

























7 . : 
, family’s good health is your life's 
greatest joy ... your most priceless 
possession. Protect your good health 


by sensible living, good medical 


care... and avoid accidents. 
. ; 
] C , Protect your family, too, with 
u dependable protection against big 
hospital and medical expenses caused 
. . . . . 
oreate sf 0) ) by sickness and accidents . . . join 
dS VUIV the thousands of families now enrolled 
e an e vy rey ‘ a“ T 
in the WHITE CROSS PLAN. It pays 


up to $10.00 per day per person for 





100 days in hospital, plus many 
other valuable medical, surgical and 
lost-time benefits. Costs only a 


q few cents a day. 


THE WHITE CROsS PLAN offers 
these four types of protection: 

' 1. Hospital-Surgical, 2. Sickness-and- 
Accident, 3. Medical-Surgical., and 

\ 1. Life Insurance. You may select the 
exact protection that fits your 


family needs. 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY : 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 










Oliver is seized again 
by the gang of pick- 
pockets from which 
be had previously a- 
coped. (From OLI- 
VER TWIST.) 


-THIS 


-VOLUME 


Charles Dickens Library 


Beautifully Printed, Luxuriously Bound, 
Gold-Stamped—Lovely BooksY ou and 
Your Family Will Cherish Forever! 


HE whole world loves Dickens. Millions of reaa- 

ers have chuckled—wept—gasped, over the adven- 
tures of his vividly real characters. Now these SIX 
FREE VOLUMES of Dickens’ works are waiting 
for you: 


1. OLIVER Twist. A story for which Dickens was 
widely hailed as champion of the downtrodden. Ad- 
ventures of a poorhouse waif who becomes a student 
in a school for pickpockets. 


2. HARD TIMES. How a lovely girl was forced to 
marry an older man of her father’s choosing. 


3. CHRISTMAS CAROL. [Scrooge’s discovery of Christ- 
mas—the most heart-gladdening story in the English 
language. In the same volume: THE CHIMES; THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


4. TALE OF TWO CiTiEs. A haunting and timeless 
love story, told against the flaming backdrop of the 
French Revolution. 

5S. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. The story of Pip, the 
young orphan, and his mysterious rise to fortune. 
6. MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. The strange “un- 
finished symphony” of literature. 


Now you may have ALL SIX of these handsome 
Dickens volumes FREE at once—as a membership gift 
from the Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers These Six Books Free 


Wwe you add all six of these 
lovely volumes to your library— 
as amembership gift from The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today 
_..and to receive on approval beauti- 
ful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously 
by distinguished literary authorities, 
were chosen because they offer the 
greatest enjoyment and value to the 
“pressed for time” men and women 


of today, 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘Classics’? 
A true “classic” is a living book 
that will never grow old. For sheer 
fascination it can rival the most 
thrilling modern novel. Have you ever won- 
dered how the truly great books have become 
Classics”? First, because they are so readable. 
would not have lived unless they were 

» they would not have been read unless 
Were interesting. To be interesting they 

to be easy to understand. Those qualities 


ze these selections: readability, in- 
; 
Bret, simplicity. 
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Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes (which are 
being used today in many leading colleges 
and universities) are luxurious De Luxe Edi- 
tions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in gold, 
which will retain its original lustre—books 
you and your children will read and cherish. 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books— 
only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership at any time. 

We suggest that you mail this Invitation 
Form to us at once. Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising. This low price—and your 
beautifully bound free copies of all six 
volumes of THE CHARLES DICKENS 
LIBRARY—cannot be assured unless 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
One Park Av., New York 16, N. Y. 





Walter J. Black, President 2T 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, all six volumes of the beautiful DeLuxe Classics 
Club Edition of THE CHARLES DICKENS LIBRARY, to- 
gcther with the current selection. 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also I may reject any volume before 
or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. only.) 
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“A smash hit! Big, Beau- 


{i 


Extravaganza." 


WINTER GARDEN 















ful, Breezy and Brash 


—ROBERT COLEMAN 
Mirror 
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“PRICELESS” “WONDROUS” “ENCHANTING” 


—ATKINSON —BARNES —CHAPMAN 


JEAN BORIS 


ARTHUR KARLOFF 


in J. M. BARRIE'S 


PETER PAN 


Music and Lyrics by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Production Staged by JOHN BURRELL 
Associate Director WENDY TOYE 


IMPERIAL, 249 W. 45th St, N.Y. 19. Alr-Cond. 


Eves. Tues. thru Sat. 8:40. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 





“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 


put on with humorous perfection.” 
—BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 





ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Air-Cond. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


"One of the most absorbing plays of the 
season.** 


—ATKINSON, Times 
Leland Hayward & Joshua Logan 


present 


HELEN HAYES. 


THE 


WISTERIA TREES 


A New American Play by Joshua Logan 


KENT WALTER PEGGY 
SMITH ABEL CONKLIN 


Play based on Chekhov's "Cherry Orchard” 


MARTIN BECK, 308 W. 45th St., N. Y. #9 
Air-Conditioned Matinees Wed. & Sat. 





Tue British Drama: A HanpBook 
AND Brier Curonicie. By Alan S. 
Downer. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.00. 

Some books can be described in 
part by a list of what they exclude. 
Take “The British Drama” for ex- 
ample: Mr. Downer says nothing 
about Ellen Terry, nothing about 
Henry James, and almost nothing 
about Noel Coward, Somerset 
Maugham, and Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton. Ellen Terry: this is a history 
of dramatic literature, and, conse- 
quently, actors, theatres, settings, and 
even intellectual influences are men- 
tioned only when they must be men- 
tioned. Henry James: Mr. Downer is 
writing about successful drama, and, 
although he might very well like to, he 
cannot invade the province of the his- 
torian of fiction by giving space to 
such interesting failures in the theatre 
as Henry James, Joseph Conrad, or 
James Joyce. Coward, Maugham, Bul- 
wer-Lytton: the plays considered here 
must meet either critical or historical 
standards. While T. W. Robertson can 
get in as an “influence,” these last 
three are not sufficiently influential, 
nor do they possess sufficient literary 
merit. Messrs. Maugham and Coward 
get four lines each; Bulwer-Lytton 
does a little better. 

In this history of drama, Mr. 
Downer appropriately, brilliantly, 
and even surprisingly, discusses dra- 
ma. He rejects the practice, common 
among dramatic historians, of making 
brief, evaluative, uninformative ref- 
erences to all the plays that can pos- 
sibly be named. Instead, he has ana- 
lyzed typical plays of every important 
genre and every important period. 
Thus, Douglas Jerrold’s “Black-Ey’d 
Susan” does duty for all of the melo- 
drama of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, while Shaw is represented by 
three plays of different kinds and 
Shakespeare by only one-third of his 
total output. The selectivity of this 
treatment should not suggest that 
there is any failure to show the his- 
torical connections between various 
types of plays. On the contrary, Mr. 

(continued on page 4) 




















“A REAL HAPPY TIME!" —Barnes, Her-Trib, 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Some Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Alr-Cond. PLYMOUTH, W.45 St. « Mats. Wed. & Sai. 


PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


MARY MARTIN 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON MCCORMICK 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air Cond. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
for BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR! 
Robert Whitehead Oliver Rea & Stanley Martineau 
present 


Ho ETHEL WATERS 














by CARSON McCULLERS 


| 
]\\> wie JULIE HARRIS 





Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
Air-Cond. EMPIRE, B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST PLAY! 
¢ a 


f an 


©Maturity and gayety ate an irresistible © 
combination, and this play has both. — 
‘MISTER ROBERTS’ has more show vitality — 
than anything since ‘What Price Glory?’. For — 
a rollicking, sobering, tender ond passionate 


side-splitting twinge of the heart—'MISTER 


ROBERTS.°° WALTER WINCHELL 


NEW YORK © ALVIN THEATRE 
storring HENRY FONDA 
with PAUL STEWART 
WILLIAM HARRIGAN ® DICK VAN PATTEN 
Evgs. $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80, 


1.20. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. $3.60, 3.. 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
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““what did the critics say? “’ 


® You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene. 
® Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Ratings 
of current shows by top drama 
critics, 
eritical digest 
50S Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


[) $10 a year [) 25¢ a sample 
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the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 

the FINEST Food € 
me 9a Jownl 


@ the Copa sGay Hew Revue € 


@ For Dinner at 8+Then at 12+ Again at 2 e 


© COPACABANA ° 


10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0949 
DINNER $2-5° 
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Chevrto 


French-ltalian Cuisine 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER until 12 P.M. 
46 East 50th St. 


MU 8-11 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
DOL BLE DOOR 
A Play in Three Acts 
by ELIZABETH MCFADDEN 
Theme: the everlasting battle between youth 
and age. Characters: 7 men, 5 women. Tune: a 
full evening. Scene: one set. A mysteriously 
fascinating room in a millionaire mansion 
“I have coached ‘Double Door’ twice, once 


here and two years ago in the Senior High 
School at Ashland, Kentucky. Both schools 


rate it as their best play ever produced. For 


ten years I have directed . . . three-act plays, 

and I think that ‘Double Door’ has the best 

range of characters of any play I know for 

high schools if a Victoria can be found.” 

Eupha Bonham, Bennington High School 
Bennington, Vermont 


BOOKS, 85c e ROYALTY, $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St.. New York 19.N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Blyd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Downer does a particularly good job 
of exhibiting influences—demonstrat- 
ing that medieval dramatic conven- 
tions look forward to the conventions 
of the Elizabethan theatre, that the 
comedy of humors is directly related 
to the comedy of manners, that most 
modern dramatists still use the pat- 
tern of the well-made play. 

Mr. Downer is probably at his best 
when he is writing about the Eliz- 
abethan and Jacobean drama, perhaps 
because he is almost a pioneer in at- 
tempting critical analyses of most of 
these plays. He applies an inclusive 
critical term to all the dramatic writ- 
ing of this period—“panoramic dra- 
ma”—and, by illustrating the the- 
matic unity of most of the plays con- 
sidered, justifies the existence of their 
multiple plots. Mr. 
Downer here continues the valuable 
work of William Empson, Muriel 
Bradbrook, and Francis Fergusson 
and also makes his own original con- 
tribution to the reexamination of 
Elizabethan drama. 

“The British Drama” is an extraor- 
dinary little book. It could be better 
only by being bigger. 


“panoramic” 


Tuomas WituiaM Ropertson: His 
Pays AND His Stacecrart. By May- 
nard Savin. Illustrated. Brown Uni- 
versity Studies. $4.00. 

This new study ably sums up the 
career of a British pioneer of the mod- 
ern theatre. In the eighteen-sixties, 
Robertson anticipated the realistic 
employment of dramatic materials 
that found its next embodiment in the 
plays of Pinero and H. A. Jones. It 
is necessary, however, to mark the 
limits of Robertson’s realism. In spite 
of the life-like dialogue, the natural 
stage-settings, and the thoughtful di- 
rections to the actors (on impersona- 
ting a French officer: “He is not to 
pronounce his words absurdly, or 
shrug his shoulders, or duck his 
head towards his stomach, like the 
conventional stage Frenchman.”)— 
all of them fully described by Mr. 
Savin—the plot-making is still pure 
Sardoodledom. Robertson 
his characters from crisis to crisis, 
amid laughter and tears, amid asides 
and soliloquies, to the final, unlikely, 
coincidental denouement. The plays 
exist mainly to offer entertainment 


pursues 


values of an obvious sort—some | 
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results from 
EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 
: Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 

Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional er academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan.,March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info, 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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“A jim-dandy of 
a book... 


«> 


... is good theatre, 
good history, good Americana, and 
great fun.” — 

—SATURDAY REVIEW 


VIVID PORTRAYAL of the rise and 

success of the lusty, vital San Fran- 
cisco theatre, and of the lives and ca- 
reers of its many famous actors, enter- 
tainers, playwrights and producers. 


SS 


“. .. for anyone seriously interested or 
perhaps even for the friendly amateur 
of the theatre this book is a gold mine 
of fact.” 

—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


®v EDMOND M. GAGEY 


Illustrated, $3.50 
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vaudeville, with occasional heart 
throbs. 

I say “mainly” because the plays do 
have themes—after a fushion. So un- 
impressive are Robertson’s ideas that 
Mr. Savin observes “he had nothing 
very much to say.” I wonder if the 


real trouble might be that the mod- 


ern reader is embarrassed and an- | 


noyed by what Robertson has to say 
and wishes there were less of it. 
Robertson has a great deal to say 
about society—and almost all of it is 
very reactionary. As Mr. Savin tells 
us. Robertson has the most old-fash- 
joned opinions on the favorite Victor- 
ian subjects—woman, caste, and war 
(although he sometimes qualifies his 
defense of caste). Unoriginal and un- 
impressive as his ideas are, Robertson 
does put them forth. He is concerned 
with social issues, but he arrives at 
all the wrong answers to the right 
questions. Surely even this is an in- 
direct anticipation of Jones and Shaw, 
who differed principally in that their 
answers are more acceptable to us. 
At least Robertson, unlike most of his 
contemporaries in the theatre, is exer- 
cised about ideas. Even if we admit 
with Mr. Savin that “The only instru- 
ment he provided for arbitration in 
the class struggle was the love seat,” 
we can still give him credit for cre- 
ating social siutations that require 
arbitration. 

—Henry Popkin 
A Paceant oF Encuisn Actors. By 
Donald Brook. Illustrated. London: 
Rockliff. (Distributed by Macmillan) 
$3.50. 

Donald Brook’s volume of theatri- 
cal biographies is little more than an 
up-to-date version of those popular 
Victorian “Lives of Celebrated Ac- 
tors.” Like many of its predecessors, 
“A Pageant of English Actors” lacks 
historical perspective, psychological 
insight, and unifying standards of ar- 
tistic judgment. While one can for- 
give these faults in the nineteenth cen- 
tury collective biographies, since the 
best of them were at least valuable 
storehouses of scattered facts, anec- 
dotes, and criticism, one cannot for- 
give them in a book that, except for 
its inclusion of John Gielgud and 
Laurence Olivier, adds little to what 


has been often repeated about Eng- | 


land’s leading actors. 


The excellent historical research on | 


theatre done in the last half century 

makes it incumbent on even the casual 

biographer to relate the actor to his 
(continued on page 6) 
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HAMLET—The Film and 
The Play 
by 
Alan Dent, Roger Furse, 
Laurence Olivier 
It is profusely illus- 
trated from the film 
with original sketches 
and should be a chal- 
lenge to student ac- 
tors who will ascer- 
tain the ‘know-why’ 
as well as the “know- 
how’. The book is 

invaluable. 
$3.75 


STAPLES PRESS, ING. 
70 East 45th St. New York 17 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
BUOYANT BILLIONS (ltd. ed.} $25.00 
G. 8B. Shaw 


LITTLE BLUE LIGHT 


Edmund Wilson 


ABDICATION 


H.T. Lowe-Porter 


THE INNOCENTS 
William Archibald 


SEPTEMBER TIDE 


Daphne du Maurier 


$2.75 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.00 


MOVIE PARADE (revised ed.) $5.00 


P. Rotha & R. Marvell 


THE SAN FRANCISCO STAGE = $3.50 


Edmond N. Gagey 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


HARVEY © THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT © SUMMER AND SMOKE 
GAYDEN © THE RAT RACE © CLUTTERBUCK © LOVE ME LONG 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, 14 tot 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y: 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
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SEPTEMBER 25th "Dean red Dunnoc, 


Applications Now Accepted 


qa Salesman ” 


Approved by Veterans Administration 


For Information: GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


*STAGE * SCREEN 






Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for training the 
individual in preparation for professional work in 


* TELEVISION 


Public appearances while in training. Courses in Speech. Also 
Teen-Age and Children's Depts. Veteran approval. Cat. T. 


Enroll Now for Fall Term—Oct. 2 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., CO 5-0926 


* RADIO 





TRafalgar 7-5834 
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Conservatory of Music 


DRAM 


FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 
SPEECH 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 


ACTING * DIRECTING ° 
PRODUCTION °® DESIGN ® RADIO 


Special courses in Music and Dance for those interested in musical theatre 


NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 
500 seat Main Theatre—125 scat Experimental Theatre 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS . 


Latest scenic and lighting equipment 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


For information and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 10 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 
THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 




















PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation for the Theatre, 
Radio, Television, Teaching, and Directing. 


FALL CLASS OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 142 


\ CARNEGIE HALL e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 























THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO...IS 


“Doing an outstanding job in preparing serious-minded 
people for their place in the professional theatre.”"— 


Show Business. 
BECAUSE WE OFFER: 
1—One of New York's better SHOWCASES. 
2—PRIVATE COACHING to strengthen the actor's Speaking Voice 
and Powers of Concentration. 

—, — —— — 
Afternoon and Evening units for professionals and non-professionals. 
SPECIAL SHOWCASE NOW CASTING 
Children's department, both private and group. 


WRITE FOR STUDIO LITERATURE 


Virginia Daly 306 West 81st St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 3-0870 
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time. The pageant of English actors 
is not merely a display of personalities 
but a panorama of changing taste 
and values. Great actors may lead 
their audiences to a finer appreciation 
of theatre, but they cannot escape the 
limitations of their stage. To say, for 
example, that had David Garrick 
“given rein to his remarkable intyj. 
tion he might have accomplished jp 
his few dozen years of professional 
activity most of the reforms that were 
to take place in the theatre in the next 
hundred years” is to disregard those 
significant historical factors that cre. 
ate changes in theatrical styles, 

In a volume that contains fifteen 
sketches directed at the popular read. 
er we cannot expect new biographical 
information, but we can look for 
stimulating character portraits of 
those actors from Burbage to Olivier 
who have shaped the English histri. 
onic tradition. Yet we have here little 
more than an uninspired narrative of 
birth, marriage, roles played, and 
death. Instead of painting the unique 
features of each man, the author 
seers to press the vivid, contrasting 
personalities of these celebrated ac- 
tors into a dull mould of English re 
spectability. The tragic, embittered 
Edmund Kean, we are told, discovered 
the joy of caring for the beautiful 
grounds of his country home “as most 
Englishmen do sooner or later.” Be 
cause Samuel Phelps “was always 4 
typical gentleman, in the best sense 
of the word,” he could not, the author 
asserts, have returned with a sarcastic 
note Queen Victoria’s parsimonious 
fee for a command performance 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson too, we 
learn, was “a gentleman in the bet 
sense of the word, loving his home and 
family life above all things, as do mos 
good Englishmen.” Individual eccer 
tricities — Garrick’s penny-pinching 
Kean’s debauchery, Macready’s nett 
ous introspection—all fade in the pic 
ture of the typical English gentleman 

From these sketches emerges no i+ 
terpretation of what made great actots 
of men with such varied personalities 
A few quotations by first-hand ob 
servers substitute for an adequal? 
analysis of how each actor solved 
basic histrionic problems. What 
be done by way of critical evaluatios 
of both the actor’s personality and his 
art can be seen in another recent Eng 
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lish book, W. A. Darlington’s “The 
Actor and his Audience.” Although | 


Darlington may have failed in his ob- 


audience and actor, he managed to do 
with taste, discrimination, and excite- 
ment the job Donald Brook set for 


jective of showing the interaction of | 


himself. 
The book ends with the usual dis- 


cussion of “what is wrong with the 
[British ] theatre to-day ” High taxes, 
government subsidies, and the 
“pseudo-intellectual” are largely 
blamed for theatrical decline. The 
concluding generalization that 
“should State assistance ever relieve 
the player of the necessity of pleasing 
his audience, the days of great acting 
will assuredly be over” epitomizes the 
Colonel Blimp bias that makes a dull 
tale of what should have been a color- 
ful pageant. 

| HELEN Kricn CHrinoy 
Venus Osserven. By Christopher Fry. 
Oxford University Press, $2.50. 

There is sO much poetry of unusual 
beauty in “Venus Observed” that the 
reader, provided he likes poetry, is 
apt to close the book with a sense of 
waste. This reaction would probably 
be intensified many times over in an 
cannot 
pause to admire, or turn back to re- 


audience, for an audience 


read. In the modern age of mono- 
syllables it is a compliment indeed to 
say that a play has “too much,” that 
it is too rich to digest at one sitting. 
This is not meant to suggest that 
“Venus Observed” is obscure; unlike 
Mr. Eliot Mr. Fry does not play hide 
Few 


members of an audience and few read- 


the thimble with his audience. 


ers would pause to wonder what ac- 
tually “happened” in a Fry play or 
what it Mr. Fry’s char- 
acters are not symbols and they do 


“meant. 


not communicate with each other in 
a kind of rarified pig latin. They are 
people intricately created like the peo- 
ple of Shakespeare, or of Strindberg, 
or of life. They speak poetry that 
is appropriate to them; they philoso- 
phize occasionally but their philoso- 
phies spring from the human prob- 
lems with which one sees them strug- 
gling on the stage. There are no dis- 
embodied psychiatrists ex machina 
to solve the insolvable. In short, the 
characters of “Venus Observed” can 
be taken at face value, but it is their 
face value which is so extraordinary 
and makes such a staggering demand 
upon the observer. Mr. Fry makes 
no concessions to the philosophy of 
(continued on page 94) 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, producer, and li- 
brettist of “South Pacific,” “Show Boat,” 
“Oklahoma,” and other hits, 
says: ‘““The Time-Master is by all odds the 


*Carousel,” 


most convenient way of getting my think- 
ing on paper, quickly and accurately. Dic- 
tating ‘South Pacific’ was just one job that 
went more easily and efficiently with it. 
I wouldn’t be without my Time-Master!” 





JOSHUA LOGAN, author, producer, and 


director of countless Broadway hit shows, 


says: “It’s amazing how many big names in 
show business handle all their dictation 
with the Time-Master! My new play, ‘The 
Wisteria Trees,’ was dictated entirely on 
my Time-Master, much of it in a station 
wagon while traveling in Europe. I always 
use my Time-Master for dictation!” 
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DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone® Machines, 


“South Pacific” 


was born ona Dictaphone 


TIME-MASTER! 





oc. 5 a a 

LELAND HAYWARD, producer of such 
Broadway successes as “South * Pacific,” 
**The Wisteria Trees,”’ 
Roberts,” “For 
Time-Master deserves top billing every 
time! In one hour, I can handle as much 
work as I could in a full day’s dictation to 
a secretary! The Time-Master plays a big 
part in all my business affairs!” 


and ‘*‘Mister 
convenience, the 


says: 


Yes, business men, authors, profes- 
sional people—busy people everywhere— 
are learning that the TIME-MASTER is liter- 
ally the most successful dictating machine 
in history! 

It’s a whole new concept of dictation, 
made possible by the creation of a revolu- 
tionary new recording medium, the Memo- 
belt record! Exclusive with Dictaphone, 
the Memobelt is a pliable, plastic belt so in- 
expensive, that after transcribing, you 
simply mail, file, or throw it away! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 


i 





Dictapuone Corp., 
Dept. TA-20 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name. 
Company 
Street Address_ 


City & Zone. State__ 
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(Twe volumes, boxed) 
Original Price: “on 
Members’ Price: $6.75 


for those who want the finest 
in Painting—Music—T beatre—Poetry 
Architecture—Dance—Sculpture 


les are cordially invited to become 
a member of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and to begin your membership with the 
REMBRANDT, the DAUMIER or any of the 
other distinguished books pictured on this page 
. at notable savings to you. 


The Harvard University Press two-volume REMBRANDT by the noted 
authority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page 
gravure reproductions) ; the large DAUMIER with 240 lithographs by the French 
master in their original size; Maurice Seymour’s lovely BALLET containing 
the noted photographer’s own choice of pictures from his collection of 
more than 4000 ballet photographs; the superb GUERNICA of 
PABLO PICASSO published by Curt Valentin—these are only a few 
of the fine library volumes now available to members of 
The Seven Arts Book Society . . . in the puBLisHERS’ ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS, even though the special price to members 
is considerably less than their price elsewhere. 


List Price: $12.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished 
and beautiful books in the arts. . 

















List Price: $5.00 


shembore’ Price: $3.58 : is why The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed—to bring to a select 


and discriminating audience these expensive and beautiful books at prices you can 

afford. By banding together in this unique book society, we are able to accomplish substantial 
economies, with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus, the original price of the 

REMBRANDT is $18.50, but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75. 


Begin your membership now with any of the books pictured on this page, or listed in 
the coupon below. (There is, however, some urgency involved, as a number of these 
books are in strictly limited supply.) You may take as few as 4 selections a year 
and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. Each month you receive, FREE, the 
Society’s illustrated brochure, describing the forthcoming selection and other books avail- 
able to members. You accept only the books you want—and you save on every book you take. 


“mc aam 240€ Up to 50% and more on the books you cherish! 


Members’ Price: $5.50 Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 
Please enroll me as a member. | will accept a minimum of 4 selections a year, 

which | may choose from the Society's illustrated brochures sent to me free each 

month. | moy cancel my membership at any time after taking 4 books. 

Also send me the book(s) | have checked below at the 




















special membership price given for each book (plus 24¢ RETAIL MEMBERS’ 
postage and handling). PRICE PRICE 
REMBRANDT. By Jokob Rosenberg. . oo S's 6 we eee 
DAUMIER. Introduction by Bernard Lemann . > © 6s a eee 
GUERNICA-PICASSO. Introduction by Alfred H. Borr, Bes 15.00 6.50 
BALLET. By Maurice Seymour. . . 10.00 5.50 
COMPLETE WALT WHITMAN. Introduction by Malcolm ‘Cowley . 8.50 4,50 
THIS § SAW: Life and Times of GOYA. By Antonina Vallentin 5.00 3.50 
FONTAINE’S FABLES. I/lustrated by Alexander Calder. . 8.50 4.50 
AMERICAN BUILDING. By Jomes Marston Fitch. . 5.00 2.00 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 5.00 2.00 
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PEEP SHOW 


June 28, 1950 
Winter Garden Theatre 


Producer: Michael Todd 
Sketches: Bobby Clark, H. I. Phillips, William Roos 
and Billy K. Wells 





Bobby Clark 


@ The star of Michael Todd’s new musical is a group 
identified in the program as The Ladies of the En- 
semble. A band of comedians cavort frenetically about 
the stage, a ventriloquist throws his voice inside a trunk 
and locks it, drummers drum and jugglers juggle but 
The Ladies steal the show. Framed rather than dressed 
in various rearrangements of net, feathers and cut glass 
they glide in front of the footlights. They are seldom 
called upon to do anything more complicated than put 
their hands on their hips but they manage even this 
maneuver with a haughty air of accomplishment that 
is all their own. The Ladies are the age-old theatrical 
cure-all for the tired business man. “Peep Show,” de- 
signed apparently for the exhausted or more-dead-than- 
alive business man, has doubled the usual dose of 
pulchritude and tripled the usual expanse of bare skin. 

Between girls however there is not enough material 
to make the evening consistently lively. A team of 
six ex-vaudevillians directed by Bobby Clark give the 
impression throughout the evening that they are about 
to be very funny, but the skits in which they are in- 


Music: Bhumibol and Chakraband, Sammy Fain 
and Herb Magidson,’ Harold Rome, Sammy Stept 
and Dan Shapiro, Raymond Scott, Jule Styne 
and Bob Hilliard 

Director: Mr. Robert Edwin Clark, Esq. 

Choreographer: James Starbuck 

Staging and Lighting: Hassard Short 

Costumes: Irene Sharaff 

Scenery: Howard Bay 


\ hayseed is taken to the cleaners in good old vaudeville style by the proverbial gold digger. 


volved fizzle out every now and then like damp fire- 
crackers. The most hilarious moment in “Peep Show” 
is a take-off on “The Cocktail Party” in which Peanuts 
Mann plays a drunken butler and Bozo Snyder and 
Spike Hamilton as Paper Hangers glue the guests te 
the wall. Most of the female roles in the skits and 
almost all the songs are the province of Lina Romay, 
a vivacious and attractive brunette. 

The music—the work of many composers—is with- 
out real distinction. “Blue Rain” by the King of Siam 
seems among the most ordinary in the show’s score 
and among the prettiest is a song called “Violins from 
Nowhere” which is given a production that makes it 
a little ridiculous. The Ladies of the Ensemble in what 
look like bridesmaid dresses dance supplicatingly 
around a young man who plays the violin while clad 
in his shorts. This number is the only exception to 
designer Irene Sharaff’s otherwise high score for beau- 
tiful costumes. The sets by Howard Bay are clever and 
expensive looking and very becoming to The Ladies 
of the Ensemble. 


THE CAST Shannon Dean “Bozo” Snyder 

Lina Romay June Allen “Red” Marshal! 

Lilly Christine Christine and Moll “Hi Wilberforce” Conley 
Clifford Guest Myrtill and Pacaad 
Peiro Brothers Linda Bishop 
Corrine and Tito Valdez Les Farceurs 


“Spike” Hamilton 
“Peanuts” Mann 
Dick “Gabby” Dana 
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Dazzling grouping of Ziegfeld beauties, executed by Ben Ali Haggin, for the “Follies of 1919,” an outstanding revue. 


The 


Broadway 


Season 


by WARD MOREHOUSE 


@ In 1919 the actors struck. In 1919 Booth Tarking 
ton wrote a good comedy, Broadway discovered Al 
fred Lunt, “Lightnin’” reigned as a super-hit, the Pal 
ace held its place as the world’s foremost vaudeville 
house, and forty to fifty legitimate theatres were in 
simultaneous operation on the island of Manhattan. 
Most of them thrived as a result of the brisk, post-war 
rush upon the box-offices 

In that newsy and theatrically vital year of 1919, 
the year that we are bringing right back to you with 
this issue of THEATRE ARTs and the very year in which 
| first set hesitant foot upon New York City concrete, 
Enrico Caruso was living in unfettered splendor in the 


gaudy Hotel Knickerbocker. Mayor Hylan was on the 
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front pages of the city’s dailies, and so were Samuel 
Gompers, Senator Borah, Emma Goldman, Grover 
Whalen, and the Prince of Wales. Mrs. Fiske’s name 
was in the papers, but perhaps not with the frequency 
of that of James Henry Scarr, the weather forecaster, 
who was forever telling shivering millions that they 
had experienced near-zero weather the night before 
and that sub-zero could be expected tomorrow That 
winter of 1919-20 was a terror. I know. 

In 1919 David Belasco, of the ghostly pallor and the 
turnaround collar, went frequently to Childs at Co- 
lumbus Circle for 2 a.m. wheat cakes, with a hush fall- 
ing upon the place as he entered. The brothers Barry- 


more, John and Lionel, appeared spectacularly in that 


Skeleton-thin, youthful 
and a bit bewildered, 
Ward Morehouse came 
upon the New York 
scene late in 1919, via 
the City Room of the 
Atlanta Journal. Those 
days W.M. was com- 
muting between the Co- 
lumbia University area 
and the N. Y. Tribune 
in Nassau St. 


se east 
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Walter Hampden, Brooklyn- 
born actor. He appeared in 
Clare Kummer’s “Be Calm, 
Camilla” in 1919 and turned 
to Hamlet performances at 
matinees. 





Irene Bordoni, going in for a bit 
of piquant millinery tried the 
musical piece, “As You Were,” 
which preceded her big hit in 


Cole Porter’s “Paris.” 





Poet’s daughter, 
Paris-born Eva Le- 
Gallienne, with 
stardom awaiting 
her, came along in 
the revue of the 
irrepresssible Elsie 
Janis and her gang. 


Late-in-life stardom camg to Frank 
Bacon in the role of Lightnin’ Bill 
Jones in the comedy, “Lightnin’,” 
a play that achieved the unprece- 
dented run*of 1291 performances 
at the house of hits, the Gaiety. 


Ed Wynn, a comedian with a gig- 
gle, a grin and a lot of crazy hats, 
was his droll self in the musical 
department of 1919-20. Playgoers 
will recall him as being very funny 
in “Ed Wynn’s Carnival.” 





- 






flamboyant melodrama, “The Jest,” and Sister Ethel 
was triumphant in “Declassée.” Ina Claire had a ro 
in “The Gold Diggers,” Fay Bainter sold out with 
“East is West,” and Leblang’s cut-rate ticket ageney 
did gold-rush business and provided nightly bedlam 
in the basement of Gray’s drugstore at Broadway and 
43rd Street. 

The living theatre, as of 1919, vigorously asserted 
itself. The playwrights of the day wrote their second 
acts in expensive Atlantic City suites and prosperous 
theatrical managers swarmed down to the shore for 
Boardwalk weekends. Stock companies had survived 
throughout the land. Touring companies had dimin. 
ished under wartime restrictions, but the Road was stil] 
in operation. On the island of Manhattan, the legitj- 
mate stage made a stand in downtown Sheridan Square 
and went all the way up to 96th Street for its northern. 
most margin. A. L. Erlanger remained a mighty figure 
in the theatrical scene; the Shuberts, in control of 
swarm of playhouses, were in a critic-barring mood, 
and their suave and frequently caustic general press 
representative, C. P. Greneker (who mellowed greatly 
as the years went by), was fairly tyrannical in his re. 
lations with the drama departments of the dailies and 
the periodicals. 

Morris Gest, wearing his black slouch hat and his 
Windsor tie, talked of spectacles and the Moscow Art 
Theatre and somehow found the time to put on a con- 
ventional comedy, the “Adam and Eva” of Guy Bol- 
ton and George Middleton. Florenz Ziegfeld bought 


baby elephants for his daughter and collected jade ele- 


Margalo Gillmore, who startled Broadway with 
her talent, beauty, and freshness, played the spir- 
ited daughter in James Forbes’s “The Famous 
Mrs. Fair,” which starred Henry Miller and 
Blanche Bates at the Miller Theater. 
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Breathless moment from the Booth Tarkington comedy hit, “Clarence,” George M. Cohan’s strike-breaking 
with Alfred Lunt in the role of the ex-service man who drove mules, role. The Yankee-Doodle Dandy goes 
holding the attention of the group. The players, to the right of Lunt, on in his own “Royal Vagabond” as 
are Elsie Mackay, Glenn Hunter, Helen Hayes, Mary Boland and John a replacement during the excitement 
Flood. George C. Tyler made the production. of the strike of Broadway’s actors. 


phants for himself. Marion Davies, Justine Johnstone 
and Olive Thomas, along with Olive Tell, Martha Mans- 
field and Marion Coakley, were among the beauties of 
the time. Gatti-Casazza presided at the Met, watchful 
and perhaps a little scornful of the moods of his stars, 
the lot including Caruso, Farrar, Scotti, Martinelli, 
Amato and Rothier. The concert stage held the serv- 
ices of John McCormack and Emmy Destinn, Galli- 
Curci and Mischa Elman. And Irving Berlin, singing 
his own songs, turned up as a headliner on the bill at 
the Palace, the goal of all of those who gave over their 
talents to the two-a-day. 

Also, in that tumultuous year of 1919, Lenore Ulric 
went Chinese in “The Son-Daughter,” fashioned for 
her by the tireless George Scarborough and the Mas- 
ter, David Belasco himself. Al Woods smoked Corono- 
Coronos and made Atlantic crossings on last-minute 
impulses. The Hippodrome, presenting its spectacles- 
“Happy Days” was the production in the fall of 1919 
flourished in 6th Avenue; the Capitol, a great show- 
window for the silent films, called itself the world’s 
largest theatre; burlesque drew its clientele in droves 
to the Wheel’s main store at Seventh Avenue and 47th 
Street, the Columbia Theatre fronting on “Columbia 
Beach,” and New York’s famous restaurants, doomed 
by the coming of the nightmare known as prohibi- 
tion, still included Churchill’s, Delmonico’s, Shanley’s, 
Joel’s, and Reisenweber’s, up at the Circle. 

And in 1919 the Theatre Guild, an outgrowth of the 
Washington Square Players, had its nervous begin- 
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Helen Hayes, on her way to an en- 
during stardom, was the bright, 


spoiled and vexatious Cora of Tark- 
° , “yg ” 
ington’s “Clarence. 
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The late Channing Pollock, one of the most industrious 
of the dramatists three decades ago, turned the O. Henry 
story, “Roads of Destiny,” into a fairly effective melo. 
drama. Edmund Lowe, who later surrendered to the 
movies, and Florence Reed starred in the play, are seen 
here in close-up tension. 


ning, starting with Jacinto Benavente’s “Bonds of In. 
terest,” a failure, and trying again, and succeeding, 
with St. John Ervine’s “John Ferguson.” The estab. 
lishment of the Guild marked the founding of an Art 
Theatre that was well aware that survival depended 
upon boxoffice success; the members of its board 
knew only too well of the gigantic failure of the am- 
bitious and occasionally brilliant New Theatre, which 
passed into oblivion after two acrimonious seasons a 
decade before. 

The Theatre Guild moved in upon New York’s the- 
atrical scene in April of 1919 and came along with 
its first hit a month later. The Guild soared during 
the season of 1919-20, the season in which Eugene 
O’Neill emerged as a dramatist of vast importance. 
O’Neill’s coming had a jolting effect upon the theatre 
of New York. He represented a new and challenging 
vitality, a revolutionizing force, and he soon took his 
place as the leader in a general playwriting revolt 
against the artificiality of the American drama. His 
first full-length play, “Beyond the Horizon,” presented 
in February of 1920, contributed mightily to the 
drama’s changing trend, and just at a time when play- 
writing giants of other years were on their way out. 
The theatre of George Broadhurst and Augustus 
Thomas, of Eugene Walter and Charles Klein, was out- 
moded and outworn. A new order had come along. 
There was to be variety and imagination, plus daring, 





Frances-Starr and Lionel Atwill in George White, erstwhile hoofer, 
Edward Knobloch’s “Tiger! Tiger!” came into the revue-producing field 
produced by David Belasco for all with “Scandals of 1919.” Here’s Ann 
it was worth—and perhaps more. Pennington, one of his best stars. 
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John Barrymore, the greatest American actor in the 
minds of many playgoers, followed his success in such 
plays as “Justice” and “Peter Ibbetson” with a brilliant 
performance in “The Jest.” You see him as he appeared 
as Giannetto, the sensitive Florentine painter. Barry- 
more’s friend, Ned Sheldon, put him into “The Jest.” 


in the plays of the 1920's, the decade that brought an 
enrush of new writers to the American theatre and 
that served to establish O'Neill, son of a romantic 
actor, as the greatest of them all. 

In 1919 production costs, as compared with the 
skyrocketing levels of later years, were absurdly low. 
It was a day and time in which there was a place for 
the “moderate success.” A one-set play could be done 
for $10,000 and less and rave notices were not at all 
necessary to give a play a reasonable engagement. It 
was a day in which stars were plentiful. Zoe Akins’ 
“Declassée” gave Ethel Barrymore a full-measure suc- 
cess. Mrs. Fiske brought all of her bounce and mer- 
riment to Laurence Eyre’s “Mis’ Nelly of New Or- 
leans.” Avery Hopwood, then a sure-fire dramatist 
and perhaps the wealthiest in the field, retained his 
hit-writing facility in turning out “The Gold Diggers” 
for Ina Claire. John Drew gave over his time to the 
trifling “Cat-Bird” of Rupert Hughes. Maxine Elliott 
closed out a career with William J. Hurlbut’s negli- 
gible “Trimmed in Scarlet.” Henry Miller and Blanche 
Bates found a lively success in James Forbes’s “The 
Famous Mrs. Fair,” which also brought terrific per- 
sonal success to a new and magnetic ingenue, Margalo 
Gillmore. The illustrious team of Sothern and Mar- 
lowe still went on with Shakespearean repertoire. Ruth 
Chatterton, who had been triumphant several seasons 


before in A. E. Thomas’s “The Rainbow.” charmed 


E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, Actor in top form, Otis Skinner, in 
who formed a distinguished Shakes- a revival of one of his favorite plays, 
pearean team, had roles they rel- “The Honor of the Family,” enliv- 
ished in “The Taming of the Shrew.” ened the Rialto for two months. 
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The late and great Laurette Taylor 
appeared as “L’Enigme,” an English 
girl in the guise of an Italian for- 
tune teller in “One Night in Rome.” 
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our playgoers in “Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” writ- 
ten by George Scarborough, whose drama of the White 
Slave traffic, “The Lure,” written some years pre- 
viously, had been closed by the New York police. 

That vibrant actor, Holbrook Blinn, was starring in 
the fall of 1919 in Eugene Walter’s political drama, 
“The Challenge.” Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence,” per- 
haps the best play he ever wrote, provided delightful 
performances from the ascendant Helen Hayes, and a 
tall, Wisconsin-born and remarkable young actor, Al- 
fred Lunt, who had received invaluable stock com- 
pany training in Boston. The droll Raymond Hitch- 
cock brought his engaging ways to “Hitchy Koo of 
1919,” with music by Cole Porter. Bert Williams and 
Eddie Cantor gave genuine humor to the “Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1919.” Francine Larrimore and Charles 
Cherry were starred in Cosmo Hamilton’s comedy, 
“Scandal,” and Frank Bacon, achieving late-in-life 
stardom, was drawling his way through the role of 
Lightnin’ Bill Jones in the Gaiety’s comedy hit, and 
telling that story of driving a swarm of bees across 
the desert without the loss of a single bee. 

There were, you see, famous players in the theatrical 
scene of 1919-20. That was a day, too, in which the 
theatrical managers were personalities on their own 
account. They lived regally; they took trips. They 
spent their money freely. They went to French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, and to Hot Springs, Arkansas, to 
Florida and to California, to Paris and London, and 
the Saturday afternoon parade on Atlantic City’s 
Boardwalk was one in which the famous men who gave 
New York its plays participated. And who were these 
men? Well, they included Belasco, of the legends and 
the white silken forelock, and Cohan & Harris, who 
dissolved their partnership after producing Rita Wei- 
man’s taut melodrama, “The Acquittal.” Henry W. 


Jeanne Eagels, before her triumph as 
Sadie Thompson in the immortal “Rain,” 
appeared in several Broadway plays. 
Here she is as she was seen in “A Young 
Man’s Fancy,” with the late Philip Meri- 
vale, one of the theatre’s most popular 
leading men. 


The Theatre Guild’s first hit, “John Fer- 
guson,” rich study of St. John Ervine’s 
life in Northern Ireland. From left to 
right, Helen Westley, Helen Freeman, 
Augustin Duncan, Henry Herbert, Dud- 
ley Digges, Rollo Peters, all of whom 
contributed vital performances. “John 
Ferguson” came along as the Guild’s 
second production and started the new 
organization on its way. 
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The late and beautiful Jane Cowl had 
many effective roles—she achieved her 
first acclaim in “Within the Law”’— 
and she greatly enjoyed her months of 
playing in her own “Smilin’ Thru.” She 
was also co-author of “Lilac Time.” 


Billie Burke (Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld, as 
of 1914), never too successful with her 
play selections, found a light and pleas- 
ant comedy in Somerset Maugham’s 
“Caesar's Wife.” Ziegfeld made the 
presentation in November of 1919. 
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That expert American comedienne, Mrs. Fiske, considered 
by many to be the finest actress of them all, is shown here 
in Laurence Eyre’s merry comedy, “Mis’ Nelly Of N’Orleans.” 
Her co-player in this scene is Zola Talma. 





Savage, who had a musical background in Boston, was 


R rs ; one of the colorful showmen; others were the impec- 
‘ AF, 





cable C. B. Dillingham and the Ohio-born George C. 
Tyler, specialist in all-star revivals. William A. Brady, 
erstwhile train butcher and fight manager; the hit- 
7x ~ conscious Selwyns, Edgar and Arch, and Wagenhals 
and Kemper, the boys with the million-dollar touch, 
aol 7 were important showmen. Winthrop Ames, Arthur 
Hopkins, and John D. Williams were distinguished 
figures in the play-producing field; they gave the 
theatre plays of taste, imagination, and quality. And 
the Theatre Guild increased its prestige immeasurably 
by bringing in St. John Ervine’s “Jane Clegg.” in 
which Margaret Wycherly and Dudley Digges per- 
formed brilliantly. 
The Broadway managers, as I’ve suggested, had a 
definite picturesqueness in 1919-20, a quality that was 


certainly not missing in certain gentlemen of the press 
who covered the theatre from the aisle seats—the hulk- 
ing, shaggy, and brilliant Broun of the Tribune, the 
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Philip Moeller, director-author, and one “A velly lotten play” was the phrasing used by Critic Heywood Broun 
of the founders of the Theatre Guild, was in writing of the Samuel Shipman-John B. Hymer, “East is West.” 
the author of “Moliere,” which gave roles Here, in one of the play’s less harrowing moments, Fay Bainter is 
to Henry Miller (left), Blanche Bates and singing for the ears of George Nash, Forest Winant and Lester Loner- 
Holbrook Blinn in the early spring of °19. gan, left to right. “East is West” ran for two years. 


Tension in “The Jest.” Sem Benelli’s vivid and highly-colored melodrama, “The 
Jest,” was thrilling Broadway fare in 1919. In the above scene Lionel Barrymore, 
as the brutal Neri, is roaring his defiance of crowns and kings. Maude Hanaford 
is seated. To the right John Barrymore, the white-faced Giannetto. and Arthur 
Forrest, as Tornaquinci, are listening in terrified silence. 
































There were strange and exciting goings-on, along with tears, jeers, and laughter, 
in the Broadway area in August of 1919 when the actors went on strike, closing 
most of the New York plays. The walk-out lasted for a month and terminated in 
a smashing victory for the Actors’ Equity Association. 


petulant and ebulliant Woollcott of the Times (soon 
to be hired away by Mr. Munsey), the smart-alecky 
Dale of the American, the aloof and mannered Nathan 
of the Smart Set, the patient and ever so conscientious 
Mantle of the Mail (he switched over to the prodigy of 
New York newspaperdom, the Daily News), and the 
verbose J. Rankin Towse (once a spear-carrier in the 
London theatre) of the Post. Perey Hammond came 
along grumblingly from Cook County (Ill.) glories 
and the Chicago Tribune to enliven the amusement 
pages of the New York Tribune with his delectable 
prose, to be found in glossy reviews that were achieved 
by mental and physical pain comparable to the pangs 
of childbirth. 

Now let’s consider some of the plays of the calendar 
year of 1919—and the theatrical season of 1919-20. 
There were several plays of genuine distinction—John 
Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln,” O*Neill’s “Beyond 
the Horizon,” James Forbes’s “The Famous Mrs. 
Fair,” Rachel Barton Butler’s “Mamma’s Affair,” and 


Ervine’s “Jane Clegg.” Of no particular distinction, 





but pieces in the popular-and-pleasant category, in- 
cluded Rachel Crothers’s “39 East,” Thompson Bu- 
chanan’s “Civilian Clothes,” Salisbury Fields’s “Wed- 
ding Bells,” and George Scarborough’s “Moonlight and 


The sparkling Ina Claire, who turned to the dramatic 
stage after success in the “Ziegfeld Follies” and in 
vaudeville, found a gay comedy hit in Avery Hop- 


Honeysuckle.” Langdon McCormick’s “The Storm,” wood’s “The Gold Diggers,” given a finished pro- 
more scenery than play, was one of the season’s hits. duction by Belasco. Here she is with Bruce McRae. 


A thrillingly staged forest fire made all else in the 
drama seem unimportant. There were some other 
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melodramas of varying effectiveness—“The Woman in 
Room 13,” by the industrious Samuel Shipman and 
Max Marcin; “The Sign on the Door,” an expert job 
from Channing Pollock; “The Crimson Alibi,” by the 
short-story writer, Octavus Roy Cohen; “A Voice in 
the Dark,” the work of a Seattle newspaperman, Ralph 
Dyar; and Owen Davis’s “At 9:45,” a play that was 
unmolested during the actors’ strike of August, 1919, 
because it was a one-set thriller that could have been 
played without any stage hands at all! 

In the field of farce, Al Woods put some brisk 
people, including Hazel Dawn (the Pink Lady, her- 
self!) and Enid Markey, into “Up in Mabel’s Room” 
and got quite a run out of it. Woods also found a huge 
audience for “The Girl in the Limousine,” written by 
Wilson Collison, druggist turned playwright, and the 
inevitable Avery Hopwood, and played by such expert 
farceurs as Charles Ruggles, John Cumberland, Doris 
Kenyon, and Claiborne Foster. And then there was, of 
course, Broadway’s song and dance department which 
found the standard and established revues, the “Zieg- 
feld Follies” and “The Passing Show,” having to com- 
pete with two new projects: George White’s “Scan- 
dals”—the 1919 issue was his first—and the “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” which established something of 
a vogue for John Murray Anderson and revealed that 
Bessie McCoy, the wonderful Yama-Yama Girl of a 
decade before, was still alive and definitely kicking. 

“Irene,” with Harry Tierney’s charming score, was 
a musical comedy ‘riumph of 1919. George M. Cohan 
put delightful fooling into “The Royal Vagabond” and 
turned it into a hit. Elsie Janis and her gang stormed 
into town with a war-front revue. “Buddies” was a 
pleasant war-background play, done with Peggy Wood 
and Donald Brian, once of “Merry Widow” fame, in 
fine form, and “Linger Longer Letty” was a romp for 
Charlotte Greenwood. Also, in the musical field, there 
were such productions as “A Lonely Romeo,” the Lew 
Fields show, which was mildly successful; “See-Saw” 
with book by Earl Derr Biggers, in which Elizabeth 
Hines appeared as its irresistible heroine, and the 
fairly solemn operetta, “Apple Blossoms,” with music 
by Fritz Kreisler and Victor Jacobi. Vivienne Segal (of 
“Great To Be Alive” in 1950) was a bright performer 
in “The Littlke Whopper” and the long-legged Hal 
Skelly and the plump-legged Louise Groody danced de- 
lightfully in a good musical comedy, “The Night 
Boat,” with a score by Jerome Kern. John Murray 
Anderson contributed a tasteful revue, “What's In A 
Name,” and Ed Wynn brought in “Ed Wynn’s Carni- 
val,” with the personnel including Marion Davies and, 
of all people, Earl Benham, the well-known men’s tailor 
of the year of 1950. 

Revivals? There are always revivals. Somebody got 
around to giving us another production of Edward 
Locke’s four-character drama, “The Climax,” the story 
of the beautiful Adelina who lost and regained her 
voice; Arthur Hopkins put Edward G. Robinson and 
Pauline Lord into a fine presentation of Gorki’s “Night 
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Lodging” and he revived “Richard III” with John 
Barrymore in the title role and thus gave further proof, 
if it happened to be needed, that Barrymore had be. 
come America’s finest actor, and no nonsense about it. 
And then there was the 1920 production of that cele- 
brated musical antique, “Florodora.” Some experts 
who attended the premiere of the new production and 
who had seen the original presentation in 1900 at the 
Casino were guilty of a bit of heresy in making the 
decision that the members of the Sextette in the re- 
vival were even more beautiful than the “Tell Me 
Pretty Maiden” girls of the turn of the century. 

Now what else in a glancing-backward review of 
1919 and the season of 1919-20? The silent pictures 
were going along serenely, with the great industry’s 
many stars not then terrified by the thought that they 
would have to learn to talk; the miracle of the talkies 
was then seven years away. Geraldine Farrar took time 
off from grand opera for a whirl at the films and 
Theda Bara took time out from Hollywood for a try 
at the stage, turning up in a play called “The Blue 
Flame,” all about a young scientist who thought he 
had the power to raise the dead to life. It was terrible. 
It was of the quality of two other items of the period 
that belonged in the worst-plays category—‘First Is 
Last,” written by the irrepressible Sammy Shipman 
and Percival Wilde, which caused Hassard Short to 
turn in his makeup box and take up stage direction, 
and Thomas Dixon’s “The Red Dawn.” This one was 
running at the time of the Equity strike, although not 
many people knew it. 

All of which brings us, in concluding, to Equity and 
that unprecedented strike, which came along at a time 
when the sidewalk in front of the Lambs was sizzling 
in the midsummer heat. The strike brought laughter, 
tears, songs, speeches, parades, drama, and a bit of 
melodrama here and there: it provided the Broadway 
area with an extraordinary spectacle, a great, big, free 
show, that began August 7 and did not end until Sep- 
tember 6. Old loyalties were smashed, old friendships 
were severed, new enmities were created, and during 
the uproar twenty-three of Broadway theatres, includ- 
ing the mighty Hippodrome, were closed. It all resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the actors and in rec- 
ognition of the Actors’ Equity Association as their 
bargaining representative in all matters. 

It resulted, too, in a great personal defeat for George 
M. Cohan, an actor all his life, who took the side of 
the managers. Equity took its place as a force in the 
American theatre and Cohan, the Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, the man who owned Broadway, became a bitter 
man. It was a bitterness that stayed with him for the 
rest of his life. 

When the strike ended in early September the re- 
joicing actors went back to work, the plays reopened, 
the theatre-starved public began swarming to the box- 
offices, and Broadway went on to enjoy a booming 


theatrical year. A tumultuous decade for the theatre 
of New York lay ahead. 
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Dawn Over 


Hollywood 


by ARTHUR KNIGHT 


As the clouds of World War I rolled away, at the 
start of 1919, they revealed a new major industry in 
the United States, motion pictures. Before the War, 
American films had shared screens both at home and 
abroad with the product of other countries, England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark. During 
the War, while cellulose in the combat nations was 
being converted into explosives rather than film stock, 
American pictures swiftly moved in to take up the 
slack. War over, they remained in position, supplying 
as much as 90% of all films shown in England in 1919, 
only slightly less in other countries. Even in Russia, 
just emerging from its Revolution, old prints of Ameri- 
can movies were run right down to the celluloid. But 
without profit to their American makers. 

The year 1919 started off lamely enough for the 
American film people. Influenza was still sweeping the 
country, closing theatres for days and even weeks. The 
studios themselves had been shut down for an entire 
month only a short time earlier. War taxes, taking an 
important bite out of admission charges, had not been 
rescinded with the cessation of hostilities (just as they 
have not been in our own post-war era); but theatre 
owners of 1919, rather than lose customers, were ab- 
sorbing the advanced prices into their own operating 
costs. Prohibition, they agreed, would bring in more 
customers, but what kind of pictures would ex-saloon 
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“THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI,” the best-remembered 
film of 1919. It projected the hallucinations of a mad- 
man with an artistry then new to movies, rare even to- 
day. But German preduction was only a tiny cloud on 
Hollywood’s horizon. The rest of the world was hers. 


habitués want to see? 

More serious still was a sudden about-face in audi- 
ence tastes. Up to November 11, 1918, any movie with 
a war background had its popularity assured. The 
people at home wanted to experience—vicariously—the 
perils and thrills of their boys over there, wanted 
repeated assurance that they really were giving their 
lives to make the world safe for democracy. Such films 
as “The Kaiser, Beast of Berlin,” “Hearts of the 
World,” and “The Prussian Cur” gave that assurance. 
But on November 12, the peril ended, war stories 
became a drug on the market. With piles of war 
pictures backlogged on their shelves, producers could 
find few exhibitors to play them, theatre owners could 
find no audiences to look at them. New themes had to 
be found, and quickly. The producers searched desper- 
ately for them, plunged into production on anything 
not war related. And literally everything paid off. Those 
who hesitated, those who waited to see which way the 
new wind would be blowing, lost ground they never 
recovered, in some cases lost completely their standing 
in the industry. 

In all this uncertainty and confusion, one thing alone 
was apparent: The public could be counted on to sup- 
port its favorite stars. In a scant half-dozen years, 
actors had advanced from nameless nonentities to 


world-commanding figures. They had become the show- 
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man’s primary boxoffice bait; and as their fame and 
prestige rose, so did their salaries. The top artists— 
Pickford, Fairbanks, and Chaplin—all commanded mil- 
lion-dollar contracts; lesser artists had to scrimp along 
on six- or five-figure salaries. The average cost of a 
picture in 1919 was between $20,000 and $40,000. 
With a first-rate star, the cost might rise to $100,000 
or $125,000, the difference going entirely to the artist. 
And star stealing became a major intramural sport. 
Actually, the stars had become a very expensive pawn 
in a mighty battle for control of the screen, a battle that 
is still being fought through the courts to this very day, 
the battle to join together into one company the three 
elements of the motion picture industry—production, 
distribution, and exhibition. And in that battle, 1919 
proved to be the key year. Prior to 1919, with the sole 
exception of the Fox studios, there had been a complete 
separation of the functions of production and exhibi- 
tion. The producers made films and the exhibitors 
showed them. It was as simple as that. With the develop- 
ment of the star system, however, production costs rose 
so sharply that producers soon realized they could 
recover their investments only by bringing up their 
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“THE MIRACLE MAN’ turned a shoestring into $3. 
000,000, made stars of Lon Chaney, Betty Com 
and Thomas Meighan. The outstanding Hollywood 
film of 1919, it cast serious, though momentary, 
doubts upon the efficacy of the entire star system, 
emphasizing instead the director and the story. 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN, then as now the leading inde 
pendent producer, tried earnestly to bring class to 
the movies by importing it from Broadway. Here 
Arthur Hopkins is directing Maxine Elliot in a 
scene from “The Eternal Magdalene” in Goldwyn’s 
Ft. Lee studio. But moviegoers stuck firmly to their 


own favorite performers. _— 


THOMAS MEIGHAN and GLORIA SWANSON in “Male and 
Female.” Cecil B. DeMille’s version of Barrie’s “Ad- 
Although the still might not 
suggest it, this was a comedy drama of high society 

a new theme for pictures, but one favored by 


mirable Crichton.” 


the movies’ new. “respectable” post-war audience. 


vice 


culver ser 


rental charges on star “specials.” The public, they 
found, was willing to pay. They brought the charges up 
higher. Exhibitors, forced into action by constantly 
spiraling rentals on the films for their houses, joined 
together to form First National, at the outset not a 
production company at all but an organization that 
encouraged stars to produce independently by offering 
them fabulous contracts and assured theatre outlets. 
With Pickford and Chaplin tied to them, First National 
soon added star director D. W. Griffith, producer Louis 
B. Mayer and his star Anita Stewart, Joseph Schenck 
with Constance and Norma Talmadge, and such pop- 
ular performers as Jack Pickford, Mary’s brother, and 
Lionel Barrymore. The struggle for domination had 
begun. It soon became a struggle for sheer survival. 
Retaliating, Paramount, the largest and hence the 
most threatened of the producing companies, made 
plans to enter the exhibition field. With the growth of 
the feature film (five reels) and the “specials” (seven 
to nine reels), the necessity for first-run outlets had 
become apparent. Key theatres in the larger cities, 
theatres in which a new film could play for a week or 
more, not only accounted for a good share of a picture's 
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income in themselves, they assured audience interest 
and preferred playing time in outlying communities. 
The lines tightened around the first runs as the key to 
dominance of the entire industry. Without them, no 
major producer could hope to gain back his investment. 
In 1919, interests “friendly to Paramount” took over 
the Rialto and Rivoli Theatres, two of Broadway’s four 
leading first-run outlets, while Paramount itself pur- 
chased the land on Times Square where the home office 
now stands (though knowing full well that they could 
not start building for another five years). 

At the same time, following Adolph Zukor’s shrewd 
planning, Paramount began buying into existing cir- 
cuits, built houses in key cities, or simply by the threat 
of building competing theatres forced exhibitors to play 
their product. William Fox added steadily to his theatre 
properties. From the other side, such equally shrewd 
exhibitors as Marcus B. Loew, following the First Na- 
tional pattern, acquired their own studios to guarantee 
an adequate supply of films for their houses. Out of this 
battle emerged the giants of today—Paramount, Metro, 
Fox, Universal, Warner Brothers—First National. The 
others fell by the wayside, or were absorbed into the 
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increasingly intricate structures of the major com- 
panies. Goldwyn alone of the independents has man- 
aged to maintain his position in the industry. In 1919 
he asserted his independence by stating, “It is just as 
bad for the exhibitor to organize in order to dominate 
prices as it is for the producers to try to dominate. 
When the exhibitor dictates prices to the producers he 
is making Bolsheviki of them.” But when the Capitol 
Theatre opened on Broadway in October of 1919, at 
the time the world’s largest, it was Goldwyn who 
controlled it. 

Before the War, film production was centered in the 
East, in and around New York. Biograph had its studio 
on 14th Street, Edison was up in the Bronx, Vitagraph 
out in Brooklyn. Location usually meant the Palisades 
across the Hudson, and sleepy Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
became for a time America’s movie metropolis. The 
125th Street ferry connected with a street car that ran 
directly to the studios of World, Fox, Paragon, Uni- 
versal, Goldwyn, Solax, and Selznick (Lewis, not 
David O.). Here, in studios that looked not unlike 
out-sized greenhouses, such favorites of the early flick- 
ers as Pearl White, Theda Bara, Mabel Normand, 
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William Farnum, and Clara Kimball Young wooed and 
won their first fans. To Fort Lee also traveled stars of 
the theatre and opera—Nazimova, Ethel Barrymore, 
Lillian Russell, Maxine Elliot, Geraldine Farrar. 

The War spelled disaster for Fort Lee. Coal shortages 
through the winter of 1918 meant no heat for the barn- 
like stages, rationed electricity for essential light and 
power. Film companies had already discovered Holly- 
wood. A winter junket to California was routine for 
most of the New York studios; Paramount, Ince, Key- 
stone and others were out there already. Through 1919, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce waged a cam- 
paign to bring in the rest. “Every epoch-making picture 
has been produced in Southern California,” they 
argued with characteristic reticence, implying that once 
a producer came within the city limits of Los Angeles 
he too would be turning out epics—just a matter of 
climate. Their campaign was eminently successful. One 
after another, the little studios on the brow of the 
Palisades closed down. Today, Fort Lee is a ghost 
town, a town in which one can still see the collapsed 
stages, the moldering dressing rooms of another era, 
with occasionally the name of a half-forgotten star still 
visible on a sagging door. By the end of 1919, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce could honestly state 
that “80° of the Motion Pictures of the World are 
Produced in Southern California.” By that time, they 
could almost have said in Hollywood. 

When the movies first went West, around 1910 o: 
so, Los Angeles boarding-house keepers were advertis- 
ing “Rooms for Rent—No Dogs or Actors Allowed.” 
By 1919, mollified by the $20,000,000 the studios were 
spending annually for salaries, the $12,000,000 for raw 
materials, the burghers pointed with civic pride to the 
new Chaplin studio on La Brea Avenue, to Carl Laem- 
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FOR CECIL B. DE MILLE, sex and styles be. 
came synonymous, the fashion designer al- 
most as important as the star. Here Julia 
Faye and Gloria Swanson display their 
finery while Lew Cody looks non-plussed 
in “Don’t Change Your Husband!” 


mle’s Universal City just beyond Cahuenga Pass, the 
way Paramount had expanded from barn to blocks of 
stages in the very heart of Hollywood. They welcomed 
the tourists who came to gape at these new wonders 
of the Western world, and turned their fretful attention 
to the problem of the thousands of teen-age girls who 
were pouring in from all over the country convinced 
that they were the next Mary Miles Minter or Mabel 
Normand—or even Mary Pickford. Accounts of vice 
in Hollywood began to crop up in the newspapers and 
magazines of America. 

What may have augmented the credibility of such 
stories was a new trend in films themselves. Out of the 
welter of themes that the studios offered to supplant 
the outmoded war stories, a new, sophisticated ap- 
proach to sex introduced by Cecil B. DeMille caught 
on with lightning rapidity. Dwelling on both the fash- 
ions and foibles of the Fabulously Rich in luxuriant 
detail, he opened up a whole new world for the films, 
a world that middle class audiences, newly won by the 
luxurious theaters springing up everywhere, very much 
wanted to see. “Male and Female” (an adaptation of 
Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton”), “Don’t Change 
Your Husband.” “Why Change Your Wife?”, “For 
Better or Worse”—all promised the last word in ele- 
gance, refinement, and haute couture. And by linking 
fashion with fashionable undress, DeMille was able to 
provide something for everyone. 

William deMille, Cecil’s brother, who ploughed the 
same field with perhaps less boxoffice approbation but 
certainly with greater taste, has wrily described the 
elements of a typical DeMille success: “He made of the 
bathroom a delightful resort which undoubtedly had 
its effect upon bathrooms of the whole nation. The 
bath became a mystic shrine dedicated to Venus, or 
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sometimes to Apollo, and the art of bathing was shown 
as a lovely ceremony rather than a merely sanitary 
duty. Undressing was not just the taking off of clothes; 
it was a progressive rev elation of entrancing beauty; a 
study in diminishing draperies. The theme was that in 
no stage of dress or undress, whether in the bathroom, 
the kitchen, the ballroom or the bedroom, need a 
woman look unlovely. To this end underclothes became 
visions of translucent promise, and nightgowns silken 
poems set to music.” Cecil B. DeMille has ranged wide 
in more recent years, taking in his stride history. 
legend, and religion, but he has never forgotten the 
appeal of a fashionable gown—and a fancy bathtub. 

One more notable fact about these earlier DeMille 
films, they did not feature stars—they made them. 
Thomas Meighan, Gloria Swanson, Lila Lee, Bebe 
Daniels all rose to stardom after appearing with the 
Master. If there was any one star in a DeMille film, it 
was DeMille himself. Essentially a showman, he kept 
himself and his activities vigorously in front of his 
public. During 1919, he held the first press interview 
ever conducted in an airplane (it may well be the only 
such interview), he kept his audience informed of the 
cost of the clothes his performers were wearing in his 
current production, which designers had been hired- 
and at how much—to supply the artistic backgrounds 
for his next picture. 

Only one other film without stars gained popular 
attention in 1919, George Loane Tucker’s “The Miracle 
Man.” The players were Thomas Meighan, Betty 
Compson, Elinor Fair, and Lon Chaney; its story con- 
cerned a faith healer who brought regeneration to a 
gang of crooks. Independently produced, it earned for 
Paramount, the distributor, around $3,000,000, cast 
serious—if momentary—doubts on the efficacy of the 
star system and did much to elevate the position of the 
star director. D. W. Griffith, whose principal produc- 
tion for 1919 was “Broken Blossoms”—budget-wise a 
modest effort after the profligacies of “Intolerance” 
and “Hearts of the World”—introduced that film as 
part of a D. W. Griffith Festival at the old George M. 
Cohan Theatre. Playing his pictures at an unprece- 
dented $3.00 top for more than 200 performances, 
Griffith, too, affirmed the idea of the star director. Now 
other first-rank directors—Tucker, Thomas Ince, Mack 
Sennett, Marshall Neilan, Maurice Tourneur and King 
Vidor—formed their own distribution outfit, Associ- 
ated Producers, later absorbed into the First National. 

But in 1919 the balance of power was still very much 
in the hands of the stars, and the very top favorites— 
Pickford, Fairbanks, Chaplin, with director D. W 
Griffith—banded together to form United Artists, their 
own distributing organization. Although still under 
contract to others, they looked forward to the day 
when they could control completely the selection, the 
production—and the profits—of the pictures they ap- 
peared in. Through their activity in Liberty Loan 
drives, they had all come to know William Gibbs 
McAdoo, then Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
He was invited to join the new firm as its general 
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MABEL NORMAND, one of the screen’s best-loved come- 
diennes, as she appeared in “Mickey,” a hit film of 
1919. Then at the very peak of her career, a Goldwyn 
star, neither she nor her millions of admirers had any 
inkling of the tragedy that lay in store for her. 


. 4 

LILLIAN GISH, long a Griffith actress, broke through to 
stardom with “Broken Blossoms,” still one of the most 
memorable performances of her career. This grim por- 
trait of the London slums played for months on Broad- 
way at regular theatre prices. f 








counsel. Big business was now solidly aligning itself 
with the firmer elements of show business. Film stocks 
began to appear on Wall Street for the first time in 
1919, and with the backing of such respected houses 
as Morgan and Dupont. 

Other stars—William S. Hart, Clara Kimball Young. 
Fatty Arbuckle, Alla Nazimova—formed and headed 
their own production units, generally allied to a major 
studio for distribution. The rest—Wallace Reid, Charles 
Ray, Alice Joyce, Pauline Frederick, Mabel Normand, 
the top favorites of the day—all profited from the fact 
that, in the battle for the screens, star names counted 
for more than any other single element in all picture 
making. The producers, to insure their own positions, 
needed name performers. Nothing else was as certain. 
Actors were featured in their ads; they sold their films 
in advance of production on the basis of the stars who 
would appear in them. The fan magazines blossomed 
out, embraced by the producers as a welcome ally, a 
means of enhancing the glamour and reputation of 
their star stock in trade. 

It is somewhat incredible, in view of the position of 
fan magazines today, to realize that thirty years ago 
indeed, right through the twenties—they were actually 
a power in the moving picture world. Under such 
editors as Julian Johnson, James R. Quirk, and Nor- 
bert Lusk, they spoke for better films. organized 
boycotts of salacious pictures, criticized the industry 
fearlessly when they felt criticism was warranted. 





THE TALMADGE sisTERS—Natalie, Norma, and Con- 
stance. Like all first-rank stars, their salaries rose astro- 
nomically as names became the most important box- 
office attraction. In 1919, the stars held the balance of 
power in a war between producers and exhibitors. 
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During 1919, with federal censorship of motion pic. 
tures being debated in Congress and local censor bodies’ 
cropping up all over the landscape, Photoplay instituted 
its own drive to clean up pictures, working through the 
various Better Films Committees of the National Board 
of Review. Perhaps the drive was not quite so success. 
ful as the editorials claimed, but which fan magazine 
would organize that fight today? 

For that matter, which fan magazine today would 
carry the all-out attack on Hollywood the Authors 
League instituted in 1919? In keeping with the in- 
creased sums being spent on films, the increased 
struggle for prestige and status, the movie companies 
had courted name writers. $1,000 they offered simply 
for “talking” a story—sitting down and outlining a 
usable story idea in fifteen or twenty minutes; then 
$1.500 more for a 3.000 word synopsis. Surely, the 
producers told themselves, this was more than fair, 
more than generous. The authors thought otherwise: 
The theatre paid better, fiction offered greater prestige. 
The movies wanted only hack stuff—and besides, the 
authors informed their public, you can’t trust those 
producers. They take your ideas, make some minor 
changes, and swear you had nothing to do with it. In 
manifestoes signed by such writers as Robert Cham- 
bers, Booth Tarkington, Willard Mack, and Gertrude 
Atherton, the Authors League brought its charges to 
the public. And the fan magazines printed them in full. 

Actually, in 1919 the situation in the studios for 
writers was far from happy. Except for a few notable 
names working on the Goldwyn lot, writers were gen- 
erally pushed to one side, considered unable to do more 
than furnish the mere basis for a picture. The tech- 
niques of transferring their work to the screen were 
supposedly too esoteric, too special for them. In fact, 
the directors, the group whose supremacy was most 
directly threatened by the writers, saw to it that they 
were locked in their stables and off the sets where, 
conceivably, they might penetrate the mysteries of pic- 
ture making. To make doubly sure, they began to 
invent an unnecessarily technical language to further 
enshroud their art. 

In such low esteem was the writer held that the 
studios of thirty years ago would just as soon consider 
for filming the product of complete amateurs. The 
young novice of 1919 was urged to try his hand at 
movie writing by dozens of “experts” who held out to 
him the promise of fabulous rewards from the studios 

-but who secured their own rewards from the sale of 
innumerable books and articles that purported to de- 
scribe the formula for a successful movie. That the 
concoction of a salable script was no simple matter 
might be gleaned from an article by R. L. Griffen, a 
New York literary agent, in Photoplay of April, 1919. 
It also gives a good indication of what too many pic- 
tures of that era were like. Mr. Griffen concluded his 
words of advice and encouragement to the prospective 
film writer by saying, “It may save time and effort to 
remember that the field is practically closed to the 
following: costume stories, political stories, religious 
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The film world’s top money quartet in 1919—and probably for all time—was 
Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, and director D. W. Grif- 
fith. As United Artists they produced and distributed their own pictures. 


stories, war stories, dual-role stories, medical stories, 
capital and labor stories, historical stories, animal 
stories, stories of illegitimacy, psychological treatises, 
stories with long lapses of time, stories that depend 
upon mechanical effects, stories that jump all over the 
map, stories of married people—don’t write them!” 
Which leaves, of course, boy meets girl. 

1919 was the year that saw the supremacy of Ameri- 
can films, the foundation of the industry as we know 
it today, of movies as big business. “The best theatres 
are showing them because they are the only standard- 
ized motion pictures in the world,” a 1919 ad for Metro 
Pictures put it. But away from big business, away from 
standardization, a new film was being born. 1919 was 
also the year of “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” that 
strange adventure into insanity that continues to im- 
press audiences today. It was the year of Ernst Lub- 


itsch’s “Passion,” of a super-serial by another new 
German director, Fritz Lang. 


German films, observed late in 1919 as a threat on 
the horizon of Holly wood, developed into outright com- 
petition when they appeared on the American market 
during the subsequent years. Characteristically, Holly- 
wood met the challenge not by learning from them, not 


by analyzing the sources of their strength and appeal, 


but by buying the talent that made them. Within the 
next few years, both Pola Negri, the Madame DuBarry 
of “Passion,” and Lubitsch, who directed it, were work- 
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ing in Hollywood—the first of hundreds who were soon 
to follow from Germany, France, Russia, Sweden, and 
England. Hollywood by 1919 had amassed the capital, 
the personalities, the business know-how to dominate 
film production the world over. Subsequent film history 
has been simply an account of the process of that 
domination. 


NEW YORK’S CAPITOL THEATRE opened in the Fall of 
1919. Nine crystal chandeliers, broad marble stairways, 
deep pile carpets—the last word in theatre luxury— 
epitomized the change from nickelodeon to film palace, 
signified the new audiences movies were attracting. 
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Musie: 1919 





... on the eve of the twitching twenties the musical g¢ 


bore some startling and somber resemblances to the pr 


by PAUL MOOR 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


@ About the only resemblances between the musical 


scenes of today and of 1919 were political ones. Then, 


as now, the country was still technically at war. Also, 
the nation was gripped by a galvanizing Red-scare 
which made any connection with Soviet Russia box- 
ofhce poison. The wartime distaste for German music 
was still so forceful that today’s demonstrations against 
Flagstad and Gieseking seem listless by comparison. 
American audiences were willing to go along with 
patriotic scholars who stated that the militarism of Ger- 
man Kultur tainted even the works of Beethoven, and 
performers either adjusted their repertoires accord- 
ingly or risked meeting such direct Yankee expressions 
of sentiment as tar and feathers. One courageous soul, 
who announced his intention of presenting some light 
German operettas in New York that year, stirred up 
such a hornet’s nest of reaction that Mayor Hylan him- 
self issued an order preventing the production from 
opening. As for the newly-formed Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, little news got through about what 
was happening there in music. Occasional bits would 
appear in print, however—most of them bad, such as 
the one stating that “Sergei Kussewitzky is reported to 
have been robbed of all his money by the Bolsheviki.” 
This report, happily, was unfounded; when Kousse- 
vitzky took over the Boston Symphony five years later, 
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he still had his fortune very much with him. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, in spite of its 
ethnically curtailed repertoire, was at its zenith. Its 
roster of singers and conductors made it far and away 
the finest in the world, and what is today referred to 
as the Met’s “Golden Age” was in full swing. Credit 
for this must be divided. For one thing, there was a 
staggering number of superlative singers available: 
Alda, Muzio, Galli-Curci, Homer, Tetrazzini, Ponselle, 
Caruso, McCormack, and at least a dozen more. They 
were presided over by the almost fabulous Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, the Met’s director during its greatest years. 
Not the least of the Metropolitan’s blessings was the 
existence of Otto H. Kahn; when the annual deficit 
was totted up, it would be presented to Kahn, whose 
regular response was to shake his head sadly, murmur 
“That’s all right, that’s all right,” and write out a per- 
sonal check to cover the amount. One of the big events 
for which Mr. Kahn footed the bill in 1919 was the 
Met’s second Puccini world premiére: his three one-act 
operas, “I| Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica,” and “Gianni 
Schicchi.” 

The year 1919 saw the death of Boston’s great musi- 
cal patron, Major Henry Lee Higginson, who had 
founded the Boston Symphony in 1881 and maintained 
it during his lifetime as a kind of hobby, the way many 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ, EFREM ZIMBALIST, ALMA GLUCK, and FRITZ KREISLER, a celebrated quartet of bathers. 


of his friends maintained steam yachts. Rochester’s 
Mr. Eastman, the Kodak man, had not yet got round 
to endowing the music school now bearing his name, 
but he did give fifteen thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of musical instruments for Rochester students, 
and made the initial step towards establishing a local 
symphony. The most impressive gift of all was Au- 
gustus Juilliard’s bequest of some twenty million dol- 
lars to endow what has become one of the finest music 
schools in the world. 

Even though the war was over, there were plenty of 
men still in service, and some of the top performers 
spent a large part of their time appearing at camps. 
The celebrated violinist Maud Powell was a great fa- 
vorite. On one occasion, she was restrained from start- 
ing one of her camp concerts for almost an hour; when 
finally told she could begin, she also learned the reason 
for the delay: a General who had been expected had 
just telephoned that he wouldn’t be able to make it, 
after all. Miss Powell won her audience of enlisted men 
without even playing a note by pointing out tartly that 
it hadn’t been a woman who'd kept them waiting this 
time. 

Another violinist, Fritz Kreisler, came in for a cer- 
tain amount of contumely because of his origin and 
his accent. During the war, he had diplomatically de- 
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cided to suspend his concertizing, but 1919 found 
him touring again and receiving the hisses of the 
American Legion in one town and the cheers of the 
Legion at the next. One of the most unfortunate mani- 
festations of overzealous patriotism had been respon- 
sible for ridding the United States, even before its en- 
trance into the war, of Karl Muck, one of the greatest 
conductors of the day. His engagement as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony loosed such strident, incorri- 
gible protest that all parties concerned ultimately 
agreed on cancelling his contract. Dr. Muck weathered 
the event with philosophic good humor. There was talk 
at the time that one of the Kaiser's submarines had 
surfaced in Boston harbor and flashed messages to 
Muck’s window. Muck himself, shortly thereafter, en- 
thralled a group of Back Bay sympathizers by denying 
this yarn but saying that he had, in fact, seen light-sig- 
nals, directed towards his house, which seemed to ema- 
nate from the apartment of a prominent Boston matron. 
His listeners sucked in their breath. “My soul! So 
what did you do?” “Naturally,” said Dr. Muck with 
modest gallantry, “I signaled back.” 

The year saw the death of the senior Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who had indirectly helped make the Metropolitan 
the greatest opera company in the world, and also saw, 
to all intents, the artistic death of probably the greatest 
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male dancer of recent history, Vaslav Nijinsky, who 
was that year adjudged insane. Hammerstein, not 
satisfied with the Met’s complaisant ways, had estab- 
lished the Manhattan Opera Company, built his own 
operatic theatre, presented for the first time in America 
such luminaries as Mary Garden and Luisa Tetrazzini, 
and lost a fortune. In boxoffice terms, the Met beat 
his brains out by hiring every star available and finally, 
as the climax, engaging Arturo Toscanini as musical 
director. From that point on, Hammerstein was 
doomed, but the competition his efforts had provided 
was not the least reason for the stunning excellence 
of the Metropolitan’s productions. Nijinsky, a hopeless 
schizophrenic, forsook communication with the world 
to withdraw for thirty-one years into the enclave of 
his own sick emotions; he lived thus until this past 
spring, an aged and ruined shadow of his former 
triumphs with Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. 

Interesting is the most gracious term possible for 
the “serious” music written by Americans at the time. 
Against the vociferous advice of practically everyone, 
Josef Hofmann countered the anti-German sentiment 
by playing an all-American program. The composers 
were Clayton Johns, Rubin Goldmark, Edward Royce, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Reginald De Koven, Horatio 
W. Parker, Fannie Dillon, Alexander McFadyen, and 





entitled “There Are Fairies in the Bottom of Our 
Garden,” which subsequently, without any rearrang- 
ing, provided Miss Beatrice Lillie with a memorable 
piece of material. 

Adelina Patti died, the greatest coloratura of them 
all, and Artur Rubinstein made his American début. 
Enrico Caruso received one thousand guests at a New 
Year’s Day party at the Hotel Knickerbocker, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as a professional 
singer (he was forty-six), and announced with satis- 
faction that he had paid $153,933.70 income-tax for 
the preceding year. It is worth noting that income-tax 
rates were exceedingly low at that time. The Bohemians 
gave a testimonial dinner for Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
whose financial holdings in Russia had been wiped 
out when the Soviets redistributed the land; among 
those who paid him homage were Franz Kneisel, Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Stransky, Leopold Auer, Walter and 
Leopold Damrosch, and another émigré who eventually 
returned home, Serge Prokofiev. The late Arthur 
Hopkins wrote a_ skit for the occasion, called 
“Moonshine.” 

Richard Strauss, interviewed for the first time after 
the war, was unregenerately pro-German—and, as 
always, pro-Strauss; he was delighted to hear about 
San Francisco’s having hissed the wrong Strauss 





ENRICO CARUSO 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Will anyone in the class who 
can name a work by these writers please raise his hand? 

The barriers separating serious music from popular 
music were not rigid. Two of the “light classical” 
numbers featured on many programs by top recitalists 
were “Can’t You Hear Me Calling, Caroline?” and 
“When You Look into the Heart of a Rose.” An inter- 
view with the two ladies responsible for the latter 
appeared under the demure headline WE DON’T WANT 
TO BE GENIUSES, WE JUST WANT TO WRITE GOOD 
music. This was the era which found John Charles 
Thomas requested to sing “Home on the Range” be- 
tween acts at the Chicago Opera, and found such stars 
as Galli-Curci singing a number by Liza Lehmann, 
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FRANCES ALDA 


(Johann, the “Waltz King’’), and, when informed that 
England, unlike the United States, had not banned 
German music during the war, said, “But of course. 
\ diet of English music is too much for even the 
English.” The player piano firm Duo-Art boasted the 
names of Harold Bauer, Josef Hofmann, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Enrique Granados, Ignace Paderewski, Fer- 
rucio Busoni, Alfred Cortot, Carl Friedberg, and Percy 
Grainger, but the talking machine was making inroads; 
during a flu epidemic in Salt Lake City, when concerts 
were banned, the Victor Company was pleased to see 
their sales soar in that area. Personal privacy for 
celebrities had not yet become a quaint anachronism, 
and Sarah Bernhardt’s former leading man, Lou Tel- 
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legen, at that time married to Geraldine Farrar of the 
Met, sued Variety for fifty-thousand dollars over an 
item stating that he had left Miss Farrar to move into 
the Lambs’ Club. 

Musical activity abroad was not lively. When the 
peace terms were presented to Germany, Berlin decreed 
one week of no singing or dancing by way of expressing 
national humiliation. As the United States began to 
regain its peacetime footing, Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa announced that, now that his military service 
was at an end, he would re-form his band for a nation- 
wide tour. Citizens read this with reassurance, but 
mourned the death of George H. Primrose, the last of 
vaudeville’s big-name Minstrels, for with him died a 
whole tradition of show business. Paderewski decided 
that his service as President of Poland had served its 
purpose; with his country now an independent nation, 
he abandoaed politics and returned to the concert 
stage. 

Gatti-Casazza, surveying the world’s transitional 
readjustment to peace, finally decided to restore 
German opera to the Metropolitan’s repertory; he an- 
nounced that “Parsifal”—a fairly safe bet, with its 
Easter associations and all—would be done the follow- 
ing spring, and, to make it even less controversial, 
would be done in English. His timing, however, re- 





LUISA TETTRAZINI GERALDINE FARRAR 


vealed a certain nervous lack of confidence: he tossed 
the announcement to reporters the very morning he 
sailed for a European holiday. By the time he returned, 
the enmities of the war had become less virulent. 
Kreisler was now so widely beloved that even such 
frenetic champions of chauvinism as John Drew re- 
ceived little attention when they attacked any and all 
aspects of the debased and defeated German nation. 
lo the obbligato of Sousa’s brasses, the heavenly con- 
cord of the Met’s pampered stars, and the stridulatory 
squawks of His Master’s Voice, the country’s music- 
lovers settled down to await the normalcy, serenity, 
and sweet reason that were to come during the roaring, 
twitching Twenties. 
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The Literary Scene: 1919 


by 


@ There is a certain nostalgic quality in any recital 
of the authors and books popular in 1919, but it is 
impossible to emerge from listing them with any con- 
viction that the critics or publishers of those days real- 
ized that they were witnessing the beginning of what 
has long been known as the Renaissance of American 
writing. There were new, or almost new, publishers 
starting out bravely with the conviction that there was 
a place for them in the publishing world, simply be- 
cause the older, stable houses were more deeply con- 
cerned with British writers and Britain’s view of the 
world than they were with the United States and the 
young American men and women who were starting 
their writing careers. 

One of the most successful publishers of that time, 
George H. Doran, produced that year a formidable list 
of famous British writers, including A. Conan Doyle, 
Arnold Bennett, W. Somerset Maugham, W. H. Hud- 
son, the English naturalist, John Buchan, Wodehouse, 
Gilbert Cannan, and Robert Hitchens. On his list was 
a delightful and successful little novel, presumably 
written by one Daisy Ashford, who was suspected then 
(and still is) of being James M. Barrie in disguise. 
This formidable trans-Atlantic list was astonishingly 
weak in American titles, advertising chiefly the novels 
of Robert W. Chambers, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and 
Christopher Morley. The lack of a strong American 
list may explain why the publisher was later swallowed 


| + MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of “The Blue Bird” 
had recently completed a new play, “The Betrothal.” 


2. HERBERT GEORGE WELLS was working on such com- 


mentaries on postwar trends as “Russia in the Shad- 
ows.” 


3. EUGENE O'NEILL was polishing his Pulitzer prize- 
winner of 1920, “Beyond the Horizon.” 


4. w. somerser MAUGHAM had an auspicious year, 
publishing “The Moon and Sixpence” and finishing 
the play “Caesar’s Wife.” 


0. JOSEPH CONRAD, the Pole who wrote such mag- 
nificent English, published “The Arrow of Gold.” 
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up by Nelson Doubleday in Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Astute as Mr. Doran was he could not see that the 
revolution that was to achieve an American literature 
which would be read around the world was already 
under way, though Sinclair Lewis while writing two of 
his earliest books had been one of Doran’s editors. 

It is interesting to go back to publishers’ lists and 
the advertising of those days and observe the older 
publishers clinging to long-established, popular names 
among the American writers, and yet obviously willing 
to go adventuring with the first books of fine English 
writers. G. P. Putnam Sons, for example, in the Fall 
of 1919 was advertising Lytton Strachey’s “Eminent 
Victorians,” the first of his biographies that were to 
alter the course of that difficult art. 

Only one or two of the younger American writers 
were considered worth mentioning in the Fall book 
issue of “Publisher’s Weekly,” in which, among other 
distinguished publications, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
were advertising such established Americans as Edith 
Wharton, Henry Van Dyke, Katherine Gerould, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, and the “Letters of Henry James.” 
Doubleday, Page and Co. furnished another list of tried 
and true older native writers: Booth Tarkington, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Kathleen Norris, Ellen Glasgow, Louis 
J. Vance, popular mystery writer, and O. Henry. E. P. 
Dutton Co. announced an almost exclusively foreign 
list: W. H. Hudson, Ibaiiez, Pinero’s plays, Henry Bar- 
busse, and that unfortunate, prolix English novelist, 
Leonard Merrick, beloved of critics and writers, but 
never by the public. The Atlantic Monthly Press pro- 
duced an advertisement sponsored by a Chicago book- 
seller of Cornelia Parker’s “An American Idyll,” 
stating dramatically that it was “selling not less than 
ten copies a day.” Robert M. McBride confessed to 
the ultimate in opposite choices: Cabell’s mystical 
“Jurgen,” which was later censored, and a morally 
impeccable Chinese horror by Saxe Rohmer. Henry 
Holt advertised a book of William De Morgan’s, that 
belated Victorian, besides Inez Haynes Irwin’s “The 
Native Son.” Moffatt Yard and Co. assured readers that 
“Little Miss Muffet” was greater than “Jane Eyre.” 
The massive Macmillan Co. announced a foothold on 
one side of the Atlantic with May Sinclair, Masefield, 
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above: RUDYARD KIPLING, herald of an Empire. 


above right: EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY, poetess of a lost gen- 
eration, was writing her one-act play “Aria da Capo.” 





above: P. G. WODEHOUSE, one of the star British authors on 
the list of George H. Doran. 


above right: EDITH WHARTON, Jamesian authoress who in 
1919 was finishing her novel “The Age of Innocence.” 


and Eden Philpotts, and on this side with Zona Gale, 
Jack London, Amy Lowell, and Edgar Lee Masters. 

It was like a breath of invigorating air for the hope- 
ful writers of those days to examine the list of Alfred 
Knopf, Boni and Liveright, or the newly launched 
house, Harcourt, Brace and Co., for amongst their 
writers were Sinclair Lewis, Hergesheimer, George Jean 
Nathan, Floyd Dell, Conrad Aiken, Dreiser, Eugene 
O'Neill, Van Loon, John Reed, Ezra Pound, Waldo 
Frank, Harold Stearns, and Mary Austin. 

There were, of course, innumerable war books, 
nearly all of them of ephemeral and temporary interest. 
except for critics who have the hardihood or the curi- 
osity to compare the literature that resulted from the 
first World War with the more familiar list of five 
years ago. The once-famous correspondents came out 
with recitals of their adventures. One of the most fab- 
ulous of them published in 1919 was a best-seller, 
“They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight.” That was the 
beginning of Floyd Gibbons’ rise te temporary fame. 
His left eye had been shot out at Chateau-Thierry; he 
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had escaped a watery grave when the Laconia wey — 
down off the Irish Coast; he had been with Villa jp 
the Mexican Revolution, and then with Pershing when 
the old fire-eater was caught. After the war he became 
perhaps the first and fastest commentator on the radio, 
Compared with the newsmen of Gibbons’ day, those of 
the Second World War seem academic and dull. 

The most significant non-fiction book of the year 
was John Maynard Keynes’ “The Economic Conse. 
quences of the Peace,” one of Harcourt, Brace’s first 
books. It was the beginning of Mr. Keynes’ fame, too, 
for he presented in uncompromising language the un- 
popular truth that the Germans could never pay the 
indemnities heaped upon them by the victors. 

Actually, the writers who were beginning to make 
themselves heard, or who were bravely presenting their 
first manuscripts to New York and Boston publishers, 
had been heralded by a long critical battle that had 
started before the war and had continued throughout 
the next few years. In 1919 Henry Mencken was run. 
ning “Smart Set” with his old partner, George Jean 
Nathan, and was making literary history by publish. 
ing the first efforts of some of the brilliant young 
writers in the country. He was debating with another 
critic, Paul Elmer More, hammer and tongs. To the 
young men of the period Mencken was a liberator from 
a literary straight-jacket and from moral oppressions, 
which Ludwig Lewisohn called “the tyranny and stu- 
pidity and sheer drivel of the respectable.” By 1919 
Mencken had already published a dozen books, includ- 
ing that anti-feminist classic, “In Defense of Women,” 
and in this year he brought out the first edition of “The 
American Language.” There were other critics an- 
nouncing in advance the changing temper, rebellion 
against patriotic fervor and capitalist domination of 
American life. Van Wyck Brooks’ “America’s Coming 
of Age,” a book of balanced wisdom, was drowned 
under the critical and literary debates between More, 
Mencken, Irving Babbitt, Joel Spingarn, and Stuart 
Sherman. Older men of literary distinction, like Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie and Brander Matthews, in the face 
of these assaults on the political, economic, and social 
morality of “God’s Own Country,” could not maintain 
their creed “that literature must be a decorous illus- 
tration of a system of ethics, manners, and economics, 
fixed and frozen for all time somewhere in England, 
sometime in the late 19th century.” In “America’s 
Coming of Age,” van Wyck Brooks summed up the 
issues: the unhappy American terror of intellectual ex- 
perience, the blindness of the critics, the lack of creative 
will and personal impulse among writers. 

Actually, the year 1919 lay in the heart of this battle 
during which American criticism and literature came 
of age. The New Republic, only four years old, took 
up the gage, and so did The Nation. The dispute 
affected the minds of young men and women emerging 
from colleges to get their first experience on newspapers 
or magazines. Lewisohn wrote of the fight between 
Mencken and Stuart Sherman: “This was no squabble 
between rhetoricians, but a philosophical warfare over 
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all that men held dearest and over the future of our 

civilization itself. It would have come about if the 
Kaiser had not had the bad judgment to drag us into 
the first World War.” 

One writer had already entered the struggle before 
the opposing lines were drawn. Theodore Dreiser was 
forty-eight in 1919 and had written his greatest books 
with the exception of “An American Tragedy,” which 
came out six years later. Heavy-handed, long-winded 
as he was, he was established and “Sister Carrie”! was 
already considered a classic. In a burst of creative en- 
ergy he had written “The Financier,” “The Titan,” 
and “The Genius” within a period of three years. He 
introduced a new kind of literature to Americans. It 
was based on dissatisfaction with all of the altars raised 
to the gods of peace and complacency. Sinclair Lewis 
published in 1919 an amusing book, “Free Air,” her- 
alding the age of the motor car. In four earlier novels 
he had proved the keenness of his observation of Amer- 
icans as they actually were, not as popular novelists 
supposed them to be. These portraits revealed an un- 
usual gift for mimicry and satire. Three years earlier 
Lewis had given up the editorship of the house of 
George H. Doran, and on the strength of his novels 
and stories in “The Saturday Evening Post” was writ- 
ing on his own. He was already engaged with “Main 
Street,” the book that made his conception of Ameri- 
cans famous. 

Sherwood Anderson’s “Winesburg, Ohio” became a 
best-seller in 1919, a book so mordantly brilliant that 
Anderson could not escape from it for the rest of his 
life. The thwarted personalities he found in the grave- 
yard of a rural town dispelled many of the legendary 
virtues and the presumed rural contentment of our 
ancestor$; and they have never returned except in sen- 
timental novels. Ernest Hemingway was waiting in the 
wings for his call. He had come back from the war 
with a shattered knee, but was not to return to Europe 
and begin writing until 1921. Willa Cather had made 
her mark with “My Antonia” in 1918. Like nearly all 
of our women writers she had taken no part in this 
intellectual battle of the critics; she wrote austerely, 
expressing moral idealism, stoicism, a tender feeling 
for the past and as one critic phrased it, “the tears 
which lie in mortal things.” Scott Fitzgerald on the 
strength of two short stories in “Smart Set” went home 
about this time to St. Paul to write a novel on which 
he had been working during his Army service. It turned 
into “This Side of Paradise,” the perfect expression of 
the world of the American post-war adolescent. Pub- 
lished in 1920 it invented an era called “the jazz age” 
or “the lost generation,” both of which were expressed 
by the title of the book that followed, “The Beautiful 
and the Damned.” It is significant that our writers 
who followed the Second World War wrote of us as 
damned, but have so far discovered nothing of beauty 
in the spectacle they have produced of what is presumed 
to be a disillusioned and despairing generation. 

Since young writers and artists felt the necessity of 
running away from conventional homes and jobs that 
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were intellectually unrewarding, they had flooded into 
Greenwich Village in New York, Provincetown, and 
Gloucester, on Cape Cod, creating centers of conscious 
or unconscious revolt against the tyranny of conven- 
tion. 1919 was a year of intellectual intoxication in 
which any youthful and talented man or girl felt that 
if they could find an adventurous publisher or theatri- 
cal producer they would have something to say to their 
countrymen that would change the world for them and 
for the rest of us. Unhappily, they accepted revolt from 
established creeds as the end-all of human adventure 
in life, and created a pattern of thought from which we 
have never escaped. They were the forerunners, the 
advance guard, prophesying what was to come from 
war's destruction; the years of the depression of which 
no one dreamed in 1919; the years anticipating an- 
other war; the years to come, prophesying no one 
knows what. 





above: ZOE AKINS. Her “Declasée” was a Broadway suc- 
cess, a starring vehicle for Ethel Barrymore. 


above right: ARNOLD BENNETT was writing sound but 
unexciting criticism and preparing a fine novel, “Ricey- 
man Steps” (1923). 





above: VINCENTE IBANEZ, author of “Blood and Sand” 
had just published an expansive new novel, “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 


above right: poet EZRA POUND was London Editor of 
The Little Review. 














SHAWN 


TED SHAWN in “Gnossienne” by Erik Satie. One of the first “modern” 
dances, created and performed in 1919, “Gnossienne” has been a pop- 
ular favorite ever since and remains in Shawn’s solo repertory in 1950. 


RUTH ST. DENIS as an Quled 
Nail dancing girl of the Sa- 
hara Desert. The dancer was 
doing a vaudeville tour in 
1919 in which Siamese and 
Byzantine dances were in- 
cluded. Doris Humphrey was 
in the company. 


TAMARA KARSAVINA in the 
ballet by Fokine, “L’Oiseau 
de Feu.” Considered the 
greatest of all living balle- 
rinas Karsavina had danced 
with Nijinsky in the Diaghi- 
lev Ballet company. In 1919 
the Diaghilev Russian Ballet 
was in Switzerland. 
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@ In 1919 Ted Shawn had just put off 
the uniform of a Lieutenant of Infan- 
try, and was creating a series of vaude- 
ville acts—one of which was Xochitl, 
an Aztec dance drama, in which were 


launched two of his talented pupils, 
Martha Graham and Charles Weid- 
man. The foundations for modern 


dance were being laid in such new 
and revolutionary works as “Gnos 
sienne.” Ruth St. Denis was touring 
in vaudeville and in her ensemble was 
Doris Humphrey. Shawn and St. Denis 
combined again in 1922 and their 
Denishawn Dancers toured the world 
continuously until 1930. In 1919 the 
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Steichen in the Parthenon. 


From the left: Ted Shawn dancing in 1950. . . . Isadora Duncan photographed by 
In 1919 she was dancing in Paris after having recently 
revisited her native California 


the Diaghilev Ballet danced in 1919 both at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
and the Chicago Opera. . . . Mikail Mordkin was just out of the Russian army in which 
he served as an officer in World War I. Later he made America his home and a few 
vears before his death founded and toured with the Mordkin Ballet, a member of which 
was Lucia Chase. Out of the Mordkin Ballet was born Ballet Theatre. 





ballroom dance craze had abated somewhat; Vernon Castle 
having crashed in the war, his wife Irene carried on with other 


partners. Another great team—Maurice and Florence Walton 
split: Maurice was doing an “Opium Dance” at the Biltmore 

Walton appeared in the Ziegfeld Follies, whose bright dancing 
star was Marilyn Miller. Clifton Webb was still hoofing in 
“Listen Lester.” Mary Eaton danced in “The Royal Vagabond.” 
La Sylphe and Ann Pennington represented the dance in George 
White’s Scandals of 1919, while Gilda Gray shimmied in Shu- 
berts’ “Gaieties of 1919.” The Dolly Sisters, whose Midnight 
Frolic dances were choreographed by Ted Shawn, were also 
appearing in a musical called “Oh, Look!” Ada Forman was 
dancing Shawn’s Javanese dances in the Greenwich Village 
Follies. Besides the hardy perennial Gertrude Hoffman, Keith 
vaudeville star dancing acts included Desire Lubovska, Dorothy 
Dickson, and the Morgan Dancers (whose male lead, Charles 
Haverlin, is now president of Broadcast Music, Inc.). Harriet 
Hoctor, a pupil of Louis Chalif, made her first appearance in 
a society benefit with two other garlanded girls in “Spring’s 
Awakening.” Sylvia Tell was the new beautiful prima ballerina 
of the Chicago Opera Ballet, and Pavley and Oukrainski, having 
left Pavlova’s company, had formed a troupe of their own. And 
all over the land barefoot nymphs danced on the grass. 
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1950 


Left: “The Egyptian Ballet” by the Denishawn 
Dancers achieved over 2500 performances, and of 
the eight girls supporting St. Denis and Shawn, 
six became famous stars. Below: Pavlova in 
“Dragonfly” second only to the “Dying Swan” 
in its popularity with audiences. For many years 
the only two touring companies of dance in 
America were the Denishawn Dancers and Anna 
Paviova’s Russian Ballet Company. Both were 
unique in that they were completely self-support- 
ing with no “angels” to make up the deficits as is 


the custom with ballet companies today. 


















SHIRLEY BOOTH 





ELIA KAZAN 


In 1919 I was playing a one line 
part as a Negro waiter in “39 East” 
in which Henry Hull and Constance 
Binney were starring at The Broad- 
hurst. The understudy for Miss Binney 
was a yourg and beautiful girl named 
Tallulah Bankhead. Henry Hull be- 
came ill and I jumped into the star 
part of Napoleon Gibbs with one re- 
hearsal. My name went up in lights— 
Tallulah later replaced Constance Bin- 
ney. The run was interrupted by the 
“Revolt of the Actors” and I walked 
out of the show and led the company 
(in my uniform) down Broadway in 
the actors parade. 

SipnEY BLACKMER 
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Long, Long Ago 


In 1919 I was living in Hartford, 
Conn. with my family. An old friend 
of mine wrote me just the other day 
that she remembered me at the time 
this picture was taken. She reminded 
me of the very large mirror in the 
living room in front of which I used 
to stand—acting away in borrowed 
clothes—even at this tender age. So 1 
guess the career was pretty well estab- 


lished then! 
SHIRLEY BooTH 


In the year 1919 I left the Grocer’s 
Company School in London, England 
and sought employment at the firm of 
music publishers, Chappell & Co. in 
Vew Bond Street. | was assigned to 
the counting house where my duties 
were those of office boy. After office 
hours I devoted my spare time to act- 
ing in an amateur dramatic organiza- 
tion known as The St. Pancras Peo- 
ple’s Theatre. As a result of my ap- 
pearances at this theatre in Laurence 
Houseman’s “Little Plays of St. Fran- 
cis,” | graduated to the professional 
theatre, becoming leading man at the 
Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 

Maurice Evans 





MAURICE EVANS 





In 1919 I was recovering from tu- 
berculosis, living in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado and writing a column in the 
Colorado Springs Gazette under the 
by-line “Sidelines.” At that time Al- 
fred M. Knopf sent me manuscripts to 
read that he was sure had no merit, to 
amuse me. | was not amused, but he 
was right in the type of manuscripts 
he sent me. They were as bad as some 
unsolicited plays | am getting today. 

Howarp S. CULLMAN 





RUTH GORDON 


In 1919 I had just moved from 
Vansville, Louisiana to Culver, Indi- 
ana where my new Yankee step-father 
was on the faculty of the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy and Culver Summer 
School. I was having my first contact 
with life in the North, being kidded 
constantly about my thick Southern 
accent. Many of the kids in the neigh- 
borhood and I| used to put on pageants 
with properties and costumes we stole 
from the pageants of the Academy. In 
the summer | was a Woodcrafter, 
which is the Culver version of the Boy 
Scouts. | took part in the weekly Sat- 
urday night council ring fires, im 
which I often appeared as a painted 
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Indian. It was at that time, when | was 
eleven years old, that I just met Cap- 
tain Charles Mather, who taught 
drama at Culver, and who got me 
really involved in the theatre. 

JosHua Locan 


In 1919 | was playing the Pantages 
Time as a single act. My vaudeville 
act consisted of a sparkling mono- 
logue, some crude ventriloquism, and 
a bit of deft juggling. 

FRED ALLEN 


In 1919 | was a freshman at Omaha 
Central High School (Omaha, Ne- 
braska), and had no idea | was to 
have an acting career. 

Henry Fonpa 


In 1919, after several years in serv- 
ice, | got out of the army. Two 
months later | was married. 

Ezio Pinza 


GILBERT MILLER 


EZIO PINZA 


In 1919 1 lived at 76 Sickles Ave- 
nue, New Rochelle. | was going to the 
Winyah Avenue High School, which 
at that point was renamed “Lincoln.” 
! was reading “Tom Swift” ; all books, 
everything. | had never seen a play 
and had no thought of the theatre at 
all, and if there was anything further 
rom my mind than the theatre, I have 
no idea what it could be. 


Evia KAZAN 


In 1919 I was playing “The Baby 
Talk Lady” in Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen,” after the New York en- 
kagement, on a tour. 


RutuH GorDON 
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In 1919 my records show me that I 
had been on the stage one year, having 
been just demobbed from World War 
I, in 1918. In 1919 I played in vaude- 
ville in England with a girl as a double 
act for which I had written the lyrics 
and music and impersonated famous 
London comedians. Then I was in a 
musical comedy called “Telling the 
Tale” at the Ambassador T heatre Lon- 
don. Later in a revue also in London 
and on tour in England. In December 
1 was rehearsing for another revue 
called “Midnight Frolics” with Ger- 
trude Lawrence, which opened in 
Brighton England in January 1920 
and had a successful tour. 

ARTHUR MARGETSON 


In 1919 I was preparing to go to 
college (Columbia) because Columbia 
put on the best college shows and | 
was determined to write one. | did. 

RIcHARD RODGERS 


JOSHUA LOGAN 


Offhand | would say | was appear- 
ing in the Ohio River towns in a minor 
effort called “A Dangerous Maid,” 
containing a few songs by George 
Gershwin. As I recall, this troupe was 
stranded in Pittsburgh. 

VINTON FREEDLEY 


In 1919 | was in Weatherford, 
Texas, rehearsing the presentation of 
my first dance concert, the leading 
number of which was entitled “The 
Birth of a Butterfly from its Cocoon.” 
The cocoon was made of a burlap sack 

the dress, of many shades of net 
with hand-sewn beads—was made by 
my mother. In addition, I was learn- 





















ing to ride a pony bareback, and be- 
cause my parents had told me not to 
run the pony too fast or he would trip 
and fall, | was experimenting to see 
how fast they meant before he would 
trip. It was the first time I was ever 
conscious that not everything older 
people said came true; no matter how 
hard I raced that pony, he never once 
tripped or fell, but I did. There must 
be some moral to this! 

Mary Martin 


In 1919 | was approximately seven- 
teen years old and as far as | remem- 
ber, studying in Vienna. Fortunately, 
there is no photograph left of these 
days—surprising enough that I am 
left! 

Rupoir Binc 


In 1919 I was employed by Thomas 
E. Murray, Inc. Electrical Engineers. 
A. B. FARRELL 





ARTHUR MARGETSON 


In 1919 | was approximately eight 
years old, and don’t remember much 
about that period of my life except 
that I was shuttling between school 
in Milan at the lycée and taking trips 
to the country. 

Gian-CaRLo MENOTTI 


In 1919, | was in France with the 
U. S. Army, in which I was a First 
Lieutenant. 


GILBERT MILLER 


In 1919 | was bumming around the 
country, earning my coffee and crul- 
lers as a shorthand reporter. 

Bitty Rose 
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YOUR REGULAR MODERATOR 


... John K. M. McCaffrey, a fixture of ‘Author Meets the 


Critics,’ has a near monopoly on radio’s highbrow market. 


by MERLE MILLER 


@ In his own mind, John K. (for Kerwin) M. (for 
Michael) McCaffrey was perfectly trained for his job 
as moderator for television and radio programs like 
“Author Meets the Critics” (ABC) and “We Take 
Your Word” (CBS). He once played the tuba in the 
Madison, Wisconsin, high school orchestra. The instru- 
ment happened to be the only one left when he showed 
up late for try-outs, and it was forced on him. Now, 
however, he’s delighted. “The tuba was exactly right 
for me,” he says. “It is loud and brassy. It makes ugly 
sounds; nobody wants to listen to it, and it is not an 
essential part of the orchestra. That’s why I feel so at 
home as a moderator.” 

Among those who earn impressive incomes by regu- 
lar appearances on the radio and on television, Mc- 
Caffrey is decidedly unique. The field is dominated by 
men who, if accused of having read a book (and few 
ever are), could successfully deny it. McCaffrey, on 
the other hand, gives the impression of having read 
almost all the books ever written and having a decided 
opinion on each. 

Although his detractors are likely to dismiss him as 
being “the poor man’s Clifton Fadiman,” McCaffrey 
is one of the few men in his business who has earned 
a non-honorary Master of Arts degree. He is alone in 
having completed most of the research for a Ph.D. 
thesis concerned with the French influence on the Eng- 
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lish poets of the 17th century. In addition, compared 
to the nervous antics of most performers, McCaffrey, 
who does his work sitting down, is singularly relaxed, 
some people say almost lethargic. 

To be realistic, McCaffrey is not a moderator; he is 
not even a referee. During his eight years on “Author 
Meets the Critics” (now aired simultaneously on radio 
and television), he has considered it his duty to stir up 
vehement verbal battles, and, if the fight lags, he will 
happily take either side of the argument, usually the 
weaker. The latter habit he developed in college, where 
he invariably argued with all of the less inspiring pro- 
fessors. “Just like now,” says a friend who knew him 
then, “John considered it his duty to keep the rest of 
us from falling asleep.”” However, while the habit may 
have been popular with students, it was perhaps not 
coincidental that McCaffrey twice flunked out of the 
University of Wisconsin, and he never did pass chem- 
istry, though he took the same course for three suc- 
cessive years. When, a couple of years back, someone 
suggested that a popular chemistry book be discussed 
on “Author,” McCaffrey vehemently objected. That is 
one of the few subjects in the world on which he felt 
he would not be able to have the last—or nearly the 
last—word. 

Although physical blows have never been exchanged 
by participants in the show, McCaffrey often has to 
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comfort wounded writers, oddly enough the men. The 
women seem remarkably adept at defending themselves. 
When Granville Hicks, in discussing Fannie Hurst’s 
“Lonely Parade” called the author a second-rate novel- 
ist, she advised him to “crawl right back in the wall 
where you came from.” And when another critic com- 
plained that the heroine of Marcia Davenport’s “East 
Side, West Side” bathed incessantly, Mrs. Davenport 
sniffed the air delicately and observed that, in all 
probability, the young women the critic knew never 
bathed at all. Whit Burnett told Ilka Chase that her “In 
Bed We Cry” had been “written straight from the 
groin,’ but Miss Chase did not seem to mind. She 
smiled happily; such a remark, she probably felt, 
would sell many more copies of her book. 

Twice before broadcasts to discuss novels about the 
mentally ill, McCaffrey was warned by a participating 
psychiatrist that the authors, who had written auto- 
biographically, would probably revert to madness dur- 
ing the show. However, in each case the novelists acted 
with perfect decorum; both times it was the psychia- 
trist who lost his head. McCaffrey comforted National 
Broadcasting Company officials when, for the first time 
on television, the Rev. William C. Kiernan used the 
word “fornication” to describe a book, and when Sir 
Hubert Wilkins said of “Kabloona,” which he was 
supposed to defend, that it was “probably the worst 
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John K. M. McCaffrey 


book I’ve ever read,” McCaffrey caught the anguished 
author at the door of the studio and persuaded him 
to return to the microphone. 

“Some day,” McCaffrey feels, “either an author or 
a critic, or maybe both, is going to take a poke at me.” 
However, if that happens he is prepared to defend 
himself; after all, his nose has already been broken 
three times, once in an auto accident and twice as an 
amateur boxer, in high school and in college. Besides, 
he is inclined to take whatever happens to him some- 
what philosophically. He refuses either to plan for or 
even think much about the future. 

At thirty-six, McCaffrey, a blue-eyed, heavily freck- 
led, and wavy-haired man who looks rather like the 
non-dieting juvenile of a road show musical, has an 
awesome income, but that has not always been the case. 
On his first wedding anniversary, he was unemployed, 
permanently, he felt. Worse yet, he and his wife be- 
tween them had eighty cents to last from Friday until 
Monday when Mrs. McCaffrey, who was working, was 
to be paid. Happily, on Friday they were invited to 
Jamaica for the week end, which solved the food prob- 
lem. They traveled to and from by subway and re- 
turned on Monday with sixty cents left. On that day, 
too, McCaffrey got a $20-a-week job as a telephone 
answerer and kind of unglorified office boy. 

McCaffrey’s entire career has been equally shot with 
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luck and accident. In the first place, he expected to 
become a college professor; he still admires the aca- 
demic life, but, unfortunately, he says, “It’s impossible 
to teach and feed my three kids at the same time.” 
However, his father managed, feeding not three but 
six children. The elder McCaffrey was a world-famous 
metallurgist, and John was born in Moscow, Idaho, 
where his father was on the faculty of the state univer- 
sity. When John, the youngest of the six, was two years 
old, his father transferred to the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Madison. 

His five brothers and sisters had impressive aca- 
demic careers, and, as the son of a professor, McCaff- 
rey was at the very least expected to make Phi Beta 
Kappa. Instead, in addition to baiting professors, he 
ignored those subjects which bored him; he sometimes 
read as many as two books a day but had an aversion 
to those assigned him, and he spent all of his spare 
time in college dramatics. He toured the Middle West 
in an undergraduate version of “Of Thee I Sing.” Mc- 
Caffrey played Wintergreen, and by the time the tour 
ended, he had worn out what several co-eds on the 
campus considered a crooning voice superior to that 
of Rudy Vallee. McCaffrey hasn’t sung since, even 
under a shower. 

During one of his several enforced absences from 
the university, McCaffrey worked as a radio announcer 
in Chicago, but no one mistook him for Milton Cross, 
and when his employer, a staunch Wisconsin university 
graduate, discovered that he was without a degree, he 
fired him. 

At the end of a five-year struggle, McCaffrey was 
somewhat reluctantly awarded a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree by the university. Then he hurried off to New 
York, joining his sister, now as then at the New York 
School of Social Work. After a reasonably dedicated 
year at Columbia, he got his M.A. and, almost immedi- 
ately thereafter, a job teaching English at St. Joseph’s, 
a small Catholic college for women in Brooklyn. 

As a teacher, McCaffrey was almost embarrassingly 
popular. “We were,” says one of his former students, 
“all madly in love with him.” Among the admirers was 
Dorothy Kane, whom McCaffrey loved back, and he 
married her. Financially, however, he was less suc- 
cessful. When he quit, he was making $2,500 a year. 

McCaffrey thought he couldn’t do worse, but he was 
very wrong. For months no one would even interview 
him, let alone hire him. “It was,” he says, “as if I had 
a repulsive and very contagious disease.” Typically, he 
sat up most of one night in a day coach to get to Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, where he had heard of a minor 
job with the local Coca Cola company. However, when 
he walked into the office, he was not even invited to sit 
down. The hoped-for employer took one look at him, 
said, “There's a train back to New York in forty-five 
minutes,” and waved good-bye. 

Eventually, he did get a $20-a-week job which main- 
ly consisted of answering the telephone in the office of 
Julien Bryan, the photographer-lecturer. After a few 
months, McCaffrey’s salary was raised to $45 a week, 
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and, among other duties, he managed to drum up a 
full house for Bryan’s Town Hall lecture. 

His next job was with a public relations firm, which 
in addition to air conditioning and lumbering, was re. 
tained to glorify the Grand Old Party. Though now a 
registered and what he calls “a kind of enlightened” 
Republican, McCaffrey then developed stomach ulcers 
in trying to inspire public enthusiasm for the party, 
Fortunately, however, he was fired—the day before 
Christmas in 1941. 

After Christmas, through John Woodburn, a friend 
who was then a Doubleday editor, McCaffrey got what 
he considered the most desirable job in the city. He 
was hired at $55 a week as the assistant publicity chief 
of the publishing firm. Actually, despite the impres- 
sive title, his duties at first consisted entirely of writ- 
ing the authors’ biographies and plot synopses that 
appear on book jackets. In his spare time, he also read 
and gave lengthy opinions on manuscripts, and, in a 
few months, became a full-time editor. Among the 
books he edited was Carlos P. Romulo’s “I Saw the 
Fall of the Philippines” and Elizabeth Janeway’s “The 
Walsh Girls.” Although she did not intend it, Mrs. 
Janeway was indirectly responsible for propelling Mc- 
Caffrey into radio. “Eventually,” says an NBC execu- 
tive, “McCaffrey was bound to get mixed up with a 
microphone. They were made for each other. What 
happened simply hastened the liaison.” 

In April 1943, shortly after her novel was published, 
Mrs. Janeway, accompanied by her editor, went to 
Schenectady to appear on a fledgling local radio pro- 
gram. It was called “Author Meets the Critics,” and 
had been dreamed up about a year earlier by Martin 
Stone, an ambitious young attorney in Albany. The 
show had got off to an impressive start when, after a 
discussion of Clare Boothe Luce’s “Europe in the 
Spring,” every copy of the book available in town was 
sold. Shortly before Mrs. Janeway’s appearance, Jan 
(“Mrs. Miniver”) Struther had been in the city for a 
lecture; Stone had persuaded her to become the first 
real live author to subject herself to verbal criticism. 
Mrs. Struther not only withstood the barrage but ac- 
tually seemed to enjoy it. Thus, the pattern the pro- 
gram still follows was established. 

Deprecating Mrs. Janeway’s book on that now his- 
toric evening in Schenectady was Charles Wagner, 
book critic of the New York Mirror. He attacked “The 
Walsh Girls” on every possible ground; what’s more, 
he said, eying McCaffrey, if the book had an editor, 
which he doubted, the man was undoubtedly an illite- 
rate moron. 

At that point, McCaffrey leaped to his feet and as- 
tonished Mrs. Janeway, Wagner, and the Schenectady 
radio audience by declaring that if there was a moron 
in the studio it was not he but Wagner. As he so often 
has since, he spoke for several uninterrupted minutes, 
and, when he sat down, Stone applauded and asked if 
he'd be interested in occasional appearances on the 
show as a critic. The fee, Stone said, was $20 per ap- © 
pearance. McCaffrey nodded emphatically. 
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“] thought,” he said, “that Stone must be crazy. He 
appeared to be willing to pay me for shooting off my 
mouth, something I’d been doing free of charge all my 
life.” 

After two additional appearances on the show as 
a critic, McCaffrey took over as what the announcer 
calls, “your regular moderator, John K. M. McCaffrey.” 
In the years since he has missed only two shows, once 
when he was in Hollywood on business, again when in 
Bermuda on vacation. 

Meantime, McCaffrey, who still is inclined to look 
upon both radio and television as unstable ways of 
making a living, continued at Doubleday, though his 
income from “Author” grew to be several times what 
he received as an editor. In January 1944, he went to 
American Magazine as its fiction editor, an occupation 
he heartily enjoyed. 

“I was and am a damned good editor,” he says now. 
“I’m not like most of them. Believe it or not, I never 
wanted to be a writer.” Quite a few of McCaffrey’s 
friends are skeptical, and a few of them remember that 
in his early days in New York he sent several short 
stories around to the magazines. Inevitably, they say, 
the stories were returned with cool printed rejection 
slips. After several such experiences, they believe, Mc- 
Caffrey may have decided he didn’t want to be a writer 
anyway. 

After two years and eight months at American, Me- 
Caffrey applied for the job of running the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer novel contest, a $200,000 luxury which the 
movie company has since abandoned. McCaffrey had 
lunch with Mrs. Carol Brandt, M.G.M.’s eastern story 
editor, and the interview seemed to go swimmingly. 
However, no promises were made, and a few days later 
an emissary from the M.G.M. office called to tell Me- 
Caffrey that during their lunch Mrs. Brandt had no- 
ticed he was wearing black silk socks. 

“She doesn’t like black silk socks,” said the emissary. 
“If you work here, she wants you to wear French lisle 
socks.” McCaffrey said he’d be delighted to wear 
French lisle socks if (a) Mrs. Brandt would pay for 
them; and (b) He retained the right of veto. 

He got the job anyway, and during much of the 
time at M.G.M., he wore black silk socks to the office. 

During his year with the movie company, McCaffrey 
chose two prize-winning novels. One was Esther Forbes’ 
“Running of the Tide,” the other, the late Ross Lock- 
ridge, Jr.’s “Raintree County.” In addition, McCaffrey 
doled out a large number of substantial advances to 
worthy writers whose books were not likely movie ma- 
terial; he simply wanted to keep the authors eating 
and writing. 

At M.G.M., too, McCaffrey received his first and, 
now that his waistline has somewhat expanded, prob- 
ably his last offer to become a film actor. One after- 
noon a secretary of one of the Warner Brothers called 
him, and, after a sufficiently lengthy wait, allowed Mc- 
Caffrey to speak to the great man himself. 

“Been watching you on television,” said the Warner 
brother. That was nice, McCaffrey replied. 
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“Ever thought of an acting career?” asked the War- 
ner. McCaffrey said he hadn't. 

“Think about it then,” ordered Warner. “I'll call you 
back in a day or so. And, by the way, where can you be 
reached?” 

“At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,” said McCaffrey. 

Warner gasped, put down the receiver, and never 
called back. McCaffrey is inclined to think it’s just as 
well. 

As of now, McCaffrey is what he calls “not regularly 
employed.” He is only moderator for “Author” and the 
radio and television versions of the new quiz, “We 
Take Your Word,” and he is involved in at least half 
a dozen other programs still in the planning stage. But 
he’d like to do more. In a sense, he shares with Fadi- 
man an almost complete monopoly on what one radio 
agent calls “the highbrow market.” “It’s not easy,” the 
agent says. “You got to look bright and talk bright, 
but you can’t look and talk too bright. You can see 
how tough it is.” 

On the four days a week he stays home, McCaffrey 
enjoys a reasonable facsimile of what he considers the 
good life in Washington, Connecticut, a non-commut- 
ing community in which he owns an unpretentious 13- 
room house. He gardens, participates in an occasional 
set of tennis, reads extensively (his own taste runs to 
Joyce, Kafka, and Kierkegaard), and writes the semi- 
monthly column on publishing which he does for 
Publishers Weekly. In addition, McCaffrey has just fin- 
ished a collection of the criticism on Ernest Heming- 
way, along with an introductory essay by himself. 

If, as now seems unlikely, he should ever find the 
time, he’d like to write a biography of Sir Thomas 
More, the author of “Utopia,” a man of considerable 
culture and moral courage who early in the 16th Cen- 
tury died on the scaffold after making a number of un- 
flattering observations about Henry VIII. 

McCaffrey thinks the modern world needs a few 
Mores around, but he sees none. His own professional 
future seems uncertain—but promising. At one time in 
1948 he was “making more in a week than I ever 
thought I’d make in a year.” He wrote and broadcast 
a daily program of rambling comments called “Room 
416,” and, in addition, he conducted a popular little 
horror called “What Makes You Tick?” in which 
psychiatrists gave off-the-cuff analyses to unhappy peo- 
ple extroverted enough to tell their troubles to the 
world. 

Both programs ended abruptly, and McCaffrey’s 
earnings dropped to a point where, briefly, he won- 
dered if maybe he shouldn’t have stayed in teaching. 
However, he didn’t worry long. Although he is not 
generally an admirer of Somerset Maugham, he is in- 
clined to agree that, as a Maugham character has ob- 
served, “It is better to be born lucky than wise.” Mc- 
Caffrey is lucky and knows it. His entire career proves 
that. 

“Just suppose,” he sometimes thinks, “I had not 
gone to Schenectady with Elizabeth Janeway.” 

The mere thought makes him shudder. 






















The American Dance Way 
by Walter Terry, Guest Editor 


Our way of life in America has 
made possible our way of dance in the 
American theatre. It is—in both in- 
stances—a free way which admits to 
and accepts the conformist and the 
non-conformist, which does, in truth, 
celebrate the individual. 

The dance art resulting from this 
cherishing of the individual is, in- 
evitably, rich (in merit if not in cash) 
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and varied. It has produced Ruth St. 
Denis and the Radio City Music Hall 
Rockettes, Martha Graham and Bill 
Robinson, Jerome Robbins and Pear! 
Primus, Nana Gollner and La Meri, 
Helen Tamiris and Fred Astaire and 
a legion more, each different from the 
other but each representing through 
individual gifts, American dance. 
This free way of dance has not, of 
course, outlawed tradition. Our Amer- 
ican ballet companies have retained 
“Swan Lake” and “Giselle” and “Cop- 
pelia”; they have revived and restored 
other masterpieces from the past and 
they have fostered the creation of new 


Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in cooperation 
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Maria Bonfanti, 
Crook,” sensational musical of 1866. 
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works in the classic idiom. But even 
here, one commences to note the col- 
ors of individualism, for American 
dancers search traditional roles for 
fresh meanings and touch their move- 
ments with rhythmic accents and dy- 
namic shadings peculiar to the indivi- 
dual or to American ways of motion. 
The choreographers dedicated to clas- 
sicism tend to extend the vocabularly 
of academic dance (while retaining 
strict form) and, along with the dane- 
ers, enrich their patterns with new 
dynamic values. 

America’s non-conformists of dance 
in the field of choreography consti- 
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tute the largest segment of successful 
dance creators. They have introduced 
wholly new movements into ballet, 
created new forms and emerged with 
theatrical dance creations which one 
could not, with any surety, describe 
either as ballet or as modern dance 
but would prefer to call simply 
“dance.” Commencing with Duncan, 
St. Denis, and Shawn and continuing 
through Graham, Humphrey, Weid- 
man, Tamiris, Holm, and their jun- 
iors in the area of modern dance, we 
have had a vital rebel dance, fluid yet 
disciplined, questing and discovering, 
experimental but theatrical. 

Tap dance has found new horizons 
through Astaire, Draper, and Kelly; 
ihe incredible riches of ethnologic 
dance are being distributed by La 
Meri, Primus, Dunham, and others; 
even musical comedy has witnessed 
daring dance developments within its 
supposedly limited (but this is er- 
roneous) orbit, and finally we have 
an Iva Kitchell to make riotous fun— 
in the best American tradition—of all 
of our dance accomplishments. We 
look about us, then, and view a dance 
scene of almost incredible scope, 
broad but inexhaustably detailed, for 
it reflects the breadth of our land and 
of our interests and it mirrors those 
details of personal difference which 
make the American an individual and 
not a member of a mass. 


Walter Terry, who has edited this 
section on “Dance in the American 
Theatre,” is the dance critic of the 


New York Herald Tribune. 


Dance in the American 
Theatre: A History 


by Lillian Moore 


Since early colonial days, dance 
and theatre in America have been 
closely allied. It is only in very recent 
years, however, that dancing has been 
to any great extent integrated with 
the dramatic and musical stage. In- 
dependent dance spectacles, on the 
other hand, can trace their popularity 
back to the beginnings of American 
theatre in the eighteenth century. 

When the new theatre at Williams- 
burg was opened in 1751, the per- 
formance of “Richard III” was em- 
bellished by the execution, between 


the acts, of “a grand tragic dance 
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composed by M. Demeter, called the 
Royal Captive, after the Turkish man- 
ner.” “The Beggar’s Opera,” given in 
New York in that same year, had the 
added attraction of “entertainments 
between the acts, viz. a Harlequin’s 
Dance, a Pierrot Dance, and the 
Drunken Peasant, all by a gentleman 
late from London.” 

Pantomimes and Harlequinades, oc- 
casionally introduced before the Rev- 
olution, became extremely popular 
after the young country had won its 
independence. What was probably the 
first actual ballet seen in New York 
City was “The Bird Catcher,” pre- 
sented in 1792 by Alexander Placide 
and his wife, who were tight-rope per- 
formers and acrobats, as well as ballet 
dancers. The first American profes- 
sional dancer, John Durang, was a 
member of their company. 

American theatre programs of the 
early nineteenth century were of a 
most eclectic nature, often including 
on one bill a farce, a tragedy, several 
interpolated dances, and a pantomime 
or ballet. The dancing itself seems to 
have been fairly simple, consisting of 
elementary theatrical forms based on 
European peasant dances, on English 
and Scotch country dances and horn- 
pipes, and on the popular social 
dances of the day, such as the stylish 
waltz and quadrille, and the already 
old-fashioned minuet and gavotte. 
Pantomime played an important part 
in all dance productions. 

Francisque Hutin, who made her 
debut at the Park Theatre, New York, 
in 1827, introduced something called 
“the new French style of dancing,” 
which seems to have been merely the 
traditional classic ballet, brought to a 
height of perfection hitherto unknown 
in America. Hutin turned swift, showy 
pirouettes, and dazzled her audiences 
by dancing on the pointes of her toes, 
then something of an innovation even 
in Europe. After seeing Hutin and the 
troupe which had accompanied her 
from Paris, American audiences re- 
fused to be content with the less spec- 
tacular “English style.” 

The period of the highest develop- 
ment of the romantic ballet in Europe, 
during the quarter of a century which 
followed Taglioni’s creation of “La 
Sylphide” in 1832, corresponded with 
a similar “golden age” in this country. 
“La Sylphide” was danced here, by 
Mile. Celeste, just three years after 
its Paris premiére. Most of the ballet 
masterpieces of the period, such as 
“Esmeralda,” “La Jolie Fille de 
Gand,” “La Péri,” and “Le Diable 
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Boiteux,” were as much admired in 
America as on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The glamorous Viennese bal- 
lerina, Fanny Elssler, who visited this 
country in 1840-42, caused a sensa- 
tion which was only equalled, a dec- 
ade later, by Jenny Lind. Other dis- 
tinguished visitors included Paul and 
Amelie Taglioni (the brother and sis- 
ter-in-law of the great Marie Tag- 
lioni) , Marius Petipa, future choreog- 
rapher of “Swan Lake” and “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” Charles and Ronzi 
Vestris, and the celebrated dance- 
mime, Mile. Celeste. 

In the meantime, America had pro- 
duced a few dance stars of its own. 
Mary Ann Lee, Augusta Maywood, 
and George W. Smith, all trained in 
the Philadelphia studio of the French 
dancer P. H. Hazard, had distin- 
guished careers. Lee and Smith were 
the first American interpreters of 
“Giselle,” while Maywood spent most 
of her life in Europe, dancing at the 
Paris Opera, La Scala, Milan, and 
the Vienna Opera. Julia Turnbull and 
Harriette Wells ranked only slightly 
below the first three in skill and art- 
istry. 

The production of the elaborate 
extravaganza “The Black Crook,” in 
1866, found the ballet one of the most 
important elements of the spectacle. 
Its dances, executed by ballerinas like 
Marie Bonfanti and Rita Sangalli 
(who later created Delibes’ “Sylvia” 
at the Paris Opera) , made it one of the 
all-time hits of the American stage. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth- 
century ballet, in this country at least, 
degenerated into a meaningless exhi- 
bition of acrobatics, and dancing in 
general lost something of its impor- 
tance in American life. Minstrel 
shows, which had flourished since the 
forties, continued to foster the devel- 
opment of the buck-and-wing and 
soft shoe dancing which eventually 
blossomed into the typically Ameri- 
can form, tap. 

At about the turn of the century, 
however, two American dance pio- 
neers, Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. 
Denis, quietly began the revolutionary 
reforms which opened the way for the 
modern dance and infused new life 
into the traditional ballet. Duncan 
threw away her slippers, let down her 
hair, freed the body (and, incidental- 
ly, reformed women’s dress) and in- 
terpreted the symphonies of the great 
masters in dance forms based on nat- 
ural, earthy, human rhythms. The ap- 
proach of St. Denis was quite differ- 
ent: she steeped herself in the art, cus- 
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toms, and religion of the Orient, and 
of other alien cultures, transmuting 
this raw material into the creative 
dance which was her great contribu- 
tion to the American theatre. Her al- 
liance with Ted Shawn in 1914 pro- 
duced Denishawn, the first great 
American school and company, which 
in turn nurtured the pioneers of mod- 
ern dance, Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, and Charles Weidman. 

In the meantime, Anna Pavlova and 
Mikhail Mordkin, and a little later the 
Diaghileff company and Vaslav Ni- 
jinsky, had brought the vivid, color- 
ful Russian Ballet, and the choreo- 
graphic genius of Mikhail Fokine, to 
the American public. During the twen- 
ties and early thirties, foreign artists 
such as the incomparable La Argen- 
tina, and the outstanding representa- 
tives of the German modern dance 
movement, Harald Kreutzberg, Mary 
Wigman, Kurt Jooss, and the teacher 
Hanya Holm, continued to bring their 
fertile contributions to an art which 
was nearly ready to burst forth as a 
vital expression of American culture. 

The year 1933 seems to have 
marked a turning point. It saw the 
foundation, by Lincoln Kirstein and 
George Balanchine, of the School of 
the American Ballet, which later pro- 
vided the nucleus of dancers for the 
American Ballet, the Ballet Caravan, 
and the present New York City Ballet. 
In 1933 Ted Shawn, who more than 
any other individual has contributed 
to the growth of the American male 
dancer, formed his Men’s Group. The 
first American appearances of the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo gave added 
impetus to an artistic movement which 
was rapidly gathering momentum. 

Ruth Page in Chicago, Catherine 
Littlefield in Philadelphia, and the 
Christensens in San Francisco began 
the production of ballets based on in- 
digenous themes. The theories of 
Graham, Humphrey, and Weidman 
crystallized in original, disturbing. 
American works. The American Bal- 
let stormed the stronghold of conserv- 
atism, the Metropolitan Opera; its off- 
shoot, the Ballet Caravan, brought 
forth one of the finest of American 
ballets, the Loring-Copland “Billy the 
Kid.” 

In 1938 Massine and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo brought its last 
great contingent of European stars 
(Markova, Dolin, Slavenska, and 
Franklin, among others) to a country 
which was already producing its own 
fine dancers. George Balanchine went 
quietly ahead, strengthening and ex- 
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Ruth St. Denis in 1907, 
photographed in Paris at 
the start of her career as a 
rebel in the art of dance. 


panding the vocabulary of classicism 
while his influence penetrated into 
every corner of the American theatre. 
from the ballet stage to Broadway and 
Hollywood. Ballet Theatre, founded 
in 1940, introduced the work of a 
young British choreographer, Antony 
Tudor, who had found new depths of 
expression in the old classic language. 
It was Ballet Theatre which produced 
“Fancy Free,” the glorious, rollicking 
bit of contemporary Americana which 
was Jerome Robbins’ first ballet. 

Agnes De Mille, meanwhile, had 
created “Rodeo,” another signpost in 
the progress of American ballet. It 
was through “Rodeo” that she was as- 
signed the choreography of “Okla- 
homa!” and started a revolution in 
musical comedy dancing which has 
resulted in the amazing recent devel- 
opment of integration of dance and 
theatre on the Broadway stage. 

Dance has never flourished more 
vigorously than it does in the America 
of today. There is healthy activity in 
all its varied forms: as an independent 
spectacle, in ballet, concert, or mod- 
ern dance theatre, or allied with mu- 
sic and drama, or as an important 
branch of our educational system, or 
part of our daily social life. This coun- 
try will always, we hope, play willing 
and eager host to great artists from 
every part of the world (witness the 
furore caused here by the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet), but it should be noted 
that our products, too, are now of ex- 





portable quality. The summer of 1950 
alone saw European appearances by 
our New York City Ballet, the Ballet 
Theatre, Martha Graham, and the 
company of Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, 
and José Limon. 


Lillian Moore is a successful dancer, 
writer of magazine articles, and auth- 
or. A distinguished historian of dance, 
she is particularly noted for her de- 
tailed research into the backgrounds 
and chronology of dance in America. 





A Half-Century 
by Ruth St. Denis 


I am no scholar and, therefore, 
quite incapable of telling anything 
particularly penetrating about my 
own Life And Times at the turn of the 
century. I first came up to the “Big 
City” with my mother to storm the 
ramparts of the theatre. I found acro- 
batics, vaudeville, flea circuses but no 
dance concerts anywhere and def: 
nitely no ballet; in fact, the only ballet 
was represented by a doddering old 
crew at the Met. In 1900 our farm- 
ers and cloak-and-suit public was 
quite content to watch the stress and 
strain of doing the split in a dozen 
different ways, and the drama, as ex 
pressed in those days, was generally 
melodrama, with occasional forays 
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into Shakespeare when Booth or Bar- 
rett came to town. 

Unlike the long-ago public of which 
| speak, I was not content with what 
| found in New York fifty-and-more 
years ago. I sensed then as I know 
now that we were and are a pioneer- 
ing people. But our pioneering had 
to wait for dance, though as you 
know, I give quite unreserved honor 
and praise to Genevieve Stebbins (ex- 
ponent of the teachings of the great 
Francois Delsarte) who was the wom- 
an I saw who really changed my life 
more than anybody else did at the 
time. She was (and I am quite sure 
that she was unaware of Isadora Dun- 
can) the first woman to revive the 
Greek ideal in America and I can say 
of her as of Duncan that we have not 
yet caught up with either of them. 

We have not caught up with either 
Stebbins or Duncan because our trend 
in dance today, omitting my own per- 
sonal endurance fight, is in the direc- 
tion of mechanics of some kind, dance 
mechanics which range from the me- 
chanical perfection of Jack Cole (with 
predominant emphasis on the body) 
to the extremes of the meticulous busi- 
ness of ballet. Our national minds 
adore mechanics, yet within the means 
of our present generation lies our 
basic talent. (Or does it lead to the 
atomic bomb as our finest achieve- 
ment?) So when I say that we have 
not caught up with Stebbins and Dun- 
can, | mean that our feeling and con- 
ception of the dance as the instrument 
of the soul, and not merely of the mind 
or emotions, is still in its infancy. 

Following my debut and the many 
years of creating, teaching, and tour- 
ing which followed, I suddenly real- 
ized that I had spent all of my philo- 
sophical interest and energies on the 
Orient and that I must begin to devote 
myself to Christianity and later to an 
entirely personalized version of the 
fusion of East and West. Many plans, 
because of lack of funds, had to be 
dropped, but with the founding of my 
Society of Spiritual Arts, certain mod- 
est activities along these lines were 
experienced, and I believe I can state 
that these activities helped to stimu- 
late the rest of the country to turn its 
attention to the spiritual realization 
not only of the dance but of all the 
arts. In addition to my own Church 
of the Divine Dance, various centers 
have been and are being formed in 
such diverse spots as Hanover, N. H.., 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Pasadena, Cal., 
for the purpose of developing this 
divine dance. 
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I have found young modern danc- 
ers interested in my church-dance ac- 
tivities and, at a certain university, 
I have come upon a nucleus of idealis- 
tic and spiritually-minded youngsters 
who will, I think, pursue this dance 
trend as they develop. This may be 
plain wishful thinking and a mere ex- 
tension of my own artistic vanity, but 
I can at least state that as parallel and 
balance to the technical development 
of our dance, there is now apparent 
in this country a new upward trend 
to dance, a trend only dreamed of by 
the few in a distant season of pre-1900 
when my mother and I came “to storm 
the ramparts of the theatre.” 


Ruth St. Denis, lovingly known as 
“Miss Ruth” and generally recognized 
as “The First Lady of the Dance,” has 
been dancing for more than fifty 
years. As an independent artist and 
in partnership with her husband, Ted 
Shawn, she not only created for her- 
self a phenomenally successful career 
(which still continues) but also 
changed the course of theatrical dance 
in America. 


The American Ballerina 
by Nora Kaye 


The whole point of view of the bal- 
lerina has changed. In the past she 
was concerned with the technical as- 
pect of ballet whereas now she thinks 
primarily of portrayal. The ballerina. 
of course (whatever her era), must 
bring something of her own creative 
skill to bear upon her theatrical re- 
alization of those patterns of dance 
established by the choreographer. Not 
so long ago the ballerina tended to 
embellish the technical side of a given 
role, but today’s truly contemporary 
ballerina, instead of adding virtuosic 
embroidery to her assignment, en- 
deavors to extend and develop the 
dramatic lines of a role. 

In “Swan Lake,” for example, after 
learning the choreography, I found 
that it did not consist of merely a 
series of arabesques, pirouettes, and 
other traditional steps, but that each 
movement itself, because of its appli- 
cation to a specific story line, had a 
specific meaning. My dancing ances- 
tress was rarely aware of drama out- 
side of the pantomimic sequences in 
her ballet. As her descendant, | am 
concerned with the drama of move- 





ment. In “Swan Lake,” there is a 
pirouette which follows that moment 
when the Prince gently lifts the Queen 
of the Swans from her position of low 
obeisance close to the floor. This 
pirouette, I feel, should represent not 
only a physical culmination of a 
movement phrase but also reflect the 
emotional fulfillment experienced by 
a woman who finds herself warm and 
secure in the arms of the man she 
loves. 

There are other supposedly tradi- 
tional movements in “Swan Lake,” 
each of which has, for me at least, a 
specific meaning. One might point to 
one arabesque which repels, another 
which invites, and yet another which 
represents the desire for escape, just 
as elsewhere in this ballet a sequence 
of supported turns in attitude also 
conveys the escape-urge. One might 
argue that realistic drama, the con- 
veying of human emotion, has little 
place in a ballet predicated upon fan- 
tasy, but in rebuttal I will say that the 
Swan Queen or the Firebird or Giselle 
(in her aspect as a ghost-maiden) 
must, if she is to evoke the sympathy 
of an audience, demonstrate real, as 
well as fantastic, values. 

As another example of the modern 
ballerina’s approach to a classical 
role, | might point to “Giselle.” Nat- 






























Anthony Tudor’s “Jardin Aux Lilas” 
danced by Hugh Laing, Nora Kaye, 
and Mr. Tudor. 







































Doris Humphrey, formerly a dancer, is 
now a leading choreographer in the 
field of American Modern Dance. 


urally, this ballet must be presented 
in terms of its own dance period, but 
while some ballerinas of the past have 
been content to project it merely as 
a conventional “ballerina role,” the 
modern interpreters are inclined to 
pr’sent the “real” Giselle herself, and 
not simply as a ballerina slumming 
as a peasant maid. 

In all traditional roles, then, the 
modern American ballerina is not 
dedicated to the reproduction of past 
performances but with the renewing 
of great parts. In traditional roles 
as in new roles, she attempts to ana- 
lyze and absorb the backgrounds of a 
character so that she comes to move 
as only that character could move. In 
other words—to go back to our origi- 
nal example—a pirouette is not sim- 
ply a pirouette. It can convey an emo- 
tional value and that value will vary 
from Giselle to Hagar, from the Swan 
Queen to Lizzie Borden, and from epi- 
sode to episode within each ballet in 
which these characters appear. 

In “Pillar of Fire,” a modern work, 
we were faced with a play without 
words. The characters were explained 
to us by the choreographer, Antony 
Tudor, in the nature of life-back- 
grounds. So clearly were these ex- 
plained in biographical terms to us 
by Mr. Tudor that when we came to 
experience the actual choreography, 
we found that we could move only as 
those characters would move. This, 
in the main, is true of all contempo- 
rary ballets in that each movement, 
large or small, must express and be 
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irrevocably allied to a specific char- 
acter and his highly individual char- 
acteristics. Hagar, in this ballet, could 
not possibly move like Giselle, for, al- 
though the technique of ballet has re- 
mained comparatively unchanged for 
two centuries, our current awareness 
of the dramatic values and usages of 
traditional movement has become so 
personalized as to make some of these 
movements (on certain occasions) al- 
most unrecognizable as the actions 
familiar to the classroom. 

As an American ballerina, then, | 
never take anything for granted. | 
question each tradition, each interpre- 
tation, each movement. The answers 
I have found, sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong, constitute my con- 
tribution to the young American 
dancer of ballet: not to accept until 
you understand (at least to your own 
satisfaction), and not to dance any 
role, ancient or new, until you do un- 
derstand. This urge to question and 
to discover is, I think, the trademark 
of American ballet. 


Nora Kaye, American by birth and 
training in dance, is the prima baller- 
ina of Ballet Theatre. Her peform- 
ances in “Pillar of Fire,” “Fall River 
Legend,” “Facsimile,” and other dra- 
matic ballets have lifted her to the po- 
sition of first dramatic ballerina of 
our day. 


America’s Modern Dance 
by Doris Humphrey 


The twentieth century has seen the 
emergence of a new dance, so vital- 
ized by fresh aims, revolutionary 
movement, and a widened range of 
subject matter, that it has inevitably 
been classed as “modern,” along with 
the music, painting, and literature of 
the new age. Its essential purpose is to 
reveal something about people, to 
communicate to each individual some 
emotional state, idea or situation 
which he can identify with his own 
experience. Grasping modern dance 
should be easy, and the fact that it 
frequently is not is due to failure on 
both sides of the footlights. Dancers 
are sometimes guilty of a variety of 
sins, of which obscurity is the most 
unforgivable, and audiences, on their 
part, come unprepared and tradition- 
bound. In the interest of clarity, let 
me state again what modern dance 








seems to be, and what contribution jt 
has made to the art. 


A Tueatre Art or Our Time 


Pioneers in the field were all profes. 
sional dancers, who searched in their 
own souls and bodies for new means 
of communicating to audiences, 
Dances were born in the wings of the 
stage and cradled on the apron. That 
is to say, literary ideas were not pri- 
mary, plots were absent, music was 
secondary, likewise costumes and 
décor, and the expressiveness of the 
human body was paramount. Not all 
dancers with new ideas were consist- 
ently devoted to this purpose, yet the 
main line can be traced from Ruth 
St. Denis and Isadora Duncan to the 
present, and if one word were se- 
lected to characterize the whole trend, 
that word would be “subjective.” 
Dancers found that they were people 
first, with new attitudes and feelings 
about life in a world of vast sociologi- 
cal, psychological, and _ historical 
Wrapped in emotion, and 
suffused with a vision, they spoke to 
us, not only of themselves, but of a 
new language of movement which had 
to be discovered to convey their mean- 
ing. The old forms would not do, the 
resources of the human body had to 
be enlarged, revitalized, to contain the 


change. 


new dance. 
New MEANS oF COMMUNICATION 


Modern dance bases its technique 
on natural movement, and this in- 
cludes not only the use of the body in 
its rhythmic, dynamic, and _ linear 
functioning as a highly complex ani- 
mal, but also an enormous amount of 
gesture, a ready-made language, re- 
peated by so many millions of people 
that they have become patterned, crys- 
tallized, and recognizable. There are, 
for instance, endless social gestures, 
and the collective gestures of crowds, 
and movements of work, play, and 
All these evidences 
of behavior have been noted and used 
before in the stage arts, but it is 
modern dance which enriches them 
with a wider range, a_ subtler 
and more penetrating understanding 
which removes them from pantomime, 
and above all endows them with nat- 
Today it might be 
difficult to see anything natural in 4 
performance of modern dance, and 
indeed, only the basis is natural, for 
the whole product has been put 
through a process of stylization which 
not only makes it unique, but art 
Stylizing basic behavior so that it 


emotional states. 


ural movement. 
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amounts to abstraction, is one of the 
outstanding contributions of the new 
dance to culture, and it is precisely 
here that audiences should be more 
sensitized and aware. 

As modern dance began to be estab- 
lished, the rest of the stage arts were 
gradually added. New music was 
basically saying the same thing as 
dance. hence was welcome, but was 
asked to be a different sort of partner. 
The two elements were considered as 
separate contributors to a central idea 
or an emotional texture, and this often 
led to unusual accompaniment which 
abandoned traditional music. Whole 
dances were supported by percussion 
only, or with new sounds from old in- 
struments, and music was even dis- 
pensed with altogether, dancers mak- 
ing a sort of visual sound of their own. 
So, too, the spoken word was added 
to an art that had been non-vocal for 
centuries. Thus it was a short step 
to a full use of the elements of theatre. 
Three dimensional sets appeared, cos- 
tumes were designed to fit the new 
freedom of the body, dramatic light- 
ing played a score as moving as music. 
Two more outstanding changes were 
apparent. A new approach to choreog- 
raphy had to be discovered to fit the 
central concept, and lastly the male 
dancer was brought back to his for- 
mer eminence as an important person 
with something to say. 


New SuBJect MATTER 


Modern dance has been particularly 
enterprising in searching out new 
themes. Additions to the world’s 
knowledge about people in the form 
of psychology was a natural experi- 
mental field for an art so subjective 
to begin with. New revelations about 
behavior found their way into dance, 
sometimes as contemporary themes, 
and sometimes as revaluations of 
myth and legend. These were not all 
dark and Freudian either. Some very 
penetrating dances were done with a 
light touch, and Terpsichore found 
herself listening to a rare sound, genu- 
ine laughter in a dance theatre. 

There were social themes too, many 
of them valid, but some reaching too 
far into the field of propaganda. Even 
if Fannie Brice satirized the whole 
thing as “Rewolt,” the awareness of 
changing social relationships is im- 
portant as a contribution to the range 
of material. 

Delving into the riches of modern 
literature, dancers do not hesitate to 
translate plays, poems, and novels into 
plastic terms—as often as not quoting 
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the authors extensively. These forms 
come close to the lyric theatre, which 
musicians and playwrights have also 
been struggling toward. New expres- 
sion in the theatre was the concern of 
a great many people and individual 
effort overlapped at various points. 

Two other main streams of subject 
matter were outstanding. These were 
the religious and the folk theme, called 
in this country, Americana. Folklore 
has long been the basis for dance, so 
the material itself is not new, but it 
must be remembered that movement 
is the heart of the matter, therefore 
familiar themes treated with modern 
technique are modern dances, and 
conversely, a ballet straight out of 
Americana is still a traditional dance 
if done in a traditional manner. Re- 
ligious dances, on the other hand, are 
a new thing in the world, since the 
lapse of ritual. The awakened con- 
sciousness of dancers, stemming from 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, has 
brought back this most profound ex- 
perience of the spirit to the church, 
the school, and the stage. 

To illustrate more concretely how 
a choreographer goes about coordi- 
nating the elements which go into a 
modern dance, I quote a description 
of three dances on social themes. 
which I wrote in 1936: 

“During the recent insurgence of 
art as conflict, I felt that much of the 
work produced was completely nega- 
tive and that some affirmation should 
be made. My trilogy, composed of 
‘New Dance,’ “With My Red Fires, 
and “Theatre Piece,’ was conceived 
under such circumstances as these. 
In the face of a dance world largely 
proclaiming, ‘This is not!,’ | would 
say, “This is!’ 

“The first work, ‘New Dance,’ was 
concerned with social relationships, 
with a modern brotherhood of man. 
Since I was conveying an idea and not 
a concrete program, I built the dance 
in symphonic form. When it was done, 
I found a preliminary dance must be 
composed to show the world as it is 
today. This work, “Theatre Piece,’ 
gave added force to ‘New Dance.’ 
which showed an ideal world. 

“Both of these dances were con- 
cerned with large social relationships. 
and I felt that the picture would not 
be complete without showing some- 
thing of the relationship of man and 
woman within this social scheme. In 
such a way ‘With My Red Fires’ was 
composed, using both the abstract 
movement of the first dance and the 
dramatic movement of the second. 





































































eileen darby 


Pearl Lang and Daniel Nagrin in a 
number from “Touch And Go,” 
choreographed by Helen Tamiris 
(insert). 


exander 


5 


Martha Graham’s “Deaths And 
Entrances” danced by Miss Gra- 
ham and John Butler. 


rio rose: 


ma 


La Meri in “Bach-Bharata,” a work 
based on the classic dance of 
India, set to Bach music. 
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“Each of these dances was planned 
as to form before it was begun, but 
how was the first move determined ? 
From the idea. . . 

“For instance, in the first part of 
the ‘New Dance’ the theme required 
a disconnected, unorganized oufpour- 
ing of desire from a fragment of a 
group by the remainder of the group. 
For this, Charles Weidman and I ob- 
viously were the central figures brok- 
en off from the group, the rest of the 
dancers, the onlookers. These two 
sometimes moved together harmoni- 
ously, sometimes at variance, but al- 
ways restlessly as though in search of 
a new life. This was the mood of dis- 
covery which I needed. The setting for 
the ‘New Dance’ also came from the 
idea. I needed blocks at the beginning 
to suggest an arena from which a 
crowd looks down. These were used 
later, piled in the center, to emphasize 
unity, and balanced harmony achieved 
at the end. The music was especially 
composed by Wallingford Riegger.” 





Doris Humphrey, dancer, teacher and 
choreographer, was a soloist and 
teacher in the Denishawn company 
and school and later, with Charles 
Weidman, co-founder and co-star of 
the Humphrey-Weidman school and 
company. She is regarded by many as 
our foremost choreographer. 


Interview 
by Helen Tamiris 


Cast of Characters: A Reporter 
A Choreographer 


Time: The Present 


REeporTER: Now what about musical 
comedy ? 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Well, what about 
it? 


Reporter: Yes, what about it? 


CHOREOGRAPHER: The first thing 
about it is that it has to be taken 
seriously. 


Reporter: What do you mean “se- 
riously ?” When I go to a show I go to 
have a good time. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Do you take hav- 
ing a good time seriously ? 


Reporter: If you mean by “serious- 
ly” that I want my money back if | 
don’t enjoy myself, sure I take it se- 
riously. 
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CHOREOGRAPHER: Score one for you! 
Too bad you can’t get your money 
back, but I didn’t mean “seriously” 
that way. I meant . . 


REPORTER: You mean, I am not to be 
satisfied with just enjoyment, I must 
look for the higher things in the thea- 


tre. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: No! No! I’m not 
making myself clear. Of course you 
must enjoy yourself. Part of my job 
as a choreographer is to see that you 
do. There wouldn’t be much theatre 
left if you didn’t. But seriously 1 . . . 


Reporter: I know you choreog- 
raphers have made changes in the 
dancing these past few years, not the 
old line-up with a kick and a one-two- 
three. The whole style of dance has 
changed. In many instances the plot is 
actually told by means of dance, but 
now what? 


CHOREOGRAPHER: I was going to ask 
—Has the new approach to dance, the 
use of ballet and creative movement 
lessened your enjoyment in the thea- 
tre? 


Reporter: No, not at all—if you put 
it that way. But I don’t think about 
“approaches” and “new dance” or 
anything like that when I’m watching 
a show. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Of course you 
don’t, and shouldn’t. But analyzing 
the changes and discussing the devel- 
opments that can still be made is what 
I mean by taking it seriously. 


REPORTER: Score one for you this 
time! Go on. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Don’t you realize 
that a minor revolution is taking place 
in the theatre? We take for granted 
music and dance in a musical. That’s 
what musical comedy is. But our 
legitimate playwrights are beginning 
to see that they can be as eloquent 
with the use of music and movement 
as with the spoken word. 


RePpoRTER: Now just a moment! Mu- 
sical comedy is one thing and legiti- 
mate theatre is another . . 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Hold that! I think 
the wall that separates them is a false 
one and is breaking down. Slowly, but 
breaking down. Take Arthur Miller's 
“Death of a Salesman.” The music is 
in no way incidental and background. 
It at times carries the burden of the 
plot. Remember that terrifying mo- 
ment—the climax. As the two sons 


and the mother stand frozen 
speechless, the wail of a few music 
instruments projects with all its hor 
ror the suicide of Willy Loman. } 


Reporter: Yes, that’s true—and you 
mean like Tennessee Williams. He 
uses music in “Streetcar”. . . 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Yes, very beautp 
fully, but there it is primarily aty 
pheric. There’s a difference. 


Reporter: But why are you inten 
ested in music? You are a dancer. 


mean—choreographer. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Using music im 
inatively in a legitimate play is the 
ginning of that revolution I was talk 
ing about. Once in a rare while 
playwright will use movement 
dance. But what is interesting and dig 
concerting at the same time is on me 
of these occasions it is brought on 
his characters having hallucinations 
or dreams. The implication is plaim 
From Ibsen to Hellman everybody 
fully dressed and in his right mind 
The playwright assumes that “re 
people in their sane minds do 
dance. 


Reporter: Well, except for parti 
and celebrations people don’t dancei 
real life. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Do you think 
play can project the truth and exeii 
ment of real life by simply photo 
graphic means—naturalism? You a@ 
mitted the excitement of adding musi 
to legitimate plays. When did you 
real life hear a family quarrel accor 
panied by oboes and clarinets? 


REPoRTER: Score two for you! Ne 
let’s get back to dance, or movement 
as you call it, but let me get all this 
straightened out before you answe 
What you are saying is that the p 
wright must not only be a writer but# 
composer and choreographer as 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Now that is gol 
a bit too far, but in essence that’s the 
idea. However, we do know that few 
people are endowed with all th 
talents and crafts, but where mu 
has been used creatively and also 
the musical comedy field, speci 
are called in. But the writer 
working should ask himself: 
will carry my story forward m 
vividly, honestly, and excitingly 
sic, dance, speech, or silence?” If 
lieve that once the playwright is e¢ 
sistent with this approach, an exte 
(continued on page 93) 
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About the Play 


by BROOKS ATKINSON 


“Ceasar and Cleopatra” is not an academic analysis of 

a ruler’s motives. It is a human play about some mortals 

who achieved historical notoriety. Having a more inde- 

pendent mind than any of his contemporaries in 1898, 

Shaw did not forget that originally Casar and Cleopatra 

were not a historical legend but people; and what seems 

comic to us is Shaw’s treatment of them as ordinary 

people with mortal vanities and mortal illusions. Shaw 

says that he took the history “without alteration” from 

Mommsen, a German historian, who was still alive in 
= 1898 when Shaw was engaged in writing the play. 
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But it is doubtful that Mommsen ever wrote oud a 
sparkling dialogue as Shaw did, or made such im 
sport of Casar’s touchiness abuui his bald head and his 
age; or that Mommsen ever found in history such an ~ 
affectionate satire on British sanctimoniousness as Shaws # 
Britannus. Part of the perennial paradox of Shaw is the 
fact that fundamentally he is a serious man, a prodigious 
scholar and a dogmatic teacher. 

Probably he was attracted to the Cesar theme by his 
life-long interest in the art of government. He has always — 
been fascinated by dictators and is inclined to admin ~ 
them more than democratic leaders. But his tempera 


ish 





eee.” + 


ment is volatile ; he could not write solemnly if he wanted © 
to. And apart from the little gleams of wit that. wink” 


in and out of “Casar and Cleopatra,” he created some 
very charming and plausible characters who react t 
affairs of state like ordinary people. It seems funny be 
cause it is true. 

Cleopatra is a disarming little girl who learns about 
leadership from a paternal Casar, but retains her inde 
pendence as a person and uses Casar’s benevolent guile 
against him in the end. This is a happy, tender improvisa- 
tion. But Czasar is Shaw’s masterpiece. Although Shaw 
has always been an iconoclast, he cannot help hero 
worshipping Czsar. Or shall we call it narcissism since 
there is so much Shavianism in the portrait? Caesar is 
quick-witted, unsentimental and analytical but also kindly 
in his personal relations—good-hearted, but with a core 
of steel that makes no compromises for convenience. 

Since “Czasar and Cleopatra” is a comedy (Shaw calls 
it a “history”), the portrait of Casar is jaunty in Shaws 
best style. But the jauntiness should not blind us to the 
earnestness of Shaw’s comment on government, on the 
political value of clemency and the political blunder of 
violence. Amid the gaicty of the play as a whole, the 
moral wisdom of Casar becomes increasingly moving 
until the climax in the fourth act. 

Cleopatra has just compelled her servant to murder 
Pothinus, leader of the opposition, and his followers 
are storming the palace for vengeance. Czsar is shocked 
by this wanton murder. In trying to persuade Cleo 
patra that she has blundered Casar shows how one 
act of vengeance leads to another and forms an endles 
chain that keeps the whole world fettered with evil. 

“Do you hear? Those knockers at your gate are also 
believers in vengeance and stabbing. You have slain 
their leader: it is right that they slay you. And then 
in the name of that right, shall I not slay them for 
murdering their queen, and be slain in my turn by their 
countrymen as the invader of their fatherland? Can 
Rome do less than slay slayers, too, to show the 
world how Rome avenges her sons and her honor? 
And so, to the end of history, murder shall breed murder, 
always in the name of right and honor and peace, until 
the gods are tired of blood and create a race that cam 
understand.” 

That says it. Shaw said it while the Spanish-American 
War was going on, and a year before the Boer War 
began. Nobody spoke these lines on the stage, however, 
until Forbes-Robertson and his wife mounted the play 
in New York in 1906. Lionel Atwill and Helen Hayes 
dedicated the Guild Theatre with the same play in 1925. 
This year Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Lilli Palmer re 
stored it; and there is nothing to compare with it for 
character and wisdom in the 


these 


1950 season. 


(Reprinted with the kind permission of The New York Times) 
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In the New York production of Shaw’s comedy Lilli Palmer interpreted Cleopatra as a naive but ruthless child and Cedric 


Hardwicke made Caesar her patient teacher. 


Copyricgut, 1900, 1913, 1928, 1941, sy Georce BERNARD SHAW 


All rights fully protected and reserved. No part of this book 
may be reproduced in any form and no performance thereof 
may be given without written permission of the author’s 
agent. 


(published in book form by Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


IMPORTANT: Particular attention is called to the fact that this 
version of CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA is reprinted here 
solely for reading purposes. If any performance of the play 
is contemplated, this reading edition may, under no circum- 
stances, be used. 


\ Comedy by BERNARD SHAW 

Directed by Cepric HaRDWICKE 
Settings and Costumes by Ror Gerarp 
Lighting by Jean Ros—ENTHAL 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA was presented by Richard Aldrich 
and Richard Myers in association with Julius Fleischmann at 
the National Theatre, New Y ork City, on December 21, 1949, 
with the following cast: . 


(In order of appearance ) 


CAESAR Cedric Hardwicke 


CLEOPATRA Lilli Palmer 
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NUBIAN SLAVE 
FTATATEETA 

CENTURION 

PoTHINUS 

THEODOTUS 

PTOLEMY 

ACHILLAS 

BELZANOR 

A PERSIAN 

RuFio 

BRITANNUS 

Lucius SEPTIMIUS 
ROMAN SENTINEL 
APOLLODORUS 

PORTER 

First AUXILIARY SENTINEL 
SECOND AUXILIARY SENTINE! 
BoaTMAN 

HARPMASTER 

IRAS 

CHARMIAN 

First PaLace OFFICIAL 
SECOND PALACE OFFICIA! 
Masor-Domo 

PRIEST 


Robert Earl Jones 
Bertha Belmore 
Ronald Telfer 
Nicholas Joy 
Ivan Simpson 
Donny Harris 
Michael Harvey 
Norman Roland 
Jules Getlin 
Ralph Forbes 
Arthur Treacher 
Si Oakland 
Clifford Carpenter 
John Buckmaster 
Robert Earl Jones 
Andrew George 
Jules Getlin 
Norman Roland 
Harry Irvine 
Julann Caffrey 
Mary Scott 
Ronald Telfer 
John Ware 
Anthony Randall 
Harry Irvine 
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ACT I 


The same darkness into which the temple of Ra and the 
Syrian palace vanished. The same silence. Suspense. 
Then the blackness and stillness break softly into silver 
mist and strange airs as the windswept harp of Memnon 
plays at the dawning of the moon. It rises full over the 
desert, and a vast horizon comes into relief, broken by 
a huge shape which soon reveals itself in the spreading 
radiance as a Sphinx pedestalled on the sands. The light 
still clears, until the upraised eyes of the image are dis- 
tinguished looking straight forward and upward in infinite 
fearless vigil, and a mass of color between its great paws 
defines itself as a heap of red poppies on which a girl 
lies motionless, her silken vest heaving gently and regu- 
larly with the breathing of a dreamless sleeper, and her 
braided hair glittering in a shaft of moonlight like a 
bird’s wing. 

Suddenly there comes from afar a vaguely fearful 
sound (it might be the bellow of a Minotaur softened 
by great distance) and Memnon’s music stops. Silence: 
then a few faint high-ringing trumpet notes. Then silence 
again. Then a man comes from the south with stealing 
steps, ravished by the mystery of the night, all wonder, 
and halts, lost in contemplation, opposite the left flank 
of the Sphinx, whose bosom, with its burden, is hidden 
from him by its massive shoulder. 


THE MAN. Hail, Sphinx: salutation from Julius Casar! 
I have wandered in many lands, seeking the lost regions 
from which my birth into this world exiled me, and the 
company of creatures such as I myself. I have found flocks 
and pastures, men and cities, but no other Casar, no air 
native to me, no man kindred to me, none who can do my 
day’s deed, and think my night’s thought. In the little 
world yonder, Sphinx, my place is as high as yours in this 
great desert; only I wander, and you sit still ; I conquer, 
and you endure ; I work and wonder, you watch and wait ; 
I look up and am dazzled, lok down and am darkened, 
look round and am puzzled, whilst your eyes never turn 
from looking out—out of the world—to the lost region 
the home from which we have strayed. Sphinx, you and I, 
strangers to the race of men, are no strangers to one 
another: have I not been conscious of you and of this 
place since I was born? Rome is a madman’s dream: this 
is my Reality. These starry lamps of yours I have seen 
from afar in Gaul, in Britain, in Spain, in Thessaly, 
signalling great secrets to some eternal sentinel below, 
whose post I never could find. And here at last is their 
sentinel—an image of the constant and immortal part 
of my life, silent, full of thoughts, alone in the silver 
desert. Sphinx, Sphinx: I have climbed mountains at night 
to hear in the distance the stealthy footfall of the winds 
that chase your sands in forbidden play—our invisible 
children, O Sphinx, laughing in whispers. My way hither 
was the way of destiny; for I am he of whose genius 
you are the symbol: part brute, part woman, and part 
god—nothing of man in me at all. Have I read your 
riddle, Sphinx? 

THE GIRL (who has wakened, and peeped cautiously from 
her nest to see who is speaking) Old gentleman. 


CA&SAR (starting violently, and clutching his sword) Im- 
mortal gods ! 


THE GirRL. Old gentleman: dont run away. 
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C#SAR (stupefied) “Old gentleman: dont run away”!!! 
This! to Julius Casar! 


THE GIRL (urgently) Old gentleman. 


c#sar. Sphinx: you presume on your centuries. I am 
younger than you, though your voice is but a girl’s voice as 
yet. 


THE Girt. Climb up here, quickly; or the Romans wil} 
come and eat you. 


C#SAR (running forward past the Sphinx’s shoulder, and 
seeing her) A child at its breast! a divine child! 


THE GIRL. Come up quickly. You must get up at its side 
and creep round. 


C#SAR (amazed) Who are you? 
THE GIRL. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 
c#saR. Queen of the Gypsies, you mean. 


CLEOPATRA. You must not be disrespectful to me, or the 
Sphinx will let the Romans eat you. Come up. It is quite 
cosy here. 


c#sar (to himself) What a dream! What a magnificent 
dream! Only let me not wake, and I will conquer ten 
continents to pay for dreaming it out to the end. (He 
climbs to the Sphinx’s flank, and presently reappears to her 
on the pedestal, stepping round its right shoulder) 


CLEOPATRA. Take care. Thats right. Now sit down: you 
may have its other paw. (She seats herself comfortably on 
its left paw). It is very powerful and will protect us; 
but (shivering, and with plaintive loneliness) it would 
not take any notice of me or keep me company. I am 
glad you have come: I was very lonely. Did you happen 
to see a white cat anywhere? 


C#SAR (sitting slowly down on the right paw in extreme 
wonderment) Have you lost one? 


CLEOPATRA. Yes: the sacred white cat: is it not dreadful? 
I brought him here to sacrifice him to the Sphinx; but 
when we got a little way from the city a black cat called 
him, and he jumped out of my arms and ran away to it. 
Do you think that the black cat can have been my great- 
great-great-grandmother ? 


C#SAR (staring at her) Your great-great-great-grand- 
mother! Well, why not? Nothing would surprise me on 
this night of nights. 


CLEOPATRA. I think it must have been. My great-grand- 
mother’s great-grandmother was a black kitten of the 
sacred white cat; and the river Nile made her his seventh 
wife. That is why my hair is so wavy. And I always want 
to be let do as I like, no matter whether it is the will 
of the gods or not: that is because my blood is made 
with Nile water. 


c#sar. What are you doing here at this time of night? 
Do you live here? 


cLEOPATRA. Of course not: I am the Queen; and I 
shall live in the palace at Alexandria when I have killed 
my brother, who drove me out of it. When I am old 
enough I shall do just what I like. I shall be able t 
poison the slaves and see them wriggle, and pretend 
Ftatateeta that she is going to be put into the fiery 
furnace. 


c#sar. Hm! Meanwhile why are you not at home and 


in bed? 
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cigopaTRA. Because the Romans are coming to eat us all. 
You are not at home and in bed either. 

ca#sar (with conviction) Yes I am. I live in a tent; 
and I am now in that tent, fast asleep and dreaming. 
Do you suppose that I believe you are real, you impossible 
little dream witch? 

cLEOPATRA (giggling and leaning trustfully towards him) 
You are a funny old gentleman. I like you. 


cesar. Ah, that spoils the dream. Why dont you dream 
that I am young? 


CLEOPATRA. I wish you were; only I think I should be 
more afraid of you. I like men, especially young men with 
round strong arms; but I am afraid of them. You are old 
and rather thin and stringy; but you have a nice voice ; 
and I like to have somebody to talk to, though I think 
you are a little mad. It is the moon that makes you talk 
to yourself in that silly way. 


cesar. What! you heard that, did you? I was saying 
my prayers to the great Sphinx. 


CLEOPATRA. But this isnt the great Sphinx. 


c#sar (much disappointed, looking up at the statue) 
What! 


CLEOPATRA. This is only a dear little kitten of a Sphinx. 
Why, the great Sphinx is so big that it has a temple be- 
tween its paws. This is my pet Sphinx. Tell me: do you 
think the Romans have any sorcerers who could take us 
away from the Sphinx by magic? 


c#sar. Why? Are you afraid of the Romans? 


CLEOPATRA (very seriously) Oh, they would eat us if they 
caught us. They are barbarians. Their chief is called Julius 
Cesar. His father was a tiger and his mother a burning 
mountain ; and his nose is like an elephant’s trunk. (Cesar 
involuntarily rubs his nose). They all have long noses, 
and ivory tusks, and little tails, and seven arms with a 
hundred arrows in each; and they live on human flesh. 


c#sarR. Would you like me to shew you a real Roman? 
CLEOPATRA (terrified) No. You are frightening me. 
c#sar. No matter: this is only a dream 


CLEOPATRA (excitedly) It is not a dream: it is not a dream. 
See, see. (She plucks a pin from her hair and jabs it re- 
peatedly into his arm). 


c#sar. Ffff—Stop. (Wrathfully) How dare you? 


CLEOPATRA (abashed) You said you were dreaming. 


Whimpering) I only wanted to shew you 


C#SAR (gently) Come, come: dont cry. A queen mustnt 
cry. (He rubs his arm, wondering at the reality of the 
mart). Am I awake? (He strikes his hand against the 
Sphinx to test its solidity. It feels so real that he begins to 
be alarmed, and says perplexedly) Yes, I— (quite panic- 
stricken) no: impossible: madness, madness! (Desperate- 
ly) Back to camp—to camp. (He rises to spring down 
jrom the pedestal 


CLEOPATRA (flinging her arms in terror round him) No: 
you shant leave me. No, no, no: dont go. I’m afraid 
atraid of the Romans. 


CH#SAR (as the conviction that he is really awake forces 
itself on him) Cleopatra: can you see my face well? 


CLEOPATRA. Yes. It is so white in the moonlight 
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CLEOPATRA: Climb up here, quickly; or the Romans will 
come and eat you. 
LILLI PALMER, CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 


c#sar. Are you sure it is the moonlight that makes me 
look whiter than an Egyptian? (Grimly) Do you notice 
that I have a rather long nose? 


CLEOPATRA (recoiling, paralysed by a terrible suspicion) 


Oh! 
c#sar. It is a Roman nose, Cleopatra. 


CLEOPATRA. Ah! (With a piercing scream she springs up; 
darts round the left shoulder of the Sphinx; scrambles 
down to the sand ; and falls on her knees in frantic suppli- 
cation, shrieking) Bite him in two, Sphinx: bite him in 
two. I meant to sacrifice the white cat—I did indeed—I 
(Caesar, who has slipped down from the pedestal, touches 
her on the shoulder)—Ah! (She buries her head in her 


arms. ) 


c#sar. Cleopatra: shall I teach you a way to prevent 
Cesar from eating you? 


CLEOPATRA (clinging to him piteously) Oh do, do, do. 
I will steal Ftatateeta’s jewels and give them to you. I will 
make the river Nile water your lands twice a year. 
C#SAR. Peace, peace, my child. Your gods are afraid of 
the Romans: you see the Sphinx dare not bite me, nor 
prevent me carrying you off to Julius Czsar. 


CLEOPATRA (in pleading murmurings) You wont, you wont. 
You said you wouldnt. 


C#SAR. Caesar never eats women. 
CLEOPATRA (springing up full of hope) What! 


CH#SAR (impressively) But he eats girls (she relapses) and 
cats. Now you are a silly little girl; and you are descended 
from the black kitten. You are both a girl and a cat. 
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GLEOPATRA (trembling) And will he eat me? 


c#sar. Yes; unless you make him believe that you are a 
woman. 


CLEOPATRA. Oh, you must get a sorcerer to make a woman 
of me. Are you a sorcerer? 


CASAR. Perhaps. But it will take a long time; and this 
very night you must stand face to face with Casar in the 
palace of your fathers. 


CLEOPATRA. No, no. I darent. 


c#sar. Whatever dread may be in your soul—however 
terrible Cesar may be to you—you must confront him as a 
brave woman and a great queen; and you must feel no 
fear. If your hand shakes: if your voice quavers ; then— 

night and death! (She moans). But if he thinks you worthy 
to rule, he will set you on the throne by his side and make 
you the real ruler of Egypt. 


CLEOPATRA (despairingly) No: he will find me out: he 
will find me out. 


C#SAR (rather mournfully) He is easily deceived by 
women. Their eyes dazzle him; and he sees them not as 
they are, but as he wishes them to appear to him. 


CLEOPATRA (hopefully) Then we will cheat him. I will 
put on Ftatateeta’s head-dress ; and he will think me quite 
an old woman. 


c#sar. If you do that he will eat you at one mouthful. 


CLEOPATRA. But I will give him a cake with my magic 
opal and seven hairs of the white cat baked in it: and 


C#SAR (abruptly) Pah! you are a little fool. He will eat 


your cake and you too. (He turns contemptuously from 
her) a 
). 


CLEOPATRA (running after him and clinging to him) Oh 
please, please! I will do whatever you tell me. I will be 
good. I will be your slave. (Again the terrible bellowing 
note sounds across the desert, now closer at hand. It is the 
bucina, the Roman war trumpet). 


c#sar, Hark! 


CLEOPATRA (trembling) What was that? ‘ 


C#SAR. Casar’s voice. 


CLEOPATRA (pulling at his hand) Let us run away. Come. 
Oh, come. 


ca#sar. You are safe with me until you stand on your 
throne to receive Casar. Now lead me thither. 


CLEOPATRA (only too glad to get away) I will, I will. 
(Again the bucina). Oh come, come, come: the gods are 


angry. Do you feel the earth shaking? 
c#sar. It is the tread of Casar’s legions. 


CLEOPATRA (drawing him away) This way, quickly. And 
let us look for the white cat as we go. It is he that has 
turned you into a Roman. 


c#sar. Incorrigible, oh, incorrigible! Away! (He follows 
her, the bucina sounding louder as they steal across the 
desert. The moonlight wanes ; the horizon again shows black 
against the sky, broken only by the fantastic silhouette of 
the Sphinx. The sky itself vanishes in darkness, from which 
there is no relief until the gleam of a distant torch falls on 
great Egyptian pillars supporting the roof of a majestic 
corridor. At the further end of this corridor a Nubian slave 
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appears carrying the torch. Casar, still led by Cleo 
follows him. They come down the corridor, Casar : 
ing keenly about at the strange architecture, and at the 
pillar shadows between which, as the passing torch makes 
them hurry noiselessly backwards, figures of men with 
wings and hawks’ heads, and vast black marble cats, seem 
to flit in and out of ambush. Further along, the wall tummy 
a corner and makes a spacious transept in which Cagge 
sees, on his right, a throne, and behind the throne a doo 
On each side of the throne is a slender pillar with@ 
lamp on it. 


c#sar. What place is this? 
CLEOPATRA. This is where I sit on the throne when I ag 


allowed to wear my crown and robes (The slave holds his 
torch to shew the throne). 


c#sar. Order the slave to light the lamps. 
CLEOPATRA (shyly) Do you think I may? 


c#sar. Of course. You are the Queen (She hesitates). 
Go on. 


CLEOPATRA (timidly, to the slave) Light all the lamps. 


FTATATEETA (suddenly coming from behind the throne) 
Stop. (The slave stops. She turns sternly to Cleopatra, 
who quails like a naughty child). Who is this you have 
with you; and how dare you order the lamps to bk 
lighted without my permission? (Cleopatra is dumb with 
apprehension) . 

c#sar. Who is she? 

CLEOPATRA. Ftatateeta. 

Chief nurse to 

c#sSAR (cutting her short) I speak to the Queen, Be 
silent. (To Cleopatra) Is this how your servants know 
their places? Send her away; and do you (to the slave) 
do as the Queen has bidden. (The slave lights the lamps. 


Meanwhile Cleopatra stands hesitating, afraid of Ftate- 
teeta). You are the Queen: send her away. 


FTATATEETA (arrogantl) 


CLEOPATRA (cajoling) Ftatateeta, dear: you must go away 
—just for a little. 


c#sar. You are not commanding her to go away: you 
are begging her. You are no Queen. You will be eaten. 
Farewell. (He turns to go 


CLEOPATRA (clutching him) No, no, no. Dont leave me. 


ca#sar. A Roman does not stay with queens who ar 
afraid of their slaves. 


CLEOPATRA. I am not afraid. Indeed I am not afraid. 


FTATATEETA. We shall see who is afraid here. (Menacingly 
Cleopatra— 


c#sar. On your knees, woman: am I also a child that 
you dare’trifle with me? (He points to the floor at Cleo 
patra’s feet. Ftatateeta, half cowed, half savage, hesitates. 
Cesar calls to the Nubian) Slave. (The Nubian comes to 
him) Can you cut off a head? (The Nubian nods and 
grins ecstatically, showing all his teeth. Caesar takes his 
sword by the scabbard, ready to offer the hilt to the Nw 
bian, and turns again to Ftatateeta, repeating his gesture). 
Have you remembered yourself, mistress? 


Ftatateeta, crushed, kneels before Cleopatra, who can 
hardly believe her eyes. 


FTATATEETA (hoarsely) O Queen, forget not thy servant 
in the days of thy greatness. 
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cesar: Oh, my wrinkles, my wrinkles! And my child’s heart! 


You will be the most dangerous of all Casar’s conquests 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE, LILLI PALMER 


CLEOPATRA (blazing with excitement) Go. Begone. Go 
away. (Ftatateeta rises with stooped head, and moves back- 
wards towards the door. Cleopatra watches her submission 
eagerly, almost clapping her hands, which are trembling. 
Suddenly she cries) Give’ me something to beat her with. 
She snatches a snake-skin from the throne and dashes 
after Ftatateeta, whirling it like a scourge in the air. 
Caesar makes a bound and manages to catch her and hold 
her while Ftatateeta escapes 


esar. You scratch, kitten, do you? 


LEOPATRA (breaking from him) I will beat somebody. I 
will beat him. (She attacks the slave). There, there, there! 
he slave flies for his life up the corridor and vanishes. 
She throws the snake-skin away and jumps on the step of 
the throne with her arms waving, crying) I am a real 
Queen at last—a real, real Queen! Cleopatra the Queen! 
Ceasar shakes his head dubiously, the advantage of the 
hange seeming open to question from the point of vieu 
f the general welfare of Egypt. She turns and looks at 
mim exultantly. Then she jumps down from the steps, runs 

him, and flings her arms around him rapturously, cry- 
ing) Oh, I love you for making me a Queen. 


c#sar. But queens love only kings. 


CLEOPATRA. I will make all the men I love kings. I will 
make you a king. I will have many young kings, with 
round, strong arms; and when I am tired of them I will 
whip them to death; but you shall always be my king: 
my nice, kind, wise, good old king. 


C#8aR. Oh, my wrinkles, my wrinkles! And my child’s 
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heart! You will be the most dangerous of all Casar’s con- 
quests. 


CLEOPATRA (appalled) Czsar! I forgot Cesar. ( Anxtously) 
You will tell him that I am Queen, will you not?—a real 
Queen. Listen! (stealthily coaxing him): let us run away 
and hide until Ceasar is gone. 


c#sar. If you fear Caesar, you are no true queen; and 
though you were to hide beneath a pyramid, he would go 
straight to it and lift it with one hand. And then—! (he 
chops his teeth together). 


CLEOPATRA (trembling) Oh! 


c#sar. Be afraid if you dare. (The note of the bucina re- 
sounds again in the distance. She moans with fear. Cesar 
exults in it, exclaiming) Aha! Caesar approaches the 
throne of Cleopatra. Come: take your place (He takes her 
hand and leads her to the throne. She is too downcast to 
speak). Ho, there, Teetatota. How do you call your slaves? 


CLEOPATRA (spiritlessly, as she sinks on the throne and 
cowers there, shaking). Clap your hands. 


He claps his hands. Ftatateeta returns. 


c#sar. Bring the Queen’s robes, and her crown, and her 
women ; and prepare her. 


CLEOPATRA (eagerly—recovering herself a little) Yes, the 
crown, Ftatateeta: I shall wear the crown. 


FTATATEETA. For whom must the Queen put on her state? 
c#sar. For a citizen of Rome. A king of kings, Totateeta. 


CLEOPATRA (stamping at her) How dare you ask ques- 
tions? Go and do as you are told. (Ftatateeta goes out 
with a grim smile. Cleopatra goes on eagerly, to Ca@sar) 
Czsar will know that I am a Queen when he sees my 
crown and robes, will he not? 


c4#sar. No. How shall he know that you are not a slave 
dressed up in the Queen’s ornaments? 


CLEOPATRA. You must tell him. 


c#sar. He will not ask me. He will know Cleopatra by 
her pride, her courage, her majesty, and her beauty. (She 
looks very doubtful). Are you trembling? 


CLEOPATRA (shivering with dread) No. I 
sickly voice) No. 


I (in a very 


Ftatateeta and three women come in with the regalia. 


FTATATEETA. Of all the Queen’s women, these three alone 
are left. The rest are fled. (They begin to deck Cleopatra, 
who submits, pale and motionless 


c#sar. Good, good. Three are enough. Poor Casar gen- 
erally has to dress himself. 


FTATATEETA (contemptuously) The queen of Egypt is not 


a Roman barbarian. (To Cleopatra) Be brave, my nurs- 
ling. Hold up your head before this stranger. 


C#SAR (admiring Cleopatra, and placing the crown on her 
head) Is it sweet or bitter to be a Queen, Cleopatra? 


CLEOPATRA. Bitter. 


c#sar. Cast out fear; and you will conquer Cesar. Tota: 
are the Romans at hand? 


FTATATEETA. They are at hand; and the guard has fled. 


THE WOMEN (wailing subduedly) Woe to us! 


The Nubian comes running down the hall. 
















































































NUBIAN. The Romans are in the courtyard. (He bolts | dotus is a little old man, whose features are as cramped 
through the door. With a shriek, the women fly after him. | and wizened as his limbs, except his tall straight forehead, 
Ftatateeta’s jaw expresses savage resolution: she does not which occupies more space than all the rest of his face 
budge. Cleopatra can hardly restrain herself from follow- | He maintains an air of magpie keenness and profundity 
ing them. Casar grips her wrist, and looks steadfastly at listening to what the others say with the sarcastic vigilane 
her. She stands like a martyr.) of a philosopher listening to the exercises of his disciples 
Achillas is a tall handsome man of thirty-five, with a fing 
black beard curled like the coat of a poodle. Apparently 
not a clever man, but distinguished and dignified. Pothiny 
CLEOPATRA (white) So be it. is a vigorous man of fifty, a eunuch, passionate, energetic 
and quick witted, but of common mind and character: 
impatient and unable to control his temper. He has fin 
A tramp and tumult of armed men is heard. Cleopatra’s tawny hair, like fur. Ptolemy, the King, looks much olde 
terror increases. The bucina sounds close at hand, followed than an English boy of ten; but he has the childish air, 
by a formidable clangor of trumpets. This is too much for the habit of being in leading strings, the mixture of im 
Cleopatra: she utters a cry and darts towards the door. | potence and petulance, the appearance of being excessively 
Ftatateeta stops her ruthlessly. washed, combed and dressed by other hands, which % 
exhibited by court-bred princes of all ages. 
FTATATEETA. You are my nursling. You have said “So be All receive the King with reverences. He comes down th 
it’; and if you die for it, you must make the Queen’s steps to a chair of state which stands a little to his right, 
word good. (She hands Cleopatra to Ceasar, who takes her the only seat in the hall. Taking his place before it, hy 
back, almost beside herself with apprehension, to the looks nervously for instructions to Pothinus, who places 
throne). himself at his left hand. 


cost re 


c#saR. The Queen must face Casar alone. Answer “So 
be it.” 


——— ~~ _ _.- __ ._______—___--, 


C#S8AR (releasing her) Good. 
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c#sar. Now, if you quail—! (He seats himself on the POTHINUS. The king of Egypt has a word to speak. 
throne). 
THEODOTUS (in a squeak which he makes impressive by 


She stands on the step, all but unconscious, waiting for Sheer self-opinionativeness) Peace for the King’s word! 
death. The Roman soldiers troop in tumultuously through 
the corridor, headed by their ensign with his eagle, and 
their bucinator, a burly fellow with his instrument coiled 
round his body, its brazen bell shaped like the head of a 
howling wolf. When they reach the transept, they stare 
in amazement at the throne ; dress into ordered rank oppo- 
site it; draw their swords and lift them in the air with POTHINUS (stealthily prompting)—but the gods would 
a shout of Hail, Cwsar. Cleopatra turns and stares not suffer 


[eoauncianaanniiitunmennnemmmmmeese 


PTOLEMY (without any vocal inflexions: he is evidently 
repeating a lesson) Take notice of this all of you. I am 
the firstborn son of Auletes the Flute Blower who was 
your King. My sister Berenice drove him from his throne 
and reigned in his stead but—but—(he hesitates 


wildly at Ceasar; grasps the situation; and, with a great 


: PTOLEMY. Yes—the gods would not suffer—not suffer— 
sob of relief, falls into his arms. 


(He stops; then, crestfallen) I forget what the gods would 
not suffer. 


rHeopotus. Let Pothinus, the King’s guardian, speak for 

_ the King. 

ACT II 
POTHINUS (suppressing his impatience with difficulty 

Alexandria. A hall on the first floor of the Palace, end- | The King wished to say that the gods would not suffer 

ing in a loggia approached by two steps. Through the the impiety of his sister to go unpunished. 


arches of the logvia the Mediterranean can be seen, bright : a 
: PTOLEMY (hastily) Yes: I remember the rest of it. (He 


resumes his monotone). Therefore the gods sent a stranger 
one Mark Antony a Roman captain of horsemen acros 
the sands of the desert and he set my father again upon 
the throne. And my father took Berenice my sister and 
struck her head off. And now that my father is dead yt 
another of his daughters my sister Cleopatra would snateh 
the kingdom from me and reign in my place. But the 
gods would not suffer—(Pothinus coughs admonitorily 


in the morning sun. The clean lofty walls, painted with a 
procession of the Egyptian theocracy, presented in profile 
as flat ornament, and the absence of mirrors, sham per- 
spectives, stuffy upholstery and textiles, make the place 
handsome, wholesome, simple and cool, or, as a rich Eng- 
lish manufacturer would express it, poor, bare, ridiculous 
and unhomely. For Tottenham Court Road civilization ts 
to this Egyptian civilization as glass bead and tattoo civili- 


zation is to Tottenham Court Road. . 
the gods—the gods would not suffer 


The young king Ptolemy Dionysus aged ten) 1s at the tof POTHINUS (prompting) —will not maintain 
of the steps, on his way in through the loggia, led by his 
guardian Pothinus, who has him by the hand. The court 


is assembled to receive him. It is made up of men and 


PTOLEMY. Oh yes—will not maintain such iniquity they 
will give her head to the axe even as her sister’s. But with 
the help of the witch Ftatateeta she hath cast a spell o 
the Roman Julius Casar to make him uphold her falt 
pretence to rule in Egypt. Take notice then that I wil 
not suffer—that I will not suffer—( pettishly, to Pothinus 
What is it that I will not suffer? 


women (some of the women being officials) of various 
complexions and races, mostly Egyptian; some of them, 
comparatively fair, from lower Egypt, some, much darker, 
from upper Egypt; with a few Greeks and Jews. Promi- 
nent in a group on Ptolemy's right hand is Theodotus, 
Ptolemy's tutor. Another group, on Ptolemy’s left, is POTHINUS (suddenly exploding with all the force and em 
headed by Achillas, the general of Ptolemy's troops. Theo- phasis of political passion) The King will not suffer 3 
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foreigner to take from him the throne of our Egypt. 
4 shout of applause). Tell the King, Achillas, how many 
soldiers and horsemen follow the Roman? 


rugopoTus. Let the King’s general speak! 


\CHILLAS. But two Roman legions, O King. Three thou- 
sand soldiers and scarce a thousand horsemen. 


The court breaks into derisive laughter; and a great 
chattering begins, amid which Rufio, a Roman officer, 
appears in the loggia. He is a burly, black-bearded man of 
middle age, very blunt, prompt and rough, with small 
clear eyes, and plump nose and cheeks, which, however, 
like the rest of his flesh, are in ironhard condition. 


aurio (from the steps) Peace, ho! (The laughter and 
chatter cease abruptly). Caesar approaches. 


tHEODOTUS (with much presence of mind) The King per- 
mits the Roman commander to enter! 


Casar, plainly dre ssed, but wearing an oak wreath to con- 
eal his baldness, enters from the loggia, attended by 
Britannus, his secretary, a Briton, about forty, tall, solemn, 
und already slightly bald, with a heavy, drooping, hazel- 
oloured moustache trained so as to lose its ends in a pair 
# trim whiskers. He is carefully dressed in blue, with 
portfolio, inkhorn, and reed pen at his girdle. His serious 
sir and sense of the importance of the business in hand 
in marked contrast to the kindly interest of Casar, who 
looks at the scene, which is new to him, with the frank 
uriosity of a child, and then turns to the king’s chair: 
Britannus and Rufio posting themselves near the steps 
at the other side. 


esaR (looking at Pothinus and Ptolemy) Which is the 
King? the man or the boy? 


poTHINUS. I am Pothinus, the guardian of my lord the 


King 


c#saR (patting Ptolemy kindly on the shoulder) So you 
are the King. Dull work at your age, eh? (To Pothinus 

Your servant, Pothinus. (He turns aivay unconcernedl 
ind comes slowly along the middle of the hall, looking 
fram side to side at the courtiers until he reaches Achillas 

And this gentleman? 


rHEopoTuS. Achillas, the King’s general. 


C#S8AR (to Achillas, very friendly) A general, eh? I am a 
general myself. But I began too old, too old. Health and 
many victories, Achillas! 


ACHILLAS. As the gods will, Casar. 
CASAR (turning to Theodotus) And you, sir. are—? 
rHeopoTus. Theodotus, the King’s tutor. 


c#saR. You teach men how to be kings, Theodotus. That 


s very clever of you. (Looking at the gods on the walls as 


he turns away from Theodotus and goes up again to 


Pothinus) And this place ? 


POTHINUS. The council chamber of the chancellors of the 
King’s treasury, Caesar. 


C#SAR. Ah! that reminds me. I want some money 
POTHINUS. The King’s treasury is poor, Ceasar. 
£SAR. Yes: I notice that there is but one chair in it. 


RUFIO (shouting gruffly) Bring a chair there, some of you, 
lor Cesar. 


vandamm 





a. 


CLEOPATRA: I am going to dress you, Casar. Sit down. 
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PTOLEMY (rising shyly to offer his chair) Caesar 


c#SAR (kindly) No, no, my boy: that is your chair of 
state. Sit down. 


He makes Ptolemy sit down again. Meanwhile Rufio, 
looking about him, sees in the nearest corner an image of 
the god Ra, represented as a seated man with the head of 
a hawk. Before the image is a bronze tripod, about as 
large as a three-legged stool, with a stick of incense burn- 
ing on it. Rufio, with Roman resourcefulness and indiffer- 
ence to foreign superstitions, promptly seizes the tripod . 
shakes off the incense; blows away the ash; and dumps 
it down behind Casar, nearly in the middle of the hall. 


RUFIO. Sit on that, Casar. 


A shiver runs through the court, followed by a hissing 
whisper of Sacrilege ! 


CASAR (seating himself) Now, Pothinus, to business. I am 
badly in want of money. 


BRITANNUS (disapproving of these informal expressions) 
My master would say that there is a lawful debt due to 
Rome by Egypt, contracted by the King’s deceased father 
to the Triumvirate; and that it is Casar’s duty to his 
country to require immediate payment. 


c#sarR. (blandly) Ah, I forgot. I have not made my com- 
panions known here. Pothinus: this is Britannus, my secre- 
tary. He is an islander from the western end of the world, 
a day’s voyage from Gaul. (Britannus bows stiffly). This 
gentleman is Rufio, my comrade in arms (Rufio nods). 
Pothinus: I want 1,600 talents. 
















































The courtiers, appalled, murmur loudly, and Theodotus 
and Achillas appeal mutely to one another against so 
monstrous a demand. 


POTHINUS (aghast) Forty million sesterces! Impossible. 


There is not so much money in the King’s treasury. 


C#SAR (encouragingly) Only sixteen hundred talents, 
Pothinus. Why count it in sesterces? A sestertius is only 
worth a loaf of bread. 


poTuinus. And a talent is worth a racehorse. I say it is 
impossible. We have been at strife here, because the King’s 
sister Cleopatra falsely claims his throne. The King’s taxes 
have not been collected for a whole year. 


c#sar. Yes they have, Pothinus. My officers have been 
collecting them all morning. (Renewed whisper and sensa- 


tion, not without some stifled laughter, among the 
courtiers). 
RUFIO (bluntly) You must pay, Pothinus. Why waste 


words? You are getting off cheaply enough. 


POTHINUS (bitterly) Is it possible that Ceasar, the con- 
queror of the world, has time to occupy himself with such 
a trifle as our taxes? 


c#sar, My friend: taxes are the chief business of a con- 
queror of the world. 


POTHINUS. Then take warning, Casar. This day, the 
treasures of the temple and the gold of the King’s treasury 
shall be sent to the mint to be melted down for our ran- 
som in the sight of the people. They shall see us sitting 
under bare walls and drinking from wooden cups. And 
their wrath be on your head, Ceasar, if you force us to 
this sacrilege ! 


c#sar. Do not fear, Pothinus: the people know how well 
wine tastes in wooden cups. In return for your bounty, 
I will settle this dispute about the throne for you, if you 
will. What say you? 


POTHINUS. If I say no, will that hinder you? 


ruFIO (defiantly) No. 


c#sar. You say the matter has been at issue for a year, 
Pothinus. May I have ten minutes at it? 
POTHINUS. You will do your pleasure, doubtless. 


c#sar. Good! But first, let us have Cleopatra here. 
fled 


THEODOTUS. She is not in Alexandria: she is into 


Syria. 
To Rufio) Call 


RuUFIO (calling) Ho there, Teetatota 


C#SaR. I think not. Totateecta. 


Ftatateeta enters the loggia, and stands arrogantly at the 


top of the steps. 
FTATATEETA. Who pronounces the name of Ftatateeta, the 
Queen’s chief nurse ? 


c#sar. Nobody can pronounce it, Tota, except yourself. 
Where is your mistress ? 


Cleopatra, who is hiding behind Ftatateeta, peeps out at 
them laughing. Cesar rises. 


c#sar. Will the Queen favor us with her presence for a 
moment? 


CLEOPATRA (pushing Ftatateeta aside and standing haugh- 
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tily on the brink of the steps) Am I to behave like g 
Queen? 


CASAR. Yes. 


Cleopatra immediately comes down to the chair of state: 
seizes Ptolemy; drags him out of his seat; then takes his 
place in the chair. Ftatateeta seats herself on the step of the 
loggia, and sits there, watching the scene with sibylling 
intensit y. 


PTOLEMY (mortified, and struggling with his tears) Casar- 
this is how she treats me always. If I am a king why is she 


allowed to take everything from me? 


CLEOPATRA. You are not to be King, you little cry-baby 
You are to be eaten by the Romans. 


C#SAR (touched by Ptolemy’s distress) Come here, my boy. 
and stand by me. 


Ptolemy goes over to Ceasar, who, resuming his seat on the 
tripod, takes the boy’s hand to encourage him. Cleo patra, 
furiously jealous, rises and glares at them. 


CLEOPATRA (with flaming cheeks) Take your throne: ] 
dont want it. (She flings away from the chair, and ap- 
proaches Ptolemy, who shrinks from her). Go this instant 
and sit down in your place. 

when it is 


c#sar. Go, Ptolemy. Always take a throne 


offered to you. 


ruFIO. I hope you will have the gocd sense to follow your 
own advice when we return to Rome, Casar. 


Ptolemy slowly goes back to the throne, giving Cleopatra 
a wide berth, in evident fear of her hands. She takes his 
place beside Ceasar. 


c#sar. Pothinus 


CLEOPATRA (interrupting him 
to me? 


Are you not going to speak 


c#sar. Be quiet. Open your mouth again before I give 
you leave, and you shall be eaten. 


CLEOPATRA. I am not afraid. A queen must not be afraid 
Eat my husband there, if you like: he is afraid. 


C#SAR (starting) Your husband! What do you mean? 


CLEOPATRA (pointing to Ptolemy) That little thing. 


The two Romans and the Briton stare at one another im 
amazement. 


THEODOTUS. Casar: you are a stranger here, and not con- 
versant with our laws. The kings and queens of Egypt may 
not marry except with their own royal blood. Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra are born king and consort just as they are born 


brother and sister. 
shoe ked 


Cesar: 


How ! 


BRITANNUS this is not proper. 


THEODOTUS (outrage d 


CASAR (recovering his Pardon him, Theo 
dotus: he is a barbarian, and thinks that the 


his tribe and island are the laws of nature. 


‘é lf-¢ ossession 
customs ol 


BRITANNUS. On the contrary, Cassar, it is these Egyptians 
who are barbarians; and you do wrong to encourage them. 


I say it is a scandal. 


c#sar. Scandal or not, my friend, it opens the gate of 
peace. (He addresses Pothinus Pothinus: hear 
what I propose. 


seriousl) 


ruFIO. Hear Ceasar there. 
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cesar. Ptolemy and Cleopatra shall reign jointly in Egypt. 


scniLtas. What of the King’s younger brother and Cleo- 
patra’s younger sister? 


aurio (explaining) There is another little Ptolemy, Casar: 
so they tell me. 


cesar. Well, the little Ptolemy can marry the other sister ; 
and we will make them both a present of Cyprus. 


potHinus (impatiently) Cyprus is of no use to anybody. 


cesar. No matter: you shall have it for the sake of peace. 


BRITANNUS (unconsciously anticipating a later statesman) 
Peace with honor, Pothinus. 


poTHINUS (mutinously) Czasar: be honest. The money 
you demand is the price of our freedom. Take it; and 


leave us to settle our own affairs. 


THE BOLDER COURTIERS (encouraged by Pothinus’s tone and 


Casar’s quietness) Yes, yes. Egypt for the Egyptians! 


The conference now becomes an altercation, the Egyptians 
becoming more and more heated. Ceasar remains unruffled ; 
but Rufio grows fiercer and doggeder, and Britannus 
haughtily indignant. 


ruFIO (contemptuously) Egypt for the Egyptians! Do you 
forget that there is a Roman army of occupation here, left 


by Aulus Gabinius when he set up your toy king for you? 


ACHILLAS (suddenly asserting himself) And now under my 
command. J am the Roman general here, Cassar. 


c#sar (tickled by the humor of the situation) And also 


the Egyptian general, eh? 


POTHINUS (triumphantly) That is so, Casar. 


to Achillas) So you can make war on the Egyp- 
tians in the name of Rome, and on the Romans 
if necessary—in the name of Egypt? 


CASAR 


on me, 


ACHILLAS. That is so, Caesar. 


c#sar. And which side are you on at present, if I may 
presume to ask, general? 


ACHILLAS. On the side of the right and of the gods. 
c#sar. Hm! How many men have you? 


ACHILLAS. That will appear when I take the field. 


RUFIO (truculently) Are your men Romans? If not, it 
matters not how many there are, provided you are no 


stronger than 500 to ten. 


POTHINUS. It is useless to try to bluff us, Rufio. Casar has 
been defeated before and may be defeated again. A few 
weeks ago Carsar was flying for his life before Pompey: a 
few months hence he may be flying for his life before Cato 
and Juba of Numidia, the African King. 


ACHILLAS (following up Pothinus’s speech menacingly) 


What can you do with 4.000 men? 


THEODOTUS (following up Achillas’s speech with a raucous 


squeak) And without money? Away with you. 


ALL THE COURTIERS 
wards Cesar 


Begone 


shouting fiercely and crowding to- 
Away with you. Egypt for the Egyptians! 


Rufio bites hts beard, too angry to speak. Cesar sits as 
comfortably as if he were at breakfast, and the cat were 
clamoring for a prece of Finnan-haddie. 
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CLEOPATRA. Why do you let them talk to you like that, 
Cesar? Are you afraid? 


c#sar. Why, my dear, what they say is quite true. 
CLEOPATRA. But if you go away, I shall not be Queen. 
c4#sar, I shall not go away until you are Queen. 


POTHINUS. Achillas: if you are not a fool, you will take 
that girl whilst she is under your hand. 


RUFIO (daring them) 
Achillas? 


Why not take Casar as well, 


POTHINUS (retorting the defiance with interest) Well said, 
Rufio. Why not? 


ruFIO. Try, Achillas. (Calling) Guard there. 


The loggia immediately fills with Casar’s soldiers, who 
stand, sword in hand, at the top of the steps, waiting the 
word to charge from their centurion, who carries a cudgel. 
For a moment the Egyptians face them proudly: then they 
retire sullenly to their former places. 


BRITANNUS. You are Ceasar’s prisoners, all of you. 


C#SAR (benevolently) Oh no, no, no. By no means. 


Czsar’s guests, gentlemen. 
CLEOPATRA. Wont you cut their heads off? 
c#sar. What! Cut off your brother’s head? 


CLEOPATRA. Why not? He would cut off mine, if he got 
the chance. Wouldnt you, Ptolemy ? 


PTOLEMY 
I grow up. 


pale and obstinate) 1 would. I will, too, when 


Cleopatra is rent by a struggle between her newly-acquired 
dignity as a queen, and a strong impulse to put out her 
tongue at him. She takes no part in the scene which fol- 
lows, but watches it with curiosity and wonder, fidgeting 
with the restlessness of a child, and sitting down on Casar’s 
tripod when he rises. 


POTHINUS. Ceasar: if you attempt to detain us 
ruFIO. He will succeed, Egyptian: make up your mind to 
that. We hold the palace, the beach, and the eastern har- 


bor. The road to Rome is open; and you shall travel it if 
Cesar chooses. 


C4#SAR (courteously) I could do no less, Pothinus, to secure 
the retreat of my own soldiers. I am accountable for every 
life among them. But you are free to go. So are all here, 
and in the palace. 


What! Renegades and all? 


CA#SAR (softening the expression 
pation and all, Rufio. 


RUFIO (aghast at this clemency 


Roman army of occu- 


POTHINUS (bewildered) But—but—but 

c#sar. Well, my friend? 

POTHINUS. You are turning us out of our own palace into 
the streets; and you tell us with a grand air that we are 
free to go! It is for you to go. 


c#sar. Your friends are in the street, Pothinus. You will 
be safer there. 

POTHINUS. This is a trick. I am the king’s guardian: I 
refuse to stir. I stand on my right here. Where is your 
right? 
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APOLLODORUS: Who says artist, says duellist 


JOHN BUCKMASTER, LILLI PALMER 


Cc#SAR. It is in Rufio’s scabbard, Pothinus. I may not be 
able to keep it there if you wait too long 

Sensation. 

bitterly) And this is Roman justice 
I hope 


debt 


POTHINUS 


rHEopoTwus. But not Roman gratitude, 


C#SAR. Gratitude! Am I in your for any service 


gentlemen ? 


rHeopotus. Is Carsar’s life of so little account to him that 


he forgets that we have saved it? 
c#SAR- My life! Is that all? 


rHeopotus. Your life. Your laurels. Your future 


POTHINUS. It is true. I can call a witness to prove that 
but for us, the Roman army of occupation, led by the 


greatest soldier in the world, would now have Caesar at its 


mercy. (Calling through the loggia) Ho, there, Lucius 
Septimius Cesar starts, deeply moved if my voice can 


reach you, come forth and testify before Carsar 
No, no. 
Yes, I say Let the 


shrinking 


CESAR 


rHEODOTUS military tribune bear 


witness 


Lucius Se ptimius, a cle ani ha en. trin ath le f¢ Pi about +H). 
with symmetrical features, resolute mouth, and handsome, 


thin Roman nose, in the dress of a Roman officer, comes 


in through the lo 


. 
sia and confronts Casar, who 
face with his robe for a moment 


drobs it. 


the n. mastering him elf. 


’ 


and confronts the tribune with dignit 


POTHINUS. Bear witness, Lucius Septimius. Casar came 
hither in pursuit of his foe. Did we shelter his foe 
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Lucius. As Pompey’s foot touched the Egyptian shore, his 
head fell by the stroke of my sword. 


THEODOTUS (with viperish relish) Under the eyes of his 
wife and child! Remember that, Caesar! They saw it from 
the ship he had just left. We have given you a full and 


sweet measure ol! vengeance. 


C4SAR (with horror) Vengeance! 


POTHINUS. Our first gift to you, as your galley came into 
the roadstead. was the head of your rival for the empire 


of the world. Bear witness, Lucius Septimius: is it not s9? 


Lucius. It is so. With this hand, that slew Pompey, |] 
placed his head at the feet of Cassar. 


c#sarR. Murderer! So would you have slain Cassar, had 
Pompey been victorious at Pharsalia. 


Lucius. Woe to the vanquished, Casar! When I served 


Pompey, I slew as good men as he, only because he con- 


quered them. His turn came at last. 


THEODOTUS ( flatteringely) The deed was not yours, Casa 
p ar, 


but ours—nay, mine; for it was done by my counsel 
Thanks to us, you keep your reputation for clemency, and 


have your vengeance too 


Vengeance 
vengeance, what would I not exact from you as the pric 
The) 


Was he not my son-in-law, my 


C#SAR. Vengeance ! Oh, if I could stoop to 


har k , ape 


of this murdered man’s blood ? shrink 1 
palled and disconcerted 

ancient friend, for 20 years the master of great Rome, for 
30 years the compeller of victory? Did not I, as a Roman, 
share his glory? Was the Fate that forced us to fight for 
the mastery of the world, of ou Am I Julius 


the grey head 


making? 
a wolf, that you fling to me 
the laurelled 


Casar, or am I 
of the old conqueror, the mighty 
Roman, treacherously struck down by this callous ruffian 


soldier, 
and then claim my gratitude for it! (To Lucius Septimius 


Begone: you fill me with horror 


LUCIUS cold and undaunt Pshaw! You 


and severed right hands too 
I think: some thousands of them, in 


have seet 
severed heads before, Caesar 
Gaul, after you van- 
quished Vercingetorix. Did you spare him, with all your 
clemency? Was that vengeance 


had be en ' 
those 


wetorix basely 


Ven- 


severe d right 


, : - 
gods! would that it 


C#SAR. No, by the 
geance at least is human. No, I say 
Vercu 


vault beneath the Capitol, were (x 


hands, and the brave strangled in a 


ith shudde ring satire 

wise severity, a necessary protection to the commonwealth, 
a duty of statesmanship—follies and fictions ten times 
What 


uuld be at the 


bloodier than honest vengeance a fool was I then! 
lo think that men’s lives she 
fools! (Humbly 


should the slaver of 


mercy of suct 
Lucius S« ptimius, 


Vercing 


Pompey? You are free to go 


pardon rr why 
rebuke the 
with the rest 
will: I will find a place for you in my service 


etorix slaver ol 


Or stay if you 


Lucius. The odds are against vou. Casar. I go. (He tun 
to go out through the f 

RuUFIO (full of wrath at seeing his prey escaping) That 
means that he is a Republica 

LUCIUS furning dehant ’ 7 i} / 2gia fee And what 
are you? 

ruFIo. A Casarian, like all Casar’s soldiers 


CASAR (col believe me, Casar is mM 
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Cxsarian. Were Rome a true republic, then were Casar 
the first of Republicans. But you have made your choice. 


Farewell. 


eucius. Farewell. Come, Achillas, whilst there is yet time. 


Ceasar, that Rufio’s threatens to get the 
worse of him, puts his hand on his shoulder and brings him 
down the hall out of harm’s way, Britannus accompanying 
them and posting himself on Casar’s right hand. This 
movement brings the three in a little group to the place 


temper 


seeing 


occupied by Ac hillas, who moves haughtily away and joins 
Theodotus on the other side. Lucius Septimius goes out 
through the soldiers in the loggia. Pothinus, Theodotus and 
Achillas follow him with the courtiers, very mistrustful of 
the soldiers, who close up in their rear and go out after 
them, keeping them moving without much ceremony. The 
King is left in his chair, piteous, obstinate, with twitching 
face and fingers. During these movements Rufio maintains 
an energett crumbling, as follou S: 


rurio (as Lucius departs) Do you suppose he would let 
us go if he had our heads in his hands? 


c#sar. I have no right to suppose that his ways are any 
baser than mine. 


Psha! 


RUFIO. 


c#sar. Rufio: if I take Lucius Septimius for my model, 
ind become exactly like him, ceasing to be Casar, will you 
serve me still 4 


BRITANNUS. Cassar: this is not good sense. Your duty to 
Rome demands that her enemies should be prevented from 
doing further mischief (Ca@sar, whose delight in the moral 


British 


eye-to-business of his secretary is inexhaustible, 


miles indulgentl) 


RUFIO. It is no use talking to him, Britannus: 
save your breath to cool your porridge. 


you may 
But mark this, 
Cesar. Clemency is very well for you; but what is it for 
who have to fight to-morrow the men you 
spared yesterday ? 


your soldiers, 
You may give what orders you please ; 
but I tell you that your next victory will be a massacre, 
thanks to your clemency. J, for one, will take no prisoners. 
I will kill my held ; 


preach as much clemency as you please: I shall never have 
to fight them again. 


enemies in the and then you can 


And now, with your leave, I will see 


these gentry off the premises. (He turns to go 
I g 


£SAR (turning also and seeing Ptolemy) What! have 


they left the boy alone! Oh shame. shame! 


h and 


RUFIO (taking Ptolemy's 
Come, 


and making him rise 


your majesty ! 


PTOLEMY (to Casar, drawing away his hand from Rufio 


Is he turning me out of my palace? 


RUFIO (grimly) You are 


welcome to stay if you wish. 


C#SAR (kindly) Go, my boy. I will not harm you but 


you will be 


n the 


safer away, among your friends. Here you are 


lion’s mouth. 


PTOLEMY turning to go) It is not the 


the jackal. He goes 


lion I fear, but 


out through the 


looking aut Rufi 


; 
, 


'OLP1a 


' 
ESAR (laughing approvingly 


a 
s = 


Br ave b« yy ! 


CLEOPATRA real us of Caesar's approbation. calling after 
) . , ' , ds 
Ptolemy) Little silly. You think that ver clever 


THEAT®C aoTC ccor 


c#sar. Brittanus: attend the King. Give him in charge to 
that Pothinus fellow. (Britannus goes out after Ptolemy). 


RUFIO (pointing to Cleopatra) And this piece of goods? 
What is to be done with her? However, I suppose I may 
leave that to you. (He goes out through the loggia). 


CLEOPATRA (flushing suddenly and turning to Caesar) Did 
you mean me to go with the rest? 

C#SAR (a little preoccupied, goes with a sigh to Ptolemy's 
chair, whilst she waits for his answer with red cheeks and 
clenched fist) You are free to do just as you please, Cleo- 
patra. 

CLEOPATRA. Then you do not care whether I stay or not? 
CASAR 


smiling) Of course I had rather you stayed. 


CLEOPATRA. Much, much rather? 


nodding 


CLEOPATRA. Then I consent to stay, because I am asked. 
But I do not want to, mind. 


CASAR Much, much rather. 


c#sar. That is quite understood. (Calling) Totateeta. 


Ftatateeta, still seated, turns her eyes 
sinister expression, but does not move. 


on him with a 
CLEOPATRA (with a splutter of laughter) Her name is not 
Totateeta: it is Ftatateeta. (Calling) Ftatateeta. (Ftata- 
teeta instantly rises and comes to Cleopatra). 


C#SAR (stumbling over the name) Tfatafeeta will forgive 
the erring tongue of a Roman. Tota: the Queen will hold 
her state here in Alexandria. Engage women to attend 


upon her; and do all that is needful. 


FTATATEETA. Am I then the mistress of the Queen’s house- 
hold? 


CLEOPATRA (sharply) No: I am the mistress of the Queen’s 
household. Go and do as you are told, or I will have you 
thrown into the Nile this very afternoon, to poison the 


poor crocodiles. 
shoc ke d 


CLEOPATRA. Oh yes, ves. 


CASAR Oh no, no. 


You are very sentimental, Casar: 


but you are clever; and if you do as I tell you, you will 


soon learn to govern. 


Cesar, quite dumbfounded by this im pertinence, 
his chair and stares at her. 


turns in 


Ftatateeta, smiling grimly, and showing a splendid set of 
g g 


teeth, goes, leaving them alone together. 


c#SAR. Cleopatra: I really think I must eat you, after all. 


CLEOPATRA (kneeling beside him and looking at him with 
eager interest, half real, half affected to shew how intelli- 
gent she 15s 


child 


You must not talk to me now as if I were a 


c#sar. You have been growing up since the sphinx in- 


troduced us the other night: and you think you know 


more than I do already 

CLEOPATRA (taken down, and anxious to justify herself) 
No: that would be very silly of me: of course I know 
that. But suddenly) are you angry with me? 

C4SAR. No. 

CLEOPATRA (only half believing him) Then why are you 


so thoughtful ? 


CASAR (rising 


I have work to do. Cleopatra 
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CLEOPATRA (drawing back) Work! (Offended) You are 
tired of talking to me; and that is your excuse to get away 
from me. 


CA#SAR (sitting down again to appease her) Well, well: 


another minute. But then——work ! 


CLEOPATRA. Work! What nonsense! You must remember 
that you are a king now: I have made you one. Kings 
dont work. 


c#sar. Oh! Who told you that, little kitten? Eh? 


CLEOPATRA. My father was King of Egypt; and he never 
worked. But he was a great king, and cut off my sister’s 
head because she rebelled against him and took the throne 
from him. 


c#sar. Well; and how did he get his throne back again? 


CLEOPATRA (eagerly, her eyes lighting up) I will tell you. 
A beautiful young man, with strong round arms, came 
over the desert with many horsemen, and slew my sister’s 
husband and gave my father back his throne. (Wistfully) 
I was only twelve then. Oh, I wish he would come again, 
now that I am a queen. I would make him my husband. 


c#sar. It might be managed, perhaps; for it was I who 
sent that beautiful young man to help your father. 


CLEOPATRA (enraptured) You know him! 


C#S8AR (nodding) | do. 


CLEOPATRA. Has he come with you? (Ceasar shakes his 
head; she is cruelly disappointed). Oh, I wish he had, 
I wish he had. If only I were a little older; so that he 
might not think me a mere kitten, as you do! But perhaps 
that is because you are old. He is many many years 


younger than you, is he not? 
C#SAR (as if swallowing a pill) He is somewhat younger. 


CLEOPATRA. Would he be 
I asked him? 


c#sar. Very likely. 


my husband, do you think, if 


CLEOPATRA. But I should not like to ask him. Could you 
not persuade him to ask me 
wanted him to? 


without knowing that I 


C#SAR (touched by her innocence of the beautiful young 
man’s character) My poor child! 


CLEOPATRA. Why do you say that as if you were sorry for 
me? Does he love anyone else? 


c#sar. I am afraid so. 


CLEOPATRA (tearfully) Then I shall not be his first love. 


c#sar. Not quite the first. He is greatly admired by 
women. 


CLEOPATRA. I wish I could be the first. But if he loves me, 
I will make him kill all the rest. Tell me: is he still beauti- 
ful? Do his strong round arms shine in the sun like 
marble ? 


C#SAR. He is in excellent condition 
much he eats and drinks. 


considering how 


CLEOPATRA. Oh, you must not say common, earthly things 
about him; for I love him. He is a god. 


c#sar. He is a great captain of horsemen, and swifter 
of foot than any other Roman. 


CLEOPATRA. What is his real name? 


C#SAR (puzzled) His real name? 
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cLeopaTRA. Yes. I always call him Horus, because Hong 
is the most beautiful of our gods. But I want to know hj 
real name. 


Cc#SAR. His name is Mark Antony. 


CLEOPATRA (musically) Mark Antony, Mark Antony 
Mark Antony! What a beautiful name! (She throws he 
arms round Casar’s neck). Oh, how I love you for send. 
ing him to help my father! Did you love my father very 
much ? | 


c#sar. No, my child; but your father, as you say, never 
worked. I always work. So when he lost his crown he had 
to promise me 16,000 talents to get it back for him. 


CLEOPATRA. Did he ever pay you? 
c#sar. Not in full. 


CLEOPATRA. He was quite right: It was too dear. The 
whole world is not worth 16.000 talents. 


c#sar. That is perhaps true, Cleopatra. Those Egyptian 
who work paid as much of it as he could drag from them 
The rest is still due. But as I most likely shall not get it 
I must go back to my work. So you must run away fora 
little and send my secretary to me. 


CLEOPATRA (coaxing) No: I want to stay and hear you 
talk about Mark Antony. 


Cé#SAR. But if I do not get to work, Pothius and the res 
of them will cut us off from the harbor; and then the way 


from Rome will be blocked. 


CLEOPATRA. No matter: 


Rome. 


I dont want you to go back to 


C#SAR. But you want Mark Antony to come from it. 


CLEOPATRA 
quickly and work, Casar; and keep the way over the sea 


springing up) Oh yes, yes, yes: I forgot. G 


open for my Mark Antony. (She runs out through the 
loggia, kissing her hand to Mark Antony across the sea 


middle of the hall to the 
He ts startled by the entry 
of a wounded Roman soldier, who confronts him from the 
upper step). What now? 


C#SAR (going briskly up the 


loggia steps) Ho, Britannus. 


This, Ceasar 
and two of my comrades killed in the market place. 


Ay. Why? 


SOLDIER (pointing to his bandaged head 


CA#SAR (quiet, but attending 


SOLDIER. There is an army come to Alexandria, calling 
itself the Roman army. 


) 


c#sar. The Roman army of occupation. Ay 
SOLDIER. Commanded by one Achillas. 
CASAR. Well? 

SOLDIER. The citizens rose against us when the army 
entered the gates. I was with two others in the market 
place when the news came. They set upon us. I cut mj 
way out; and here I am. 


Rufio enter 
the loggia hastily, passing behind the soldier to look out 
through one of the arches at the quay beneath). Rufo 
we are besieged. 


c#SAR. Good. I am glad to see you alive. 


RUFIO, What! Already! 


c#sar. Now or to-morrow: what does it matter? We 


shall be besieged. 
Britannus runs 1n. 


BRITANNUS. Casar 
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cesar (anticipating him) Yes: I know. (Rufio and Bri- 
tannus come down the hall from the loggia at opposite 
sides, past Caesar, who waits for a moment near the step 
to say to the soldier) Comrade: give the word to turn out 
on the beach and stand by the boats. Get your wound 
attended to. Go. (The soldier hurries out. Ceasar comes 
down the hall between Rufio and Britannus) Rufio: we 
have some ships in the west harbor. Burn them. 


aurio (staring) Burn them!! 


c#sar. Take every boat we have in the east harbor, and 
seize the Pharos—that island with the lighthouse. Leave 
half our men behind to hold the beach and the quay out- 
side this palace: that is the way home. 


aurio (disapproving strongly) Are we to give up the city? 


cesar. We have not got it, Rufio. This palace we have ; 


and—what is that building next door? 


rurio. The theatre. 


cesar. We will have that too: it commands the strand. 
For the rest, Egypt for the Egyptians! 


rurio. Well, you know best, I suppose. Is that all? 


esarR. That is all. Are those ships burnt yet? 


ruFrio. Be easv: I shall waste no more time. (He runs out 


BRITANNUS. Ceasar: Pothinus demands speech of you. In 
my opinion he needs a lesson. His manner is most insolent. 


esar. Where is he: 


BRITANNUS. He waits without. 


c#sar. Ho there! admit Pothinus. 


hall 


Pothinus appears in the loggia, and comes down th 
very haughtily to Caesar's left hand. 


c#sarR. Well, Pothinus? 
poTHINus. I have brought you our ultimatum, Casar. 


esar. Ultimatum! The door was open: you should have 
gone out through it before you declared war. You are my 


prisoner now. Hi goes to the chair and loosens his toga 


POTHINUS (scornfully) I your prisoner! Do you know 
; = 

that you are in Alexandria, and that King Ptolemy, with 
an army outnumbering your little troop a hundred to one, 


is In possession of Alexandria? 


ESAR (unconcernedly taking off his toga and throwing it 


n the chair) Well, my friend, get out if you can. And 


tell your friends not to kill any more Romans in the 
market place. Otherwise my soldiers, who do not share 
my celebrated clemency, will probably kill you. Britannus: 


Bri- 


ass the word to the guard: and fetch my armor. 
. Well? 


fannus runs out. Rufio returns 


RUFIO ( pointing from the loggia to a cloud of smoke drift- 


ng over the harbor) See there! (Pothinus runs eagerly up 


ine stéps t look out 


£SAR. What. ablaze alreadv! 
Yes 


grappled to 


Impossible 
RUFIO five good ships, and a barge laden with oil 


al h 


me the trouble. They have captured the west 


But it is not my doing; the Egyptians 


} 


ive saved 


irbor 


ESAR anxiou ly 


Rufio? 


And the east harbor? The lighthouse. 
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c#SAR: This is a pretty little snake. 
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RUFIO (with a sudden splutter of raging ill usage, coming 


down to Cesar and scolding him) Can I embark a legion 
in five minutes? The first cohort is already on the beach. 
We can do no more. If you want faster work, come and ‘ 


do it yourself. 


2 
TTC RIG. a 


Good. Rufio, 


patience. ‘ 


C#SAR (soothing him good. Patience, 


RUFIO. Patience! Who is impatient here, you or I? Would 
I be here, if I could not oversee them from that balcony? 


c#SAR. Forgive me, Rufio; and (anxiously) hurry them 


as much as 


He is interrupted by an outcry as of an old man in the ex- 
tremity of misfortune. It draws near rapidly; and Theo- 


dotus rushes in, tearing his hair, and squeaking the most 
lamentable exclamations. Rufio steps back to stare at him, 


amazed at his frantic condition. Pothinus turns to listen. 


THEODOTUS (on the steps, with uplifted arms) Horror un- 
speakable ! Woe. alas! Help! i 


RUFIO. What now? 4 
> “if 

CASAR ( frownin: Who is slain? . 

rHEODOTUS. Slain! Oh. worse than the death of ten 


thousand men! Loss irreparable to mankind! 


ruUFIO. What had happened, man? 





THEODOTUS (rushing down the hall between them) The 
fire has spread from your ships. The first of the seven 
wonders of the world perishes. The library of Alexandria 
is in flames. 

ruFIO. Psha! (Quite relieved, he goes up to the loggia and 
watches the preparations of the troops on the beach 


cé#SArR. Is that all? 


THEODOTUS (unable to believe his senses) All! Cesar: 
will you go down to posterity as a barbarous soldier too 


ignorant to know the value of books? 


c#sar. Theodotus: I am an author myself; and I tell 
you it is better that the Egyptians should live their lives 
than dream them away with the help of books. 


THEODOTUS (kneeling, with genuine literary emotion: the 
passion of the pedant) Caesar: once in ten generations of 
men, the world gains an immortal book. 


C#SAR (inflexible) If it did not flatter mankind, the com- 
mon executioner would burn it. 


THEODOTUS. Without history, death will lay you beside 
your meanest soldier. 


c#sar. Death will do that in any case. I ask no better 
grave. 
What there is the memory of 


THEODOTUS. is burning 


mankind. 
c#sar. A shameful memory. Let it burn 


THEODOTUS (wildly) Will you destroy the past? 


c#sar. Ay, and build the future with its ruins. (7heo- 
dotus, in despair, strikes himself on the temples with his 
fists). But harken, Theodotus, teacher of kings: you who 
valued Pompey’s head no more than a shepherd values 
an onion, and who now kneel to me, with tears in your 
old eyes, to plead for a few sheepskins scrawled with 
errors. | cannot spare you a man or a bucket of water 
just now; but you shall pass freely out of the palace. 
and borrow his legions 


ste ps 


You understand, Theodotus: I 


Now, away with you to Achillas ; 


to put out the fire. (He hurries him to the 


POTHINUS (significantly 


remain a prisoner. 
THEODOTUs. A prisoner! 


c#sar. Will you stay to talk whilst the memory of man- 
Calling through the loggia) Ho there! 
Pass Theodotus out. (Jo Theodotus) Away with you 


THEODOTUS (To Pothinus 
He hurries out 


kind is burning? 
I must go to save the library. 


C#SAR. Follow him to the gate, Pothinus. Bid him urge 
your people to kill no more of my soldiers, for your sake. 


POTHINUS. My life will cost you dear if you take it. 
Cesar. (He goes out after Theodotus 
Rufio, absorbed in watching the embarkation, does not 


Egyptians. 
beach 


notice the departure of the tw 
All ready. 


shouting from the loggia to the 


RUFIO 
there ? 
wait for Ceasar 
Caill- 


fr “ls eC- 


All ready Wi 


c#SaR. Tell them Ceasar is coming—the 


A CENTURION from belou 


rogues ! 


ing) Britannicus. (This magniloquent versior 


; 


retary s name is one of Caesar's jokes. In later yea 


would have 


queror of Britain 


meant, quite sertousl } and officially. Con- 
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RUFIO (calling down) Push off, all except the longboat 
Stand by it to embark, Czsar’s guard there. (He leaves the 
balcony and comes down into the hall). Where are those 


Egyptians? Is this more clemency? Have you let them go? 


C#SAR (chuckling) I have let Theodotus go to save the 


library. We must respect literature, Rufio. 


RUFIO (raging) Folly on folly’s head! I believe if yoy 
could bring back all the dead of Spain, Gaul, and 
Thessaly to life, you would do it that we might have the 


trouble of fighting them over again. 


c#SaR, Might not the gods destroy the world if their 
Rufio, Out 
of all patience, turns away in anger. Caesar suddenly) grips 
Besides, my friend: 
means 


Eh? 


only thought were to be at peace next year? 


his sleeve and adds slyly in his ear 


every Egyptian we imprison imprisoning two 


Roman soldiers to guard him 


ruFio. Agh? I might have known there was some fox’s 


trick behind your fine talking. (He gets away from Casa 
with an ill-humored shrug, and goes to the balcony for 


another look at the preparations; finally goes out 


I sent him for my armor an 
thou British 


c#sar. Is Britannus asleep? 
ago. (Calling 
Britannicus ! 


hour Britannicus, islander 


Cleopatra runs in through the loggia with Casar’s helmet 
and sword, snatched from Britannus, who follows her with 
a cuirass and greaves. They come down to Cesar, she to 


his left hand, Britannus to his night. 


CLEOPATRA. I am going to dress you, Caesar. Sit down 
Hi. obe ys 
She takes off his wreath 


These Roman helmets are so becomming! 
Oh! (She bursts out laughing 


at him 


c#sar. What are you laughing at? 


beginning with a big B, and end- 


~ 


CLEOPATRA, Youre bald 
ing with a splutter 


CASAR Cleopatra! (He rises, for the 


convenience of Britannus, who puts the cuirass on him 


(almost annoyed 


CLEOPATRA. So that is why vou wear the wreath—to hide 
it. 


BRITANNUS. Peace, Egyptian: they are the bays of the 


conqueror. (He buckles the cuirass 


Peace. thou: To Cesar You 
should rub your head with strong spirits of sugar, Casar 


CLEOPATRA. islander! 


That will make it grow. 


C#SAR (with a wry face) Cleopatra: do you like to be 


reminded that you are very young? 


CLEOPATRA (pouting) No 


CESAR sitting down again, and Setting out his leg for 
Britannus. who kneels to put on his greaves) Neither do 


I like to be reminded that I am—middle aged. Let me 


give you ten of my superfluous years. That will make you 


26, and leave me only—no matter. Is it a bargain? 


CLEOPATRA. Agreed. 26. mind. (She 


puts the helmet on 
him). Oh! How nice ; 


You look only about 50 in it! 


BRITANNUS (looking up severely at Cleopatra) You must 


not speak in this manner to Ceasar. 


CLEOPATRA. Is it true that when Ceasar caught you on 


that island, you were painted all over blue? 


— 
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: 
; good standing. In war we stain our bodies blue; so that | 
, enemies may strip us of our clothes and our al ether 
though = ‘ f ats respectability. (He rises) The edge of the quay in front of the palace, looking out iF 
7 . »y cannot strip us of o e ; 
lives, they ca I west over the east harbor of Alexandria to Pharos island, 
- cLEoPATRA (with Casar’s sword) Let me hang this on. just off the end of which, and connected with it by a i] 
Now you look splendid. Have they made any statues of narrow mole, is the famous lighthouse, a gigantic square 
; vou in Rome? tower of white marble diminishing in size storey by storey ai 
to the top, on which stands a cresset beacon. The island is bi 
ee e any statues. ° . . 
cesar. Yes, many sta joined to the main land by the Heptastadium, a great ' 
‘ : f ; d as. : ' 
eLEOPATRA. You must send for one and give it to me. mole or causeway five miles long bounding the harbor on i 
gis ma ti } the south. 
— »mine : , ggia, more impatient than . : , 
r RUFIO (coming 0a os : Ph y Ln . a , In the middle of the quay a Roman sentinel stands 4 
; J wesar: Nave yo one talking: e moment . . . ; 
f ever) Now Casat ag y ah ; ‘ a on guard pilum in hand, looking out to the lighthouse b 
: i< ar re re » ho y our men . ; . ia 
5 your foot 1 aboarc there wi . ne he a ‘ h with strained attention, his left hand shading his eyes. ti 
- the S race one another for the lighthouse. 
back: the boats will race one another for 8 The pilum is a stout wooden shaft 42 ae long, with an 
. . 4 
; cesar (drawing his sword and trying the edge) Is this iron 7 esr yee feet long fixed in it. The one | 
well set today, Britannicus? At Pharsalia it was as blunt 1s so absorbed that he does not morass the pent from ei 
| barrel-hoop the north end of the quay of four Egyptian market porters , 
N) as a arrei- . . : : : 
carrying rolls of carpet, preceded by Ftatateeta and Apol- ‘ 
BRITANNUS. It will split one of the Egyptian’s hairs lodorus the Sicilian. Apollodorus is a dashing young man l 
7 . . . = z : 
today, Casar. I have set it myself. of about 24, handsome and debonair, dressed with de- 
. liberate a@stheticism in the most delicate purples and dove >| 
CLEOPATRA (suddenly throwing her arms in terror round 
7 ‘ : : | greys, with ornaments of bronze, oxydized silver, and 
Caesar) Oh, you are not really going into battle to be a": ite é 
killed ? , stones of jade and agate. His sword, designed as care- - ii 
Lie ° ? ; * 
fully as a medieval cross, has a blued blade showing 7 
cesar, No, Cleopatra. No man goes to battle to be killed. through an openwork scabbard of purple leather and 
ne? filagree. The porters, conducted by Ftatateeta, pass along 
h CLEOPATRA. But they do get killed. My sister’s husband . f p ® “ 
, . the quay behind the sentinel to the steps of the palace, 
0 was killed in battle. You must not go. Let him go + 
ac where they put down their bales and squat on the ground. iy 
pointing to Rufio. They all laugh at her). Oh please, ok 
] ' ; Apollodorus does not pass along with them: he halts, ' 
please dont go. What will happen to me if you never ; ¥, 
, ; amused by the preoccupation of the sentinel. : 
come back ‘ 
az: APOLLODORUS (calling to the sentinel) Who goes there, eh? 
2 c#saR (gravely) Are you afraid? Ge 
SENTINEL (starting violently and turning with his pilum 
CLEOPATRA (shrinking) No. at the charge, revealing himself as a small, wiry, sandy- an 
; haired, conscientious young man with an elderly face) is 
C#SAR (with quiet authority) Go to the balcony; and you Whats this? Stand. Wi y f 
| : , nats this? Stan 10 are you? 
i- shall see us take the Pharos. You must learn to look on 
battles. Go. (She goes, downcast, and looks out from the APOLLODORUS. I am Apollodorus the Sicilian. Why, man, 
r balcony). That is well. Now Rufio. March. what are you dreaming of? Since I came through the 
pi 5 ag er “H lines beyond the theatre there, I have brought my cara- 
EOPAT ? ng § wi . : . ] 
Cl : - udde ily clapping her hance 1, you van past three sentinels, all so busy staring at the light- of 
> not De aDile t ™! - : r : 
af = = house that not one of them challenged me. Is this Roman . 
c#sar. Why? What now? discipline. 
ie CLEOPATRA. They are drying up the harbour with SENTINEL. We are not here to watch the land but the 
buckets—a multitude of soldiers—over there (pointing out sea. Caesar has just landed on the Pharos. (Looking at ue 
e: across the sea to her left)—they are dipping up the water. Ftatateeta) What have you here? Who is this piece of 
r. RUFIO (hastening to look) It is true. The Egyptian army! Egyptian crockery : 
Crawling over the edge of the west harbor like locusts. FTATATEETA. Apollodorus: rebuke this Roman dog; and 
io With sudden anger he strides down to Casar). This is bid him bridle his tongue in the presence of Ftatateeta, 
- ’ “re . 7 . 
your accursed clemency, Casar. Theodotus has brought the mistress of the Queen’s household. 7 
i them. eS 
APOLLODORUS. My friend: this is a great lady. who stands 
CES loliah? . 9 . : ° ° . ; : , 
ESAR (delighted at his own cleverness I meant him to, high with Ceasar. ‘ 
or Rufio. They have come to put out the fire. The library ni ; P 
do will keep them busy whilst we seize the lighthouse. Eh? a ke sige epee —— pointing to the carpets) 
> e é V < B 4 + 
ne | He rushes out buoyantly through the loggia, followed by nd what ts all this truc 
Qrst . ° ° 
out Britannus APOLLODORUS. Carpets for the furnishing of the Queen’s 
RUFIO (disgustedly) More foxing! Agh! (He rushes off. apartments in the palace. I have picked them from the 
~~ ey : best carpets in the world; and the Queen shall choose 
1 § 4 shout from the soldiers announces the appearance of : 
i Cesar belou ; the best of my choosing. ig 4 
: ? ENTINEL. So you are the carpe ? 
ist J CENTURION (below) All aboard. Give way there. (Another SENTINI ou are the carpet merchant: f 
. hout APOLLODORUS (hurt) My friend: I am a patrician. aE 
i 
on § CLEOPATRA (waving her scarf through the loggia arch SENTINEL. A patrician! A patrician keeping a shop in- z 
Goodbye, goodbye, dear Casar. Come back safe. Goodbye ! stead of following arms! 
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APOLLODORUS. 1 do not keep a shop. Mine is a temple of 
the arts. I am a worshipper of beauty. My calling is to 
choose beautiful things for beautiful queens. My motto is 
Art for Art’s sake. 


SENTINEL. That is not the password. 
APOLLODORUS. It is a universal password. 


SENTINEL. I know nothing about universal passwords. 
Either give me the password for the day or get back to 
your shop. 


Ftatateeta, roused by his hostile tone, steals towards the 


edge of the quay with the step of a panther, and gets 
behind him. 


APOLLODORUS. How if I do neither? 
SENTINEL. Then I will drive this pilum through you. 


APOLLODORUS. At your service, my friend. (He draws his 
sword, and springs to his guard with unruffled grace). 


FTATATEETA (suddenly seizing the sentinel’s arms from 
behind) Thrust your knife into the dog’s throat, Apollo- 
dorus. (The chivalrous Apollodorus laughingly shakes his 
head ; breaks ground away from the sentinel towards the 
palace ; and lowers his point). 


SENTINEL (struggling vainly) Curse on you! Let me go, 


Help ho! 


FTATATEETA (lifting him from the ground) Stab the little 
Roman reptile. Spit him on your sword. 


A couple of Roman soldiers, with a centurion, come run- 
ning along the edge of the quay from the 
They rescue their comrade, 


north end. 
and throw off Ftatateeta, 
who is sent reeling away on the left hand of the sentinel. 


CENTURION (an unattractive man of fifty, short in his 
speech and manners, with a vinewood cudgel in his hand) 
How now? What is all this? 


FTATATEETA (to Apollodorus) Why did you not stab him? 
There was time! 
here by order 


APOLLODORUS. Centurion: I am 


Queen to 


of the 


CENTURION (interrupting him) The Queen! Yes, yes: 
(to the sentinel) pass him in. Pass all these bazaar people 
into the Queen, with their goods. But mind you pass no 
one out that you have not passed in—not even the Queen 


herself. 


SENTINEL. This old woman is dangerous: she is as strong 


as three men. 


She wanted the merchant to stab me. 


APOLLODORUsS. Centurion: I am not a merchant. I am a 
patrician and a votary of art. 


CENTURION. Is the woman your wife? 


(horrified) No, no! (Correcting himself 
politely) Not that the lady is not a striking figure in her 
own way. But (emphatically) she is not my wife. 


APOLLODORUS 


FTATATEETA (to the centurion) Roman: 
the mistress of the Queen’s household. 


I am Ftatateeta, 


CENTURION. Keep your hands off our men, mistress; or 
I will have you pitched into the harbor, though you were 
as strong as ten men. (7o his men) To your posts: 
march! (He returns with his men the way they came 
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FTATATEETA (looking malignantly after him) We shall see 
whom Isis loves best: her servant Ftatateeta or a dog of g 
Roman. 


SENTINEL (to Apollodorus, with a wave of his pilum to. 
wards the palace) Pass in there; and keep your distanes. 
Turning to Ftatateeta) Come within a yard of me, you 
old crocodile; and I will give you this (the pilum) ip 
your jaws. 

CLEOPATRA (calling from the palace) Ftatateeta, Ftata. 
teeta. 


FTATATEETA (looking up, scandalized) Go from the win 
dow, go from the window. There are men here. 


CLEOPATRA. I am coming down. 


FTATATEETA (distracted) No, no. What are you dreaming 
of? O ye gods, ye gods! Apollodorus: bid your men pick 
up your bales; and in with me quickly. 


APOLLODORUS. Obey the mistress of the Queen’s house. 


hold. 


FTATATEETA (impatiently, as the porters stoop to lift- the 
bales) Quick, quick: she will be out upon us. (Cleopatra 
comes from the palace and runs across the quay to Ftata- 
teeta). Oh that ever I was born! 


CLEOPATRA (eagerly) Ftatateeta: I have thought of some. 
thing. I want a boat—at once. 


FTATATEETA. A boat! No, no: you cannot, Apollodorus: 
speak to the Queen. 


APOLLODORUS (gallantly) Beautiful queen: I am Apollo- 
dorus the Sicilian, your servant, from the bazaar. I have 
brought you the three most beautiful Persian carpets in 


the world to choose from. 


CLEOPATRA. I have no time for carpets to-day. Get me 
a boat. 


FTATATEETA. What whim is this? You cannot go on the 
water except in the royal barge. 


APOLLODORUS. Royalty, Ftatateeta, lies not in the barge 
but in the Queen. (To Cleopatra) The touch of your 
majesty’s foot on the gunwhale of the meanest boat in 
the harbor will make it royal. (He turns to the harbor and 
calls seaward) Ho there, boatman! Pull in to the steps 


CLEOPATRA. Apollodorus: you are my 


and I will always buy my carpets through you. 


perfect knight; 
A pollo- 
dorus bows joyously. An oar appears above the quay; 
and the boatman, a bullet-headed, vivacious, grinning 
fellow, burnt almost black by the sun, comes up a flight 
of steps from the water on the sentinel’s right, oar m 


hand, and waits at the top). Can you row, Apollodorus? 
APOLLODORUS. My oars shall be 
Whither shall I row my Queen? 
CLEOPATRA. To the lighthouse. Come. 
Steps). 

SENTINEL (opposing her with his pilum at the charge 
Stand. You cannot pass. 


your majesty’s wings 


She makes for the 


CLEOPATRA (flushing angrily 
know that I am the Queen? 


How dare you? Do you 


SENTINEL. I have my orders. You cannot pass. 


CLEOPATRA. I will make Czsar have you killed if you do 
not obey me. 


SENTINEL. He will do worse to me if I disobey my officer. 
Stand back. 
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casar: My poor child: your life matters little here to anyone 
but vourself 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE, LILLI PALMER 


CLEOPATRA. Ftatateeta: strangle him. 
SENTINEL (alarmed—looking apprehensively at Ftatateeta, 


and brandishing his pilum 


Keep off, there. 


CLEOPATRA 


running to Apollodorus make 


your slaves help us. 


Apollodorus: 


He draws 


rd). Now, soldier: choose which weapon you will 


APOLLODORUS. I shall not need their help, lady. 
nis St 


defend yourself with. Shall it be sword against pilum, or 


sword against sword? 


SENTINEL. Roman against Sicilian, curse you. Take that. 
He hurls his pilum at Apollodorus, u ho drops expertly 
n one knee. The pilum passes whizzing over his head 
and falls harmless. Apollodorus, with a cry of triumph, 


springs up and attacks the sentinel, who draws his sword 
Ho there, guard. Help! 


; j ; 
and defends himself, crying 


Cleopatra, half frightened, half delighted, takes refuge 


near the palace, where the porters are squatting among 
the bales. The boatman, alarmed, hurries down the steps 
way, but stops, with his head just visible 
above the edge of the quay, to watch the fight. The sen- 
tinel is handicapped by his fear of an attack in the rear 
from Ftatateeta. His swordsmanship, which is of a rough 
and ready sort, is heavily taxed, as he has occasionally 
to strike at her to keep her off between a blow and a 
guard with Apollodorus. The centurion returns with sev- 
eral joldiers. Apollodorus springs back tou ards Cleopatra 


as this reinforcement confronts him 
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CENTURION (coming to the sentinel’s right hand) What 1s 
this? What now? 


SENTINEL (panting) I could do well enough by myself if 


it werent for the old woman. Keep her off me: that is 


all the help I need. 


CENTURION. Make your report, soldier. What has hap- 
pened ? 


FTATATEETA. Centurion: he would have slain the Queen. 


SENTINEL (bluntly) I would, sooner than let her pass. 
She wanted to take boat, and go—so she said—to the 
lighthouse. I stopped her, as I was ordered to; and she 
set this fellow on me. (He goes to pick up his pilum and 
returns to his place with it). 


CENTURION (turning to Cleopatra) Cleopatra: I am loth 


to offend you; but without Casar’s express order we dare 
not let you pass beyond the Roman lines. 


APOLLODORUS. Well, Centurion; and has not the light- 
house been within the Roman lines since Casar landed 
there ? 


CLEOPATRA. Yes, yes. Answer that, if you can. 


(to Apollodorus) As for you, Apollodorus, 
you may thank the gods that you are not nailed to the 
palace door with a pilum for your meddling. 


CENTURION 


APOLLODORUS (urbanely) My military friend, I was not 
born to be slain by so ugly a weapon. When I fall, it will 
be (holding up his sword) by this white queen of arms, 
the only weapon fit for an artist. And now that you are 
convinced that we do not want to go beyond the lines, 


let me finish killing your sentinel and depart with the 


Queen. 


CENTURION (as the sentinel makes an angry demonstra- 
tion) Peace there, Cleopatra: I must abide by my or- 
ders, and not by the subtleties of this Sicilian. You must 
withdraw into the palace and examine your carpets there. 


CLEOPATRA (pouting) I will not: I am the Queen: Ceasar 


does not speak to me as you do. Have Casar’s centurions 
changed manners with his scullions? 


CENTURION (sulkily 


I do my duty. That is enough for me. 


Majesty: when a stupid man is doing 
something he is ashamed of, he always declares that it 


APOLLODORUS. 


is his duty. 


CENTURION (angry) Apollodorus 


APOLLODORUS (interrupting him with defiant elegance) I 


will make amends for that insult with my sword at fitting 
time and place. Who says artist, says duellist. (To Cleo- 
patra) Hear my copnsel, star of the east. Until word 
comes to these soldiers from Czsar himself, you are a 
prisoner. Let me go to him with a message from you, 
and a present; and before the sun has stooped half way 
to the arms of the sea, I will bring you back Czsar’s 
order of release. 


CENTURION sneering at him 


Queen the present, no doubt. 


And you will sell the 


APOLLODORUS. Centurion: the Queen shall have from 
me, without payment, as the unforced tribute of Sicilian 
taste to Egyptian beauty, the richest of these carpets for 


her present to Casar 
CLEOPATRA (exultantly, to the centurion) Now you see 


what an ignorant common creature you are! 
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CENTURION (curtly) Well, a fool and his wares are soon 
this 
post here : and see that no one leaves the palace but this 


parted. (He turns to his men). Two more men to 


man and his merchandise. If he draws his sword 


again 
inside the lines, kill him. To your posts. March. 
He goes out, leaving two auxiliary sentinels with the other 
APOLLODORUS (with polite goodfellowship) My friends: 


will you not enter the palace and bury our quarrel in a 
He takes out his purse, 


bow! of wine? ynneling the coins 


in it). The Queen has presents for you all. 

SENTINEL (very sulky) You heard our orders. Get about 
your business. 

FIRST AUXILIARY. Yes: you ought to know better. Off 
with you. 

SECOND AUXILIARY (looking longingly at the purse——this 


sentinel is a hooknosed man, unlike his comrade, who 1 


squab faced) Do not tantalize a poor man. 


the cen- 
turion is at hand; and the Roman soldier is incorruptible 
when his officer is looking. I 


APOLLODORUS (to Cleopatra) Pearl of Queens: 


must carry your word to 


Caesar. 


CLEOPATRA (who has been meditating among the carpets 


Are these carpets very heavy: 


APOLLODORUS. It matters not how heavy. There are plenty 


of porters 


CLEOPATRA. How do they put the carpets into boats? Do 
they throw them down? 


APOLLODORUS. Not into small boats, majesty. It would 
sink them. 
CLEOPATRA. Not into that man’s boat, for instance? 


pointing to the boatman 


APOLLODORUS. No. Too small 


CLEOPATRA. But you can take a carpet to Casar in it if 
I send one? 

APOLLODORUS. Assuredly. 

CLEOPATRA, And you will have it carried gently down 


the steps and take great care of it? 
APOLLODORUS. Depend on me 


CLEOPATRA. Great, great care 


More than of my bod, 


Yu yu 


drop it or throw it about? 


APOLLODORUS. own 


CLEOPATRA will promise me not to let the porters 


glass goblet in the 
palace in the heart of the roll, Queen ; and if it be broken, 
my head shall pay for it 


APOLLODORUS. Place the most delicate 


Ftatateeta. (Ftatateeta 
to her. Apollodorus offers to squire them into the palace 


CLEOPATRA. Good. Come. 


comes 


will choose al 


here She 


No, Apollodorus, you must not come. | 
You 


carpet for myself 
the palace 


must walt runs int 


APOLLODORUS Follow this lady 


Ftatateeta 


to the porters 


- and obey her. 


indicating 


The porters rise and take up their bales 


Weve verT- 


they 


before vou put 


FTATATEETA addressing the porters as tf 
This way. And take your 
your feet on those stairs 


min shoes off 
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She goes in, followed by the porters with the carpets 
Meanwhile A pollodorus goes to the edge of the quay and 
looks out over the harbor. The sentinels ke ep their eyes 
on him malignantly. 


sentinel) My 


APOLLODORUS 


addressing the friend 


sENTINEL (rudely) Silence there. 


FIRST AUXILIARY. Shut your muzzle, you. 


SECOND AUXILIARY (in a half whisper, glancing apprehen. 


sively towards the north end of the 


a bit? 


quay) Can ycu wait 


APOLLODORL Ss. Patience. worthy three-headed donkey 


They mutter ferociously; but he is not at all infimi- 
dated). Listen: 


watch the Egyptians? 


were you set here to watch me, or to 


SENTINEL. We know our duty. 


APOLLODORUS. Then why dont you do it? There is some. 
thing going on over there 
mole 


pointing southwestward to th 


SENTINEL sulkily I do not need to be told what to de 


by the like of you. 


APOLLODORUS. Blockhead. (He begins shouting) Ho ther 


Centurion. Hoiho! 


SENTINEL. Curse your meddling. (Shouting Hoiho! 
Alarm! Alarm! 

FIRST AND SECOND AUNXILIARIES. Alarm! alarm! Hoiho! 
The Centurion comes running in with his guard 
CENTURION. What now? Has the old woman attacked 


you here still ? 


See there The Egyp- 
are going to rec apture the Pharos 


you again? (Seeing Apollodorus) Are 


APOLLODORUS ( pointing a before 
They 
They will attack by sea 


from the 


tians are moving. 
and land: by land along the great 


mole: by sea west harbor. Stir yourselves, my 


military friends: the hunt is up. (A clangor of trumpet 


from several points along the quay). Aha! I told you so 


CENTURION (quickly) The two extra men pass the alarm 


to the south posts. One man keep guard here. The rest 
with me quick. 

The two auxiliary sentinels run off to the south. The 
centurion and his guard run off northward; and imme- 
diately afterwards the bucina sounds. The four porter 
come from the palace carrying a carpet, followed 6) 


‘tatateeta. 


SENTINEL (handling his pilum 


\ The porte rs stot 


apprehensively) You again 


fellow you are now single 


Re man 
handed. Apollodorus: 


FTATATEETA. Peace. 
this carpet 1s Cleopatra’s prese nt ¢ 
Cesar. It has rolled up in it ten precious goblets of the 


thinnest Iberian crvstal, and a hundred eggs of the sacred 


blue pigeon. On your honor, let not one of them b& 
| 
broken. 
APOLLODORUS. On my head be it! (To the porters) Inte 


i 


the boat with them carefully 
The porters carry the carpet 4 the ste ps 


Beware what 
eggs of which the lady spe aks must 


hoat 


, , , 
ioorkin aow? at the 
I he sec 


weigh more than a pound 


FIRST PORTER 


you do, sir. 


. . 1! 
apiece This boat is too smar 


for such a load. 
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goaTMAN (excitedly rushing up the steps) Oh thou in- 
urious porter ! Oh thou unnatural son of a she-camel! 
To Apollodorus) My boat, sir, hath often carried five 
men. Shall it not carry your lordship and a bale of 
pigeon’s eggs? (To the porter) Thou mangey dromedary, 
the gods shall punish thee for this envious wickedness. 


eiRsST PORTER (stolidly) I cannot quit this bale now to 
heat thee; but another day I will lie in wait for thee. 


spPOLLODORUS (going between them) Peace there. If the 


boat were but a single plank, I would get to Casar on it. 


FTATATEETA (anxiously) In the name of the gods, Apollo- 


dorus. run no risks with that bale. 


,poLLoporuS. Fear not, thou venerable grotesque: I 
To the porters) Down with it, I 


shall eat nothing but stick for 


ouess its great worth. 
sav; and gently; or ye 


ten days. 


The boatman goes down the steps, followed by the por- 
ers with the bale: Ftatateeta and Apollodorus watching 


mn the ¢ ace. 


,POLLODORUS. Gently, my sons, my children—(with sud- 
len alarm) gently, ye dogs. Lay it level in the stern 


SO tis well. 


FTATATEETA (screaming down at one of the 


not step on it, do not step on it. Oh thou brute beast! 


porters Do 


FIRST PORTER (ascending) Be not excited, mistress: all 


is well 


FTATATEETA (panting) All well! Oh, thou hast given my 


heart a turn! (She clutches her side, gasping 


The four porters have nou 


come up and are 
the stair head to be paid. 


waiting at 


,POLLODORUS. Here, ye hungry ones. (He gives money to 
the first porter, who holds it in his hand to shew to the 


thers The} crowd greedily to séé hou quite 
prepared, after the Eastern fashion, to protest to heaven 


much 1t 1s, 


against their patron’s stinginess. But his liberality over- 


; 


vers them 

FIRST PORTER. O bounteous prince! 

SECOND PORTER. © lord of the bazaar! 

THIRD PORTER. O favored of the gods! 

FOURTH PORTER. Q father to all the porters of the market! 


SENTINEL (enviously, threatening them fiercely with his 


7 he}, fly he fore 


’ 


plum) Hence, dogs: off. Out of this 
him northward along the quay 


APOLLODORUS Farewell. Ftatateeta I shall be at the light- 


nOouse before the Egyptians He dé scends the steps 


FTATATEETA. The gods speed thee and protect my nurs- 


aaae | 
ng 


y returns trom chasing the porters and looks 


The ent? 


wn at the boat, standing near th 


: : .. . 
airhead lest Ftata- 


; ta mF 
eeta should attempt to escape. 


APOLLODORUS from beneath. as the hoat moves off 


Farewell. valiant pilum pitcher. 
SENTINEI 


Farewell. shopkeeper 


Ha, ha! Pull, thou brave boatman. pull 


! | i 
Soho-o0-0-0-o0 He be gir ty in in harcarolle measure 


the rhythm yf the oars 


APOLLODORI'S 


My heart, my heart. spread out thy wings 
Shake off thy heavy load of lov 


vandamm 





CLEOPATRA: I want to learn to play the harp with my own hands. 
Czsar loves music. Can you teach me? 
MARY SCOTT, LILLI PALMER, JULANN CAFFREY 


Give me the oars, O son of a snail. 


SENTINEL (threatening Ftatateeta) Now mistress: back to 


your henhouse. In with you. 


FTATATEETA (falling on her knees and stretching her 


hands over the waters) Gods of the seas, bear her safely 


to the shore! 


SENTINEL. Bear who safely? What do you mean? 


FTATATEETA (looking darkly at him) Gods of Egypt and 
of Vengeance, let this Roman fool be beaten like a dog 
by his captain for suffering her to be taken over the 


waters. 


then in the boat? (He 
Hoiho, there, boatman! Hoiho! 


SENTINEL. Accursed one: is she 
calls over the Sea 


APOLLODORUS singing 1?F the distance 


My heart, my 
Love is thine only enemy 


heart. be whole and free: 


Meanwhile Rufio, the morning’s fighting done, sits munch- 
ing dates on a faggot of brushwood outside the door of 
the lighthouse, which towers gigantic to the 


hi le ft His helmet. full 


and a leathern bottle f wine is by his side. 


clouds on 
»f dates, is between his knees; 
Behind him 
the lighthouse is shut in from 
parapet, with a couple of 
steps in the middle to the broad coping 
with a hook hangs down from the lighthouse crane above 
beneath it 


the great stone pedestal of 
the open sea by a lou stone 
A huge chain 


his head. Faggots like the one he sits on le 
ready to be drawn up to feed the beacon. 


Ceasar is standing on the step at the parapet looking out 


anxi usly. evidently ill at é@ase jritannus comes out of 
the light USé door. 

ruFIO. Well, my British islander. Have you been up to 
the top: 

BRITANNUS. I have. I reckon it at 200 feet high. 


rUFIO. Anvbody up there 


* 
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BRITANNUS. One elderly Tyrian to work the crane; and 
his son, a well conducted youth of 14. 


ruFIO (looking at the chain) What! An old man and a 
boy work that! Twenty men, you mean. 


BRITANNUS. Two only, I assure you. They have counter- 
weights, and a machine with boiling water in it which 
I do not understand: it is not of British design. They 
use it to haul up barrels of oil and faggots to burn in 
the brazier on the roof. 


RUFIO. But— 
BRITANNUS. Excuse me: I came down because there are 
messengers coming along the mole to us from the island. 


I must see what their business is. (He Aurries out past the 
lighthouse) . 


CA#SAR (coming away from the parapet, shivering and 
out of sorts) Rufio: this has been a mad expedition. We 
shall be beaten. I wish I knew how our men are getting 
on with that barricade across the great mole. 


RUFIO (angrily) Must I leave my food and go starving to 
bring you a report? 


CASAR 
son, 


No, Rufio, no. Eat, my 
(He takes another turn, Rufio chewing dates 


(soothing him nervously 
eat. 
meanwhile). The Egyptians cannot be such fools as not 
to storm the barricade and swoop down on us here before 
it is finished. It is the first time I have ever run an avoid- 
able risk. I should not have come to Egypt. 

rRuFIO. An hour ago you were all for victory. 

Yes: rash, Rufio 


C#SAR (apologeticall) I was a fool 


boyish. 


RUFIO. Boyish! Not a bit of it. Here 
ful of dates 


c#sar. What are these for? 


offering him a hand- 


ruFIO. To eat. Thats whats the matter with you. When 
a man comes to your age, he runs down before his mid- 
day meal. Eat and drink; and then have another look at 
our chances. 


his head 


I am an old man 


C#SAR (taking the dates) My age! (He shakes 
and bites a date). Yes, Rufio: 
out now— true, quite true. 


contemplation, and eats another date 


worn 
He gives way to melancholy 
Achillas is still 
He eats another date, and 
Well, every dog has his day; and I 
With sudden cheer- 
These dates are not bad, Rufio. 
turns, greatly excited, with a leathern bag. Caesar is him- 
self again in a moment). What now? 


in his prime: Ptolemy is a boy. 
plucks up a little 
have had mine: I cannot complain. 


fulness ) Britannus re- 


BRITANNUS (triumphantly) Our brave Rhodian mariners 


have captured a treasure. There! (He throws the bag 
down at Ceasar’s feet). Our enemies are delivered into 
our hands. 

c#sar, In that bag? 

BRITANNUS. Wait till you hear, Casar. This bag con- 


tains all the letters which have passed between Pompey’s 
party and the army of occupation here. 


CASAR. Well? 


BRITANNUS (impatient of Casar’s slowness 


Well, we shall 
The name of every man who has plotted against you 
these 


to grasp the 


situation ) now know who your foes are. 


since you crossed the Rubicon may be in papers, 


for all we know. 


~ 
'~ 


C#SAR. Put them in the fire. 


BRITANNUS. Put them—(he gasps) !!!! 


c#sar. In the fire. Would you have me waste the nex, 
three years of my life in proscribing and condemning 
men who will be my friends when I have proved thay 
my friendship is worth more than Pompey’s was—thap 
Cato’s is. O incorrigible British islander: am I a buf 
dog, to seek quarrels merely to shew how stubborn my 
jaws are? . 


BRITTANUS. But your honor—the honor of Rome 


c#sar. I do not make human sacrifices to my honor, as 
your Druids do. Since you will not burn these, at leag 
I can drown them. (He picks up the bag and throws i 
over the parapet into the sea 


BRITTANUS. Ceasar: this is mere eccentricity. Are traitor 


to be allowed to go free for the sake of a paradox? 


islander has finished 
I am going to have a look at 
He goes into the lighthouse), 


RUFIO (rising) Ceasar: when the 


preaching, call me again 
the boiling water machine. 


BRITANNUS (with feeling) O Cesar, my great 


master, if I could but persuade you to regard life ser 


Lenuine 


ously, as men do in my country! 
c#sar. Do they truly do so, Britannus? 


Have there? Have you not 
seen them? What Briton speaks as you do in your mo 
ments of levity? What Briton attend the 
services at the sacred grove? What Briton wears clothes 
of many colors as you do, instead of plain blue, as all 


BRITANNUS. you not been 


neglects to 


solid, well esteemed men should? These are moral ques- 
tions with us. 


C#SAR. Well, well, my friend: some day I shall settle 
down and have a blue toga, perhaps. Meanwhile, I must 
get on as best I can in my flippant Roman way. (A pollo- 


dorus comes past the lighthouse). What now? 


BRITANNUS (turning quickly, and challenging the stranger 


with official haughtiness) What is this? Who are you? 


How did you come here? 


friend: I am not going 


to eat you. I have come by boat, from Alexandria, with 


APOLLODORUS. Calm yourself. my 


precious gifts for Caesar 
C#SAR. From Alexandria! 


BRITANNUS (severely) That is Caesar, sir. 


RUFIO (appearing at the lighthouse door) Whats the 


) 


matter now: 


APOLLODORUS. Hail, great Caesar! | 


am Apollodorus th 


Sicilian, an artist 


BRITANNUS. An artist! Why have they admitted this 
vagabond? 
c#sar. Peace, man. Apollodorus is a famous patricia® 


amateur. 


disconcerted) I crave the gentleman’s pardon 
I understood him to say that he was a pre 
7 allows 
Apollodorus to approach Cesar, changing places with 
him. Rufio, after looking Apollodorus up and down with 


BRITANNUS 
To Cesar 
fessional. 


Somewhat out of countenance, he 


marked disparagement, goes to the 


platform 
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cesar. You are welcome, Apollodorus. What is your 
business ? 


spoLLopoRus. First, to deliver to you a present from the 
Queen of Queens. 


cesar. Who is that? 
spoLLoporus. Cleopatra of Egypt. 


cesar (taking him into his confidence in his most win- 
ning manner Apollodorus: this is no time for playing 
with presents. Pray you, go back to the Queen, and tell 
her that if all goes well I shall return to the palace this 
evening. 


spoLLoporus. Casar: I cannot return. As I approached 
the lighthouse, some fool threw a great leathern bag into 
the sea. It broke the nose of my boat; and I had hardly 
time to get myself and my charge to the shore before the 
poor little cockleshell sank. 


c#sar. I am sorry, Apollodorus. The fool shall be re- 
buked. Well, well: what have you brought me? The 
Queen will be hurt if I do not look at it. 


ruFio. Have we time to waste on this trumpery? The 
Queen is only a child. 


c#SAR. Just so: that is why we must not disappoint her. 
What is the present, Apollodorus ? 


APOLLODORUS, Ceasar: it is a Persian carpet—a beauty! 
And in it are—so I am told—pigeons’ eggs and crystal 
goblets and fragile precious things. I dare not for my 


head have it carried up that narrow ladder from the 
causeway. 


ruFIO. Swing it up by the crane, then. We will send the 
eggs to the cook, drink our wine from the goblets; and 
the carpet will make a bed for Cesar. 

APOLLODORUS. The crane! Casar: I have sworn to tender 
this bale of carpets as I tender my own life. 


cheerfully) Then let them swing you up at the 
same time ; and if the chain breaks, you and the pigeons’ 
eggs will perish together. (He goes to the chain and looks 
up along it, examining it curiously). 


CASAR. 


APOLLODORUS (to Britannus 


His manner is frivolous 
Italian ; but he means what he says. 


Is Ceasar serious? 


BRITTANUS. because he is an 


APOLLODORUS. Serious or not, he spake well. Give me a 


squad of soldiers to work the crane. 
BRITANNUS. Leave the 
descent of the chain. 


crane to me. Go and await the 


APOLLODORUS. Good. You will presently see me_ there 
turning to them all and -pointing with an eloquent ges- 


ture to the sky above the parapet) rising like the sun 
with my treasure. 


He goes back the way he came. Britannus goes into the 
lighthouse. 


RUFIO (ill-humoredly) Are you really going to wait here 
for this foolery, Casar? 


CASAR backing away from the crane as it gives signs of 
working) Why not? 
kuFIO. The Egyptians will let you know why not if they 


have the sense to make a rush from the shore end of the 
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mole before our barricade is finished. And here we are 
waiting like children to see a carpet full of pigeons’ eggs. 


The chain rattles, and is drawn up high enough to clear 
the parapet. It then swings round out of sight behind 
the lighthouse. 


ca#sar. Fear not, my son Rufio. When the first Egyptian 
takes his first step along the mole, the alarm will sound; 
and we two will reach the barricade from our end before 
the Egyptians reach it from their end—we two, Rufio: 
I, the old man, and you, his biggest boy. And the old 
man will be there first. So peace; and give me some 
more dates. 


APOLLODORUS (from the causeway below) Soho, haul 

away. So-ho-o-o-o! (The chain is drawn up and comes 

round again from behind the lighthouse. Apollodorus is 

swinging in the air with his bale of carpet at the end of 

it. He breaks into song as he soars above the parapet) 
Aloft, aloft, behold the blue 


That never shone in woman’s eyes 
Easy there: stop her: (He ceases to rise). Further round! 
(The chain comes forward above the platform). 


RUFIO (calling up) Lower away there. (The chain and its 
load begin to descend). 


APOLLODORUS (¢alling up) Gently—slowly—mind the 
eggs. 
RUFIO (calling up) Easy there—slowly—slowly. 


Apollodorus and the bale are deposited safely on the 
flags in the middle of the platform. Rufio and Casar help 
Apollodorus to cast off the chain from the bale. 


RUFIO. Haul up. 


The chain rises clear of their heads with a rattle. Britan- 


nus comes from the lighthouse and helps them to uncord 
the carpet. 


APOLLODORUS (when the cords are loose) Stand off, my 
friends: let Ceasar see. (He throws the carpet open). 


RUFIO. Nothing but a heap of shawls. Where are the 
pigeons’ eggs? 


APOLLODORUS. Approach, Caesar; and search for them 
among the shawls. 


RUFIO (drawing his sword) Ha, treachery! Keep back, 
Czsar: I saw the shawl move: there is something alive 


there. 


BRITANNUS (drawing his sword) It is a serpent. 


APOLLODORUS. Dares Czsar thrust his hand into the sack 
where the serpent moves? 


RUFIO (turning on him) Treacherous dog 


c#sar. Peace. Put up your swords. Apollodorus: your 
serpent seems to breathe very regularly. (He thrusts his 
hand under the shawls and draws out a bare arm). This 
is a pretty little snake. 

RUFIO 

of you. 


drawing out the other arm) Let us have the rest 


They pull Cleopatra up by the wrists into a sitting posi- 
tion. Britannus, sheathes with a 
drive of protest. 


scandalized, his sword 


CLEOPATRA (gasping) Oh, I’m smothered. Oh, Ceasar, a 
man stood on me in the boat; and a great sack of some- 


thing fell upon me out of the sky; and then the boat 
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sank ; and then I was swung up into the air and bumped 


down 

CASAR (petting her as she rises and takes refuge on his 
breast) Well, never mind: here you are safe and sound 
at last 

RUFIO. Ay; and now that she is here, what are we to do 
with her? 

BRITANNUS. She cannot stay here, Casar, without the 
companionship of some matron. 

CLEOPATRA (jealously, to Ca@sar, who is obviously) per- 
plexed) Arnt you glad to see me? 

C#SAR. Yes, ves; J] am very glad. But Rufio is very 
angry: and Britannus is shocked. 

CLEOPATRA (contemptuously) You can have their heads 


cut off, can you not? 


CESAR. They would not be so useful with their heads cut 


off as they are now, my sea bird 


‘7 
RUFIO (to Cleopatra 


We shall have to go away presently 
and cut some of your Egyptians’ heads off. How will you 
like being left here with the chance of being captured by 


that little brother of yours if we are beaten? 


But 


will not leave 


CLEOPATRA you mustnt leave me alone. Ceasar: you 


me alone, will you? 


ruFIO. What! not when the trumpet sounds and all our 
lives depend on Casar’s being at the barricade before the 
Egyptians reach it? Eh? 


CLEOPATRA, Let them lose their lives: they are only soldiers 


C&SAR (gravely) Cleopatra: when that trumpet sounds, 
we must take every man his life in his hand, and throw it 


in the face of Death And ot my soldic rs who have truste d 
me there is not one whose hand I shall not hold mor 
sacred than your head. (Cleopatra is overwhelmed. Her 


? 


eyes ful with tears) Apollodorus: you must take her back 


to the palac c 
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I o-day 


idle, luxurious, and kind 


CLEOPATRA: you are to be like othe 


people: 
RALPH FORBES, CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 


LILLI PALMERS 


APOLLODORUS. Am I a dolphin, Casar, to cross the seas 
with young ladies on my back? My boat is sunk: all your 
are either at the barricade or have returned to the city 
I will hail one if I can: that is all I can do. (He goes back 
to the causeway) 


strugeling with her tears) It does not matter 


CLEOPATRA 
I will not go back. Nobody cares for me. 


CASAR. Cleopatra 


CLEOPATRA. You want me to be killed. 


C#SAR (still more gravely) My poor child: your life mat- 
She 
together at this, casting herself down on the faggots weep- 
ing. Suddenly a the 


bucinas and trumpet unding through a storm of shout- 


gives way a 


ters little here to anyone but yourself. 


great tumult is heard in distance 


ing. Britannus rushes to the parapet and looks along the 


mole, Ceasar and Rufio turn to one another with quick 
intelligence 

C-£SAR. Come, Rufio 

CLEOPATRA (scrambling her knees and clinging to him 
No no. Do not leave me. Ceasar. (He snatches his skut 
from her clutch Oh! 

BRITANNUS (from the parapet) Caesar: we are cut off. The 
Egyptians have landed from the west harbor between us 
and the barricade!!! 

RUFIO (running to see) Curses! It is true. We are caught 
like rats in a trap 

C#SAR (ruthfully) Rufio. Rufio: my men at the barricade 


are between the sea party and the shore party. I have mur 


dered them 


RU FIO oming baci rom the parapet to Cesar s rigni 
hand) Av: that comes of fooling with this girl here 
APOLLODORUS coming up qui kly from the auseway 
Look over the parapet, Caesar 
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cesar. We have looked, my friend. We must defend our- 
selves here. 


spoLoporus. I have thrown the ladder into the sea. They 
cannot get in without it. 


gurio. Ay; and we cannot get out. Have you thought of 


that? 


spoLLovorus. Not get out! 


the east harbor. 


Why not? You have ships in 


The Rhodian gal- 
Ca sar quit k ly 


BRITANNUS (hopefully, at the parapet 
leys are standing in towards us already. 
‘oins Brittanus at the parapet 


aurio (to Apollodorus, impatiently) And by what road are 


we to walk to the galleys, pray? 


By the road that 
leads everywhere—the diamond path of the sun and moon. 
Have you never seen the child’s shadow play of The 
Broken Bridge? “Ducks and geese with ease get over” 

eh? (He throws away his cloak and cap, and binds his 


\POLLODORUS (with gay, defiant rhetoric 


sword on his back 
auFrio. What are you talking about? 


I will 


How far off is the nearest galley? 


\POLLODORUS. shew you. (Calling to Britannus 


BRITANNUS. Fifty fathom. 


are further off than they seem in 


this clear air to your British eyes. Nearly quarter of a mile, 


c#sar. No, no: they 


Ape lodorus. 


,POLLODORUS. Good. Defend yourselves here until I send 
you a boat from that galley. 


ruFIo. Have you wings, perhaps: 
\POLLODORUS. Water wings, soldier. Behold! 


He runs up the steps between Casar and Britannus to the 
coping of the parapet; springs into the air; and plunges 


head foremost into the sea. 


CESAR (like a schoolboy u ildly excited Bravo. bravo! 
Throwing off his cloak) By Jupiter, I will do that too. 
RUFIO (seizing him) You are mad. You shall not. 


) 


c#sar. Why not? Can I not swim as well as he: 


RUFIO ( frantl and swim like a 


young one? He is twenty-five and you are fifty. 


Can an old fool dive 


Old!!! 


breaking loose from Rufio 


show ke d 


CASAR 


BRITANNUS Rufio: you forget yourself. 
c#sar. I will race you to the galley for a week’s pay, 


father Rufio. 


'? tree 


CLEOPATRA. But me! me!!! me!! what is to become of 


) 


me 


c#sar. I will carry you on my back to the galley like a 
dolphin. Rufio: 


her in 


when you see me rise to the «urface, throw 
I will answer for her. And then in with you after 


her, both of vou. 


CLEOPATRA. No, no, NO. I shall not be drowned 


SRITANNUS. Casar: I am a man and a Briton. not a fish 


[ must have a boat. I cannot swim. 


CLEOPATRA. Neither can I. 


C#SAR (to Britannus) Stay here. then. alone. until I re- 


capture the lighthouse: I will not forget vou. Now. Rufio 


RUFIO. You have made up your mind to this folly? 
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c#sar. The Egyptians have made it up for me. What else 
is there to do? And mind where you jump: I do not want 
to get your fourteen stone in the small of my back as I 
come up. (He runs up the steps and stands on the coping). 


One last word, Casar. Do not let 
yourself be seen in the fashionable part of Alexandria until 


BRITANNUS (anxiously 


you have changed your clothes. 


C#SAR (calling over the sea) Ho, Apollodorus: (he points 
skyward and quotes the barcarolle) 
The white upon the blue above 


APOLLODORUS (swimming in the distance) 
Is purple on the green below 


C#SAR (exultantly) Aha! (He plunges into the sea). 


CLEOPATRA (running excitedly to the steps) Oh, let me see. 
He will be drowned (Rufio seizes her) —-Ah—ah—ah—ah! 

He pitches her screaming into the sea. Rufio and Britannus 
roar with laughter). 


RUFIO (looking down after her) He has got her. (To Brit- 
annus) Hold the fort, Briton. Casar will not forget you. 


(He springs off). 


BRITANNUS (running to the steps to watch them as they 
swim) All safe, Rufio? 


RUFIO (swimming) All safe. 
C#SAR (swimming further off) Take refuge up there by 


the beacon ; and pile the fuel on the trap door, Britannus. 


BRITANNUS I will first do so, and then 
commend myself to my country’s gods. (A sound of cheer- 
ing from the sea. Britannus gives full vent to his excite- 


ment). The boat has reached him: Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 


calling in reply 


Cleopatra’s sousing in the east harbor of Alexandria was 
in October 48 B.c. In March 47 she is passing the after- 
noon in her boudoir in the palace, among a bevy of her 
ladies, listening to a slave girl who is playing the harp in 
the middle of the room. The harpist’s master, an old 
musician, with a lined face, prominent brows, white beard, 
moustache and eyebrows twisted and horned at the ends, 
and a consciously keen and pretentious expression, ts squat- 
ting on the floor close to her on her right, watching her 
performance. Ftatateeta is in attendance near the door, in 
front of a group of female slaves. Except the harp player 
all are seated: Cleopatra in a chair opposite the door on 
the other side of the room; the rest on the ground. Cleo- 
patra’s ladies are all young, the most conspicuous being 
Charmian and Iras, her favorites. Charmian is a hatchet 
faced, terra cotta colored little goblin, swift in her move- 
ments, and neatly finished at the hands and feet. Iras is a 
plump, goodnatured creature, rather fatuous, with a pro- 
fusion of red hair, and a tendency to giggle on the slightest 
provocation. 


CLEOPATRA. Can I 


FTATATEETA 
Queen speaks. 


insolently, to the player 
The player stops 


Peace, thou! The 

















































CLEOPATRA (to the old musician) I want to learn to play 
the harp with my own hands. Casar loves music. Can you 
teach me? 


MUSICIAN. Assuredly I and no one else can teach the queen. 
Have I not discovered the lost method of the ancient 
Egyptians who could make a pyramid tremble by touch- 
ing a bass string ? All the other teachers are quacks: I have 
exposed them repeatedly. 


CLEOPATRA. Good: you shall teach me. How long will it 
take? 


MUSICIAN. Not very long: only four years. Your Majesty 
must first become proficient in the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras. 


slave) become 


ficient in the philosophy of Pythagoras : 


CLEOPATRA. Has she (indicating the pro- 


) 


MUSICIAN. Oh, she is but a slave. She learns as a dog learns. 


CLEOPATRA. Well, then, I will learn as a dog learns; for 
she plays better than you. You shall give me a lesson every 
day for a fortnight. (The musician hastily scrambles to his 
feet and bows profoundly). After that, whenever I strike 
a false note you shall be flogged; and if I strike so many 
that there is not time to flog you, you shall be thrown into 
the Nile to feed the crocodiles. Give the girl a piece of 
gold ; and send them away. 


MUSICIAN (much taken aback) But true art will not be thus 


forced. 


FTATATEETA (pushing him out) What is this? Answering 


the Queen, forsooth. Out with you. 


He is pushed out by Ftatateeta, the girl following with her 
harp, amid the laughter of the ladies and slaves. 


CLEOPATRA. Now, can any of you amuse me? Have you 


any stories or any news? 
IRAS. Ftatateeta 


CLEOPATRA. Oh, Ftatateeta, Ftatateeta, always Ftatateeta. 
Some new tale to set me against her. 


tRAS. No: this time Ftatateeta has been virtuous 
ladies laugh 


All the 


not the slaves). Pothinus has been trying to 
bribe her to let him speak with you. 


wrathfully) Ha! 
me, as if I saw whom you please, and not whom I please 
I should like to know how much of her gold piece that harp 
girl will have to give up before she leaves the palace. 


CLEOPATRA you all sell audiences with 


RAS. We can easily find out that for you. 
The ladies laugh. 

CLEOPATRA take take 
care. I will find out some day how to make myself served 
as Cesar is served. 


frowning) You laugh; but care, 


CHARMIAN. Old hooknose! (They laugh again 


CLEOPATRA (revolted) Silence. Charmian: do not you be 
a silly little Egyptian fool. Do you know why I allow you 
all to chatter impertinently just as you please, instead 
of treating you as Ftatatecta would treat you if she were 


Queen? 


CHARMIAN. Because you try to imitate Cesar in every- 
thing ; and he lets everybody say what they please to him. 


CLEOPATRA. No; but because I asked him one day why 
he did so; and he said “Let your women talk ; and you will 


learn something from them.” What have I to learn from 
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them? I said. “What they are,” said he; and oh! yup 
should have seen his eye as he said it. You would haye 
curled up, you shallow things. (They laugh. She turns 
fiercely on Iras). At whom are you laughing 
Cesar? 


at me or at 


mAS. At Casar. 


CLEOPATRA. If you were not a fool, you would laugh a 
me ; and if you were not a coward you would not be afraid 
to tell me so. (Ftatateeta returns). Ftatateeta: they tell me 
that Pothinus has offered you a bribe to admit him to my 


presence, 


FTATATEETA (protesting) Now by my father’s gods 


CLEOPATRA (cutting her short despotically) Have I not told 
you not to deny things? You would spend the day Calling 
your father’s gods to witness to your virtues if I let you, 
Go take the bribe; and bring in Pothinus. (Ftatateeta i 
about to reply). Dont answer me. Go. 


Ftatateeta goes out; and Cleopatra rises and begins to 


prowl to and fro between her chair and the door, meditat- 
ing. All rise and stand. 


RAS (as she reluctantly rises) Heigho! I wish Caesar wer 


back in Rome. 


CLEOPATRA (threateningly) It will be a bad day for you 
all when he goes. Oh, if I were not ashamed to let him see 
that I am as cruel at heart as my father, | would make you 
repent that speech! Why do you wish him away? 


CHARMIAN. He makes you so terribly prosy and serious and 
learned and philosophical. It is worse than being religious, 
at our ages. (The ladies laugh 


CLEOPATRA. Cease that endless cackling, will you. Hold 
your tongues. 


CHARMIAN (with mock resignation) Well, well: we must 
try to live up to Ceasar. 


They laugh again. Cleopatra rages silently as she continues 
to prowl to and fro. Ftatateeta comes back with Pothinus, 
who halts on the threshold. 


at the door) Pothinus craves the ear of the 


CLEOPATRA. There, there: that will do: let him come in 
She resumes her seat. All sit down except Pothinus, wh 
advances to the middle of the room. Ftatateeta takes her 
former place.) Well, Pothinus: what is the latest 
from your rebel friends? 


haughtily) I am no friend of 
a prisoner does not receive news. 


FTATATEETA 


news 


POTHINUS rebellion. And 


than 
Cesar is. These six months we have been besieged in this 
palace by my subjects. You are allowed to walk on the 
beach among the soldiers. Can I go further myself. or can 
Cesar? 


CLEOPATRA. You are no more a prisoner than I am 


POTHINUS. You are but a child, Cleopatra, and do not 
understand these matters. 


The ladies laugh. Cleopatra looks inscrutably at him. 
CHARMIAN. I see you do not know the latest news, Pothinus. 
POTHINUS. What is that? 


CHARMIAN. That Cleopatra is no longer a child. Shall I 
tell you how to grow much older, and much, much wiser 
in one day? 
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porninus. I should prefer to grow wiser without growing 
older. 
cHARMIAN. Well, go up to the top of the lighthouse ; and 


eet somebody to take you by the hair and throw you into 
the sea. (The ladies laugh). 


eLeoPATRA. She is right, Pothinus: you will come to the 
shore with much conceit washed out of you. (The ladies 
laugh. Cleopatra rises impatiently). Begone, all of you. I 
will speak with Pothinus alone. Drive them out, Ftatateeta. 
They run out laughing. Ftatateeta shuts the door on 
them). What are you waiting for? 


PTATATEETA. It is not meet that the Queen remain alone 


with 


CLEOPATRA (interrupting her) Ftatateeta: must I sacrifice 
you to your father’s gods to teach you that J am Queen of 
Egypt, and not you? 


FTATATEETA (indignantly) You are like the rest of them. 
You want to be what these Romans call a New Woman. 
She goes out, banging the door 


CLEOPATRA (sitting down again) Now, Pothinus: why did 
you bribe Ftatateeta to bring you hither? 


POTHINUS (studying her gravely) Cleopatra: what they 


tell me is true. You are changed. 


CLEOPATRA. Do you speak with Cassar every day for six 
months: and you will be changed. 


poTHINUS. It is the common talk that you are infatuated 
with this old man? 


CLEOPATRA. Infatuated? What does that mean? Made fool- 
ish, is it not? Oh no: I wish I were. 


POTHINUS. You wish you were made foolish! How so? 


CLEOPATRA. When I was foolish, I did what I liked, except 
when Ftatateeta beat me; and even then I cheated her 
and did it by stealth. Now that Casar has made me wise, 
it is no use my liking or disliking: I do what must be done, 
and have no time to attend to myself. That is not happi- 
ness; but it is greatness. If Casar were gone, I think I 
could govern the Egyptians; for what Casar is to me, I 
am to the fools around me. 


POTHINUS (looking hard at her) Cleopatra: this may be 
the vanity of youth. 


CLEOPATRA. No, no: it is not that I am so clever, but that 
the others are so stupid. 


POTHINUS (musingly) Truly, that is the great secret. 
CLEOPATRA. Well, now tell me what you came to say? 
POTHINUS (embarrassed) 1! Nothing. 

CLEOPATRA. Nothing! 

POTHINUs. At least—to beg for my liberty: that is all. 


CLEOPATRA. For that you would have knelt to Casar. No, 
Pothinus: you came with some plan that depended on 
Cleopatra being a little nursery kitten. Now that Cleopatra 
is a Queen, the plan is upset. 


POTHINUS (bowing his head submissively) It is so. 


CLEOPATRA (exultant) Aha! 


POTHINUS (raising his eyes keenly to hers) Is Cleopatra 


then indeed a Queen, and no longer Casar’s prisoner and 
slave? 


CLEOPATRA. Pothinus: we are all Casar’s slaves—all we in 
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this land of Egypt—whether we will or no. And she who 
is wise enough to know this will reign when Cesar departs. 


POTHINUS. You harp on Ceasar’s departure? 
CLEOPATRA. What if I do? 


POTHINUS. Does he not love you? 


CLEOPATRA. Love me! Pothinus: Caesar loves no one. Who 
are those we love. Only those whom we do not hate: all 
people are strangers and enemies to us except those we 
love. But it is not so with Casar. He has no hatred in him: 
he makes friends with everyone as he does with dogs and 
children. His kindness to me is a wonder: neither mother, 
father, nor nurse have ever taken so much care for me, or 
thrown open their thoughts to me so freely. 


POTHINUS. Well: is not this love? 


CLEOPATRA. What! when he will do as much for the first 
girl he meets on his way back to Rome? Ask his slave, 
Britannus: he has been just as good to him. Nay, ask his 
very horse! His kindness is not for anything in me: it is in 
his own nature. 


POTHINUS. But how can you be sure that he does not love 
you as men love women? 


CLEOPATRA. Because I cannot make him jealous. I have 
tried. 

potHinus. Hm! Perhaps I should have asked, then, do 
you love him? 


CLEOPATRA. Can one love a god? Besides, I love another 
Roman: one whom I saw long before C esar—no god, but 
a man—one who can love and hate—one whom I can hurt 
and who would hurt me. 


POTHINUS. Does Casar know this? 
CLEOPATRA, Yes. 
POTHINUS. And he is not angry? 


CLEOPATRA. He promises to send him to Egypt to please 
! 
me ! 


POTHINUsS. I do not understand this man. 


CLEOPATRA (with superb contempt) You understand 
Czsar! How could you? (Proudly) 1 do—by instinct. 


POTHINUS (deferentially, after a moment’s thought) Your 
Majesty caused me to be admitted today. What message 
has the Queen for me? 


CLEOPATRA. This. You think that by making my brother 
king, you will rule in Egypt, because you are his guardian 
and he is a little silly. 


POTHINUS. The Queen is pleased to say so. 


CLEOPATRA. The Queen is pleased to say this also. That 
Cesar will eat you up, and Achillas, and my brother, as a 
cat eats up mice; and that he will put on this land of 
Egypt as a shepherd puts on his garment. And when he 
has done that, he will return to Rome, and leave Cleopatra 
here as his viceroy. 


POTHINUS (breaking out wrathfully) That he shall never 
do. We have a thousand men to his ten; and we will drive 
him and his beggarly legions into the sea. 


CLEOPATRA (with scorn, getting up to go) You rant like 
any common fellow. Go, then, and marshal your thou- 
sands ; and make haste ; for Mithridates of Pergamos is at 
hand with reinforcements for Casar. Cesar has held you 
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at bay with two legions: we shall see what he will do with 
twenty. 

POTHINUS. Cleopatra 

CLEOPATRA. Enough, enough: Cassar has spoiled me for 
talking to weak things like you. (She goes out. Pothinus 


with a gesture of rage, is follow ing, when Ftatateeta enters 
and stops him.) 


POTHINUS. Let me go forth from this hateful place. 
FTATATEETA. What angers you? 


POTHINUS. The curse of all the gods of Egypt be upon 
her! She has sold her country to the Roman, that she may 
buy it back from him with her kisses. 


FTATATEETA. Fool: did she not tell you that she would 
have Casar gone? 


POTHINUS. You listened? 


FTATATLETA. I took care that some honest woman should 
be at hand whilst you were with her. 


POTHINUS. Now by the gods 


FTATATEETA. Enough of your gods! Casar’s gods are all 
powerful here. It is no use you coming to Cleopatra: you 
are only an Egyptian. She will not listen to any of her own 
race: she treats us all as children 


POTHINUS. May she perish for it! 


balefull; 


send for Lucius Septimius, the slayer of Pom- 


FTATATEETA 
! 


May your tongue wither for that 
wish ! Go 
pey. He is a Roman: may be she will listen to him. Be- 


gone ! 


POTHINUS (darkly 


I know to whom I must go now 


FTATATEETA (suspiciously) To whom, then? 


POTHINUS. To a greater Roman than Lucius. And mark 
this, mistress. You thought, before Casar came, that Egypt 
should presently be ruled by you and your crew in the 
name of Cleopatra. I set myself against it 


FTATATEETA (interrupting him—wrangling) Ay; that it 
might be ruled by you and your crew in the name of 


Ptolemy. 


POTHINUS. Better me, or even you, than a woman with a 
Roman heart; and that is what Cleopatra is now become 
Whilst I live, she shall never rule. So guide yourself ac- 
cordingly. (He goes out 


It is by this time drawing on to dinner time. The table 
and thither Rufio ts nou 
climbing, ushered by a majestic palace official, wand 
office in hand, and followed by a slave carrying 


stool. After many stairs they emerge at last into a massive 


laid on the root of the palace 
an inlaid 


colonnade on the roof. Light curtains are drawn between 
the columns on the north and east to soften the westering 
sun. The official leads Rufio to one of these shaded sections. 
A cord for pulling the curtains apart hangs down between 


the pillars 


THE OFFICIAI [The Roman commander will await 


he wing 
Cesar here. 


’ 


The slave sets down the stool near the southernmost col- 
umn, and slips out through the curtains. 


RUFIO (sitting down, a little blown 


climb. How high have we come? 


Pouf! That was a 
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THE OFFICIAL. We are on the palace roof, O Beloved g 
Victory! 


ruFIO. Good! the Beloved of Victory has no more stajp] 
to get up. ‘ 


second official enter from the Op posite end, valking | 
backwards. 


HE SECOND OFFICIAL. Casar approaches. 


¢ 
Ceasar, fresh from the bath, clad in a new tunic of veal 
silk, comes in, beamin 0 and festive A followed by two slave f 
carrying alight couch, which is hardly more than an elabo. 
rately designed bench. They place it near the northmog® 
of the two curtained columns. When this is done they si ’ 
out through the curtains; and the two officials, formally 
hou ing, follou them. Rufio rises to receive Cesar. : 


C#SAR (coming over to him 


Why, Rufio! 


dress with an air of admiring astonishment 


Surveying hj 
A new bak J 

drick! A new golden pommel to your sword! And you § 

have had your hair cut. But not your beard—? impossible! J 


He sniffs at Rufio’s beard). Yes, perfumed, by Jupiter] 
Olympus ! 


RUFIO (growling) Well: is it to please myself? 


C#SAR (affectionately) No, my son Rufio, but to pleas 


me—to celebrate my birthday. 


RUFIO (contempuously) Your birthday! You always hay 
a birthday when there is a pretty girl to be flattered or a 
ambassador to be conciliated. We had seven of them i 


ten months last vear 


CASAR (contritely) It is true, Rufio! I shall never break 


myself of these petty deceits. 


rRUFIO. Who is to dine with us—besides Cleopatra? 


c#sar. Apollodorus the Sicilian 


RUFIO. That popinjay! 


c#saR. Come! the popinjay is an amusing dog—tells 3 
story; sings a song; and saves us the trouble of flattering 
the Queen. What does she care for old politicians and 
camp-fed bears like us? No 


Rufio, good company 


Apollodorus is good company 


RUFIO. Well. he can swim a bit and fence a bit: he might 


be worse. if he only knew how to hold his tongue. 


C#SAR. The gods forbid he should ever learn! Oh, th 
military life! this tedious, brutal life of action! That is th 
worst of us Romans: we are mere doers and drudgers 

swarm of bees turned into men. Give me a good talker 
one with wit and imagination enough to live without cot 


tinually doing something! 


RUFIO. Av! a nice time he would have of it with you whe 
dinner was over! Have vou noticed that I am _ befor 
my time? 


cesar. Aha! I thought that meant something. What is tt 


RUFIO. Can we be overheard here ? 


c#SaAR. Our privacy invites eavesdropping. I can remed 
that. (He claps his hands twice. The curtains are drawt 
revealing the roof garden with a banqueting table @ 
across in the middle for four persons, one at each end, ant 
two side by side. The side next Ceasar and Rufio is blocket 
with golden wine vessels and basins. A gorgeous majo 


of the table by a st@ 


of slaves. The colonnade goes round the garden at bolt 


domo 1s superintending the laying 
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cides to the further end, u here a gap in it, like a great 
vateway, leaves the view open to the sky beyond the western 
edge of the roof, except in the middle, where a life size 
image of Ra, seated on a huge plinth, towers up, with 
hawk head and crown of asp and disk. His altar, which 
Now everybody 
can see us, nobody will think of listening to us. (He sits 
down on the be nch left by the two slaves 


sands at his feet, is a single white stone. 


sitting down on his stool) Pothinus wants to speak 


RUFIO 
to vou. I advise you to see him: there is some plotting 


soing on here among the women. 
cesar. Who is Pothinus? 


aurio. The fellow with hair like squirrel’s fur—the little 


King’s bear leader, whom you kept prisoner. 


CESAR (ann yed) And has he not es« aped ? 


RU FIO. No 
Why You 


guarding this man instead of watching the enemy. Have I 


c#SAR (rising impertousl) not? have been 


not told you always to let prisoners escape unless there are 


special orders to the contrary? Are there not enough 


mouths to be fed without him? 
Yes; 


ne cut his throat, you would save his rations 


RUFIO and if you would have a little sense and let 
Anyhow, he 
wont escape. Three sentries have told him they would put 
a pilum through him if they saw him again. What more 
an they do? He prefers to stay and spy on us. So would 


I if I had to do with generals subject to fits of clemency. 


C#SAR (resuming his seat, argued down) Hm! And so he 


wants to see me. 


raurio. Ay. I have brought him with me. He is waiting 


there (jerking his thumb over his shoulder) under guard 


) 


c#sar. And you want me to see him 


rRUFIO (obstinately) I dont want anything. I daresay you 


will do what you like. Dont put it on to me 


£SAR (with an air of doing it expressly to indulge Rufio 
Well, well: let us have him. 
ruFIO (calling) Ho there, guard! Release your man and 


send him up. (Beckoning). Come along! 


Pothinus enters and stops mistrustfully between the two, 
king from one fo the other. 
£SAR ( graciously) Ah, Pothinus! You are welcome. And 


what is the news this afternoon? 


OTHINUS. ( 


esar: | come to warn you of a danger, and 


make vou an offer 


ESAR. Never mind the danger. Make the 


RUFIO. Never mind the offer. Whats the danger 


olte I 


THINUS. Ceasar: you think that Cleopatra is devoted 


»>you 


ESAR (| cravely) My friend 
Come 


I already know what I think 
to vou! offer 


POTHINUS. I will deal plainly 


gods you have 


| know not by what Strange 
been enabled to defend a palace and a few 
yards of beach against a city and an army. Since we cut 
you off from Lake salt 


sea sand and brought up buckets of fresh water from them, 


Mareotis. and you dug wells in the 
we have known that vour gods are irresistible. and that vou 


are a worker of miracles. I no longer threaten vou 


RUFIO (sarcastically) Very handsome of you, indeed. 


POTHINUS. So be it: you are the master. Our gods sent 
the north west winds to keep you in our hands; but you 
have been too strong for them. 


C#SAR (gently urging him to come to the point) Yes, yes, 
my friend. But what then? 


RUFIO. Spit it out, man. What have you to say? 


POTHINUS. I have to say that you have a traitress in your 
camp. Cleopatra 


THE MAJOR-DOMO (at the table, announcing) The Queen! 
(Caesar and Rufio rise 


RUFIO (aside to Pothinus) You should have spat it out 
sooner, you fool. Now it is too late. 


Cleopatra, in gorgeous raiment, enters in state through the 
gap in the colonnade, and comes down past the image of 
Ra and past the table to Casar. Her retinue, headed by 
Ftatateeta, joins the staff at the table. 
patra his seat, which she takes. 


Caesar gives Cleo- 


CLEOPATRA 
here? 


quickly, seeing Ponthius) What is he doing 


C#SAR (Seating himself beside her, in the most amiable of 
Just going to tell me something about you. You 


shall hear it. Proceed, Pothinus. 


te m pers 


POTHINUS (disconcerted) Cesar he stammers). 


CASAR. Well, out with it. 


POTHINUS. What I have to say is for your ear, not for the 
Queen’s. 


CLEOPATRA (with subdued 


making you speak. Take care. 


ferocity) There are means of 


POTHINUS (defiantly) Casar does not employ those means. 


c#saR. Mv friend: when a man has anything to tell in 
this world, the difficulty is not to make him tell it, but to 
prevent him from telling it too often. Let me celebrate my 
we shall not meet 


birthday by setting you free. Farewell: 


again. 


CLEOPATRA (angrily) Casar: this mercy is foolish. 


POTHINUS (to Casar) Will you not give me a private 


audience? Your life may depend on it. (Ca@sar rises loftily). 


RUFIO (aside to Pothinus) Ass! Now we shall have some 
heroics 

C4SAR (oratorically) Pothinus 

RUFIO (interrupting him) Czsar: the dinner will spoil if 


you begin preaching your favorite sermon about life and 
death 


CLEOPATRA (priggishly) Peace, Rufio. I desire to hear 
Ceasar 
RUFIO (bluntly) Your Majesty has heard it before. You 


repeated it to Apollodorus last week; and he thought it 
Casar’s dignity collapses. Much tickled, 
roguishly at Cleopatra, who 

Ho there, guard! Pass the 
Now off with 


was all vour own. 


he sit a in again and low ks 


furious. Rufio 


prisoner out. He 


calls as before 
To Pothinus 


You have lost vour chance 


18 rele ased 


you 

POTHINUS (his temper overcoming his prudence) 1 will 
speak. 

C#SAR (to Cleopatra) You see. Torture would not have 


wrung a word from him 
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POTHINUS. Czsar: you have taught Cleopatra the arts by 
which the Romans govern the world. 


c#sar. Alas! they cannot even govern themselves. What 
then ? 


POTHINUS. What then? Are you so besotted with her 
beauty that you do not see that she is impatient to reign in 
Egypt alone, and that her heart is set on your departure ? 


CLEOPATRA (rising) Liar! 
CASAR (shocked) What! Protestations! Contradictions ! 


CLEOPATRA (ashamed, but trembling with suppressed rage) 
No. I do not deign to contradict. Let him talk. (She sits 
down again). 


POTHINUS. From her own lips I have heard it. You are to 
be her catspaw: you are to tear the crown from her 
brother’s head and set it on her own, delivering us all into 
her hand—delivering yourself also. And then Casar can 
return to Rome, or depart through the gate of death, 
which is nearer and surer. 


C#SAR (calmly) Well, my friend; and is not this very 
natural? 


POTHINUS (astonished) Natural! Then you do not resent 
treachery? 


ca#sar. Resent! O thou foolish Egyptian, what have I to 
do with resentment? Do I resent the wind when it chills 
me, or the night when it makes me stumble in the dark- 
ness? Shall I resent youth when it turns from age, and 
ambition when it turns from servitude? To tell me such a 
story as this is but to tell me that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. 


CLEOPATRA (unable to contain herself) But it is false 
false. I swear it. 


c#SaR. It is true, though you swore it a thousand times, 
and believed all you swore. (She is convulsed with emotion. 
To screen her, he rises and takes Pothinus to Rufio, saying 

Come, Rufio: let us see Pothinus past the guard. I have a 
word to say to him. (Aside to them) We must give the 
Queen a moment to recover herself. (Aloud) Come. (He 
takes Pothinus and Rufio out with him, conversing with 
them meanwhile). Tell your friends, Pothinus, that they 
must not think I am opposed to a reasonable settlement of 


the country’s affairs—(They pass out of hearing 


CLEOPATRA (in a Stifled whisper) Ftatateeta, Ftatateeta. 


FTATATEETA (hurrying to her from the table and petting 
her) Peace, child: be comforted 


CLEOPATRA (interrupting her) Can they hear us? 


FTATATEETA. No, dear heart, no. 

CLEOPATRA. Listen to me. If he leaves the Palace alive, 
never see my face again. 

FTATATEETA. He? Poth 

CLEOPATRA (striking her on the mouth) Strike his life out 
as I strike his name from your lips. Dash him down from 


the wall. Break him on the stones. Kill. kill, kil] him. 


FTATATEETA (shewing all her teeth) The dog shall perish 


CLEOPATRA. Fail in this, and you go out from before me 
for ever. 


FTATATEETA (resolutely) So be it. You shall not see my 
face until his eyes are darkened. 
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Casar comes back, with Apollodorus, exquisitery dressed, 


and Rufio. 


CLEOPATRA (to Ftatateeta) Come soon Ftatateeta 


turns her meaning eyes for a moment on her mistress: 


soon. 


then goes grimly away past Ra and out. Cleopatra run; 
like a gazelle to Ca@sar) So you have come back to me. 
Ceasar. (Caressingly) 1 thought you were angry. Welcome. 
Apollodorus. (She gives him her hand to kiss, with hey 


other arm about Cesar 


APOLLODORUS. Cleopatra grows more womanly beautiful 
from week to week. 


CLFOPATRA. Truth, Apollodorus? 


APOLLODORUS. Far. far short of the truth! Friend Rufio 


threw a pearl into the sea: Casar fished up a diamond. 


c#sar. Casar fished up a touch of rheumatism, my friend, 


Come: to dinner! to dinner! (They move towards the 


table). 


CLEOPATRA (skipping like a young fawn) Yes, to dinner, | 


have ordered such a dinner for you, Casar! 
c#sar. Ay? What are we to have? 
CLEOPATRA. Peacocks’ brains. 


CASAR (as if his mouth watered 


lodorus ! 


Peacoc ks’ brains, Apol- 


APOLLOpORUS. Not for me. I prefer nightingales’ tongues 
He goes to one of the two covers set side by side 
CLEOPATRA. Roast boar, Rufio! 

RUFIO (gluttonously) Good! He goes to the seat next 


A pollodorus, on his left 


c#sar (looking at his seat, which is at the end of the table, 
to Ra’s left hand 
cushion ? 


What has become of my leather 


CLEOPATRA I have got new ones 


for you. 


at the opposite end 


THE MAJOR-DoMO. These cushions, Cassar, are of Maltes 
gauze, stuffed with rose leaves. 


c#sar. Rose leaves! Am I a caterpillar? (He throws the 
cushions away and seats himself on the leather mattress 
underneath 


CLEOPATRA. What a shame! My new cushions! 


at Casar’s elbow) What shall we serve 


to whet Casar’s appetite ? 


THE MAJOR-DOMO 


c#SAR. What have you got? 


rHE MAJOR-DOMO. Sea hedgehogs, black and white seé 
acorns, sea nettles, beccaficoes, purple shellfish 
C#£SAR. Any oysters? 


THE MAJOR-DOMO. Assuredly 
c#SAR. British oysters? 


THE MAJOR-DOMO (assenting) British oysters, Caesar. 


c#sar. Oysters, then. (The Major-Domo signs to a slave 
and the slave goes out to execute it). I have 
been in Britain the last 


piece of earth on the edge of the ocean that surrounds the 


at each order; 
that western land of romance 


world. I went there in search of its famous pearls. The 
British pearl was a fable ; but in searching for it I found 
the British oyster. 
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CLEOPATRA: You must say with me “Send us 


tn voice, 


Father Nile.” 
RALPH FORBES, CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 


LILLI PALMER, JOHN BUCKMASTER 


To the 


,pOLLODORUS. All posterity will bless you for it. 


Vaior-Domo) Sea hedgehogs for me. 


aurio. Is there nothing solid to begin with? 
rHE MAJOR-DOMO. Fieldfares with asparagus 


CLEOPATRA (interrupting) Fattened fowls! have some fat- 


tened fowls, Rufio. 
ruFio. Ay. that will do . 


CLEOPATRA ( greedily) Fieldfares for me. 


THE MAJOR-DOMO. Cassar will deign to choose his wine? 
Sicilian, Lesbian, Chian 


RUFIO (contemptuously) All Greek. 


APOLLODORUS. Who would drink Roman wine when he 
could get Greek. Try the Lesbian, Ceasar. 


c#sarR. Bring me my barley water. 


RUFIO (with intense disgust) Ugh! Bring me my Faler- 


nian. (The Falernian is presently brought to him 


LEOPATRA (pouting) It is waste of time giving you din- 
ners, Caesar 


aiet 


My scullions would not condescend to your 


C#SAR (relenting) Well, well: let us try the Lesbian. (7 he 
Major-Domo fills Ca@sar’s goblet; then Cleopatra’s and 
Apollodorus’s). But when I return to Rome, I will make 
laws against these extravagances. I will even get the laws 
carnied out 


CLEOPATRA (coaxingly) Never mind. To-day you are to be 
ltke other people: idle, luxurious, and kind. (She stretches 


her hand to him along the table 


C#Sar. Well, for once I will sacrifice my comfort 
her hand 


you satisfied ? 


kissing 


there! (He takes a draught of wine). Now are 


CLEOPATRA. And you no longer believe that I long for your 
departure for Rome? 


c€sar. I no longer believe anything. My brains are asleep. 
Besides, who knows whether I shall return to Rome 


vandamm 


How? Eh? What? 


RUFIO (alarmed 


c#sar. What has Rome to shew me that I have not seen 
already? One year of Rome is like another, except that I 
grow older, whilst the crowd in the Appian Way is always 
the same age. 


APOLLODORUS. It is no better here in Egypt. The old men, 
when they are tired of life, say “We have seen everything 
except the source of the Nile.” 


CASAR (his imagination catching fire) And why not see 
that? Cleopatra: will you come with me and track the 
flood to its cradle in the heart of the regions of mystery? 
Shall we leave Rome behind us—Rome, that has achieved 
greatness only to learn how greatness destroys nations of 
men who are not great! Shall I make you a new kingdom, 


and build you a holy city there in the great unknown? 


CLEOPATRA (rapturously) Yes, yes. You shall. 


RuUFIO. Ay: now he will conquer Africa with two legions 
before we come to the roast boar. 


APOLLODORUS. Come: no scoffing .This is a noble scheme: 
in it Casar is no longer merely the conquering soldier, but 
the creative poet-artist. Let us name the holy city, and con- 
secrate it with Lesbian wine. 

c#sar. Cleopatra shall name it herself. 


CLEOPATRA. It shall be called Czasar’s Gift to his Beloved. 


APOLLODORUS. No, no. Something vaster than that—some- 


thing universal, like the starry firmament. 


CASAR 


Nile? 


prosaically) Why not simply The Cradle of the 


CLEOPATRA. No: the Nile is my ancestor; and he is a god. 
Oh! I have thought of something. The Nile shall name it 
himself. Let us call upon him. (To the Major-Domo) Send 
for him. (The three men stare at one another; but the 
Major-Domo goes out as if he had received the most mat- 
ter-of-fact order). And 
The retinue withdraws, making obeisance. 


to the retinue) away with you all. 
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A priest enters, carrying a miniature sphinx with a tiny 
tripod before it. A morsel of incense is smoking in the tn- 
pod. The priest comes to the table and places the image in 
the middle of it. The light begins to change to the magenta 
purple of the Egyptian sunset, as if the god had brought 
a strange colored shadow with him. The three men are 
detenmined not to be impressed; but they feel curious in 
spite of themselves. 


c#sar. What hocus-pocus is this? 


CLEOPATRA. You shall see. And it is not hocus-pocus. To 
do it properly, we should kill something to please him ; but 
perhaps he will answer Casar without that if we spill some 
wine to him. 


APOLLODORUS 
der at Ra 


here? 


turning his head to look up over his shoul- 
Why not appeal to our hawkheaded friend 


CLEOPATRA (nervously) Sh! He will hear you and be angry. 


RuUFIO (phlegmatically) The source of the Nile is out of 
his district, I expect. 


CLEOPATRA. No: I will have my city named by nobody but 
my dear little sphinx, because it was in its arms that 
Ceasar found me asleep. (She languishes at Ceasar then 
. Go. I am a priestess, and have 
The priest makes 


a reverence and goes out). Now let us call on the Nile all 


turns curtly to the priest 
power to take your charge from you. 


together. Perhaps he will rap on the table. 


c#sar. What! table rapping! Are such superstitions still 


believed in this year 707 of the Republic 


CLEOPATRA. It is no superstition: our priests learn lots of 
things from the tables. Is it not so, Apollodorus ? 


APOLLODORUS. Yes: I profess myself a converted man. 
When Cleopatra is priestess, Apollodorus is devotee. Pro- 


pose the conjuration. 


CLEOPATRA. You must say with me “Send us thy voice, 
Father Nile.” 

ALL FouR (holding their classes together before the idol 
Send us thy voice, Father Nile. 


The death cry of a man in mortal terror and agony an- 
swers them. Appalled, the men set down their glasses, and 
listen. Silence. The purple 


glancing at Cleopatra, catches her pouring out her wine 


dee pe ns in the sky. Cesar, 


before the god, with gleaming eyes, and mute assurances 
of gratitude and worship. Apollodorus springs up and runs 


to the edge of the roof to peer dou M1 and liste mn. 


j 


c#SAR (looking piercingly at Cleopatra) What was that? 


CLEOPATRA (petulantly) Nothing. They are beating some 


slave. 

c#sar. Nothing 

ruFIO. A man with a knife in him, I'll swear 
A murder! 


CASAR (Tising 


APOLLODORUS (at the back, waving his hand for silence 
S-sh! Silence. Did you hear that? 


) 


c#sar. Another cry: 


APOLLODORUS to the table) No. a thud. Some- 
thing fell on the beach, I think. 


returning 


RUFIO (grimly, as he rises) Something with bones in it, eh? 
C#SAR (shuddering) Hush, hush, Rufio. (He leaves the 
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table and returns to the colonnade: Rufio following at his 
le ft elbow, and A pollodorus at the other side 


CLEOPATRA (still in her place at the table) Will you leaye 


me, Caesar? Apollodorus: are you going? 
APOLLODORUS. Faith, dearest Queen, my appetite is gon 


c#sar. Go down to the courtyard, Apollodorus ; 


and find 


out what has happened. 


Apollodorus nods and goes out, making for the staircas 
< 1S¢ 


by which Rufio ascended 


cLeopaTra. Your soldiers have killed somebody, perhaps 
What does it matter? 


he a h be lou 


The murmur of a crowd rises from the 
Cesar and Rufio look at one another. 


c#sar. This must be seen to. (He ts about to follow Apeol- 
lodorus when Rufio stops him with a hand on his arm q 
Ftatateeta comes back by the far end of the roof, with 
dragging steps, a drowsy satiety in her eyes and in th 
corners of the bloodhound lips. For a moment Cesar sus. 
pects that she is drunk with wine. Not so Rufto: he knows 


well the red vintage that has inebriated her 


RUFIO in a low tone There is some mischief between 


those two, 


FTATATEETA. The Queen looks again on the face of her 
servant. 


Cleopatra looks at her for a moment with an exultant 
reflection of her murderous expression. Then she flings her 
arms round her; kisses her repeatedly and savagely; and 
tears off her jewels and heaps them on her. The two men 
turn from the spectacle to look at one another. Ftatateeta 
drags herself sleepily to the altar; kneels before Ra; and 
remains there in prayer. Casar goes to Cleopatra, leaving 
Rufio in the colonnade. 


CASAR (with searching earnestness 


happened? 


Cleopatra: what has 


in mortal dread of him, but with her utmost 
With sickly sweetness, 
Nothing. I am innocent. (She 
approaches him affectionately Dear Cesar: are you 
angry with me? Why do you look at me so? I have been 
here with you all the time. How can I know what has 


happened ? 


CLEOPATRA 
cajolery) Nothing, dearest Ceasar. 


her voice almost failing 


C#SAR (reflectively) That is true 


greatly relieved, trying to caress him) O 


nol respond lo the Caress You 


CLEOPATRA 
course it is true. (He does 
know it is true, Rufio. 


The murmur without suddenly swells to a roar and sub- 


side S. 


ruFIO. I shall know presently (He makes for the altar im 
the burly trot that serves him for a stride. 
Ftatateeta on the shoulder 


and touche 
Now, mistress: I shall want 


you He orders her, with a gesture, to go before him 


FTATATEETA (rising and glowering at him) My place 3 


with the Queen. 
CLEOPATRA. She has done no harm, Rufio. 


C#SAR (to Rufio) Let her stay. 


RUFIO (sitting down on the altar) Very well. Then my 
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place is here too; and you can see what is the matter 
for yourself. The city is in a pretty uproar, it seems. 


cesar (with grave displeasure) Rufio: there is a time 
for obedience. 


aurio. And there is a time for obstinacy. (He folds his 


arms doggedl) 
cesar (to Cleopatra) Send her away. 


CLEOPATRA (whinning in her eagerness to propitiate him) 
Yes, I will. I will do whatever you ask me, Cesar, always, 
because I love you. Ftatateeta: go away. 


eTATATEETA. The Queen’s word is my will. I shall be at 
hand for the Queen’s call. (She goes out past Ra, as 


the came 


aurio (following her) Remember, Cesar, your body- 
guard also is within call. (He follows her out 


Cleopatra, presuming upon Casar’s submission to Rufio, 
leaves the table and sits down on the bench in the 


olonnade. 


cLEOPATRA. Why do you allow Rufio to treat you so? 
You should teach him his place. 


cesar. Teach him to be my enemy, and to hide his 
thoughts from me as you are now hiding yours. 


CLEOPATRA (her fears returning) Why do you say that, 
Caesar? Indeed, indeed, I am not hiding anything. You 
are wrong to treat me like this. (She stifles a sob). I am 
only a child; and you turn into stone because you think 
sme one has been killed. I cannot bear it. (She pur- 
hosely breaks down and wee ps. He looks at her with 
profound sadness and complete coldness. She looks up 
to see what effect she is producing. Seeing that he is un- 
moved, she sits up, pretending to struggle with her emo- 
tion and to put it bravely away). But there: I know you 
hate tears: you shall not be troubled with them. I know 
you are not angry, but only sad; only I am so silly, I 
cannot help being hurt when you speak coldly. Of 
course you are quite right: it is dreadful to think of 
anyone being killed or even hurt; and I hope nothing 
really serious has—(her votce dies away under his con- 
lemptuous penetration 


c#saR. What has frightened you into this? What have 
you done? (A trumpet sounds on the beach below). Aha! 
that sounds like the answer. 


CLEOPATRA (sinking back trembling on the bench and 
werting her face with her hands) I have not betrayed 
you, Ceasar: I swear it. 


c#sar. I know that. I have not trusted you. (He turns 
from her, and is about to go out when A pollodorus and 
Britannus drag in Lucius Septimius to him. Rufio follows. 
Ceasar shudders). Again. Pompey’s murderer ! 


kuFIO, The town has gone mad, I think. They are for 
tearing the palace down and driving us into the sea 
straight away. We laid hold of this renegade in clearing 
them out of the courtyard. 


C#SAR. Release him. (They let go his arms). What has 
offended the citizen, Lucius Septimius ? 


Lucius. What did you expect, Casar? Pothinus was a 
favorite of theirs. 


C#SAR, What has happened to Pothinus? I set him free, 
here, not half an hour ago. Did they not pass him out? 
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Lucius, Ay, through the gallery arch sixty feet above 
ground, with three inches of steel in his ribs. He is as 
dead as Pompey. We are quits now, as to killing—you 


and I. 


C#SAR (shocked) Assassinated !—our prisoner, our guest! 


(He turns reproachfully on Rufio) Rufio 


RUFIO (emphatically—anticipating the question) Whoever 
did it was a wise man and a friend of yours (Cleopatra 
is greatly emboldened) ; but none of us had a hand in it. 
So it is no use to frown at me. (Ca@sar turns and looks at 
Cleopatra). 


CLEOPATRA (violently—rising) He was slain by order of 
the Queen of Egypt. I am not Julius Casar the dreamer, 
who allows every slave to insult him. Rufio has said I did 
well: now the others shall judge me too. (She turns to 
the others). This Pothinus sought to make me conspire 
with him to betray Casar to Achillas and Ptolemy. I 
refused ; and he cursed me and came privily to Cesar to 
accuse me of his own treachery. I caught him in the act; 
and he insulted me—me, the Queen! to my face. Cesar 
would not avenge me: he spoke him fair and set him 
free. Was I right to avenge myself? Speak, Lucius. 


Lucius. I do not gainsay it. But you will get little thanks 
from Cesar for it. 


CLEOPATRA. Speak, Apollodorus. Was I wrong? 


APOLLODORUS. I have only one word of blame, most 
beautiful. You should have called upon me, your knight ; 
and in fair duel I should have slain the slanderer. 


CLEOPATRA (passionately) I will be judged by your very 
slave, Casar. Britannus: speak. Was I wrong? 


BRITANNUS. Were treachery, falsehood, and disloyalty 
left unpunished, society must become like an arena full 
of wild beasts, tearing one another to pieces. Casar is 
in the wrong. 


C#SAR (with quiet bitterness) And so the verdict is against 
me, it seems. 


CLEOPATRA (vehemently) Listen to me, Caesar. If one man 
in all Alexandria can be found to say that I did wrong, 
I swear to have myself crucified on the door of the palace 
by my own slaves. 


c#sar. If one man in all the world can be found, now or 
forever, to know that you did wrong, that man will have 
either to conquer the world as I have, or be crucified 
by it. (The uproar in the streets again reaches them). 
Do you hear? These knockers at your gate are also be- 
lievers in vengeance and in stabbing. You have slain their 
leader: it is right that they shall slay you. If you doubt it, 
ask your four counsellors here. And then in the name of 
that right (he emphasizes the word with great scorn) 
shall I not slay them for murdering their Queen, and be 
slain in my turn by their countrymen as the invader of 
their fatherland? Can Rome do less then than slay these 
slayers, too, to shew the world how Rome avenges her 
sons and her honor. And so, to the end of history, 
murder shall breed murder, always in the name of right 
and honor and peace, until the gods are tired of blood 
and create a race that can understand. (Fierce uproar. 
Cleopatra becomes white with terror). Hearken, you who 
must not be insulted. Go near enough to catch their 
words: you will find them bitterer than the tongue of 
Pothinus. (Loftily, wrapping himself up in an impenetra- 
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ble dignity) Let the Queen of Egypt now give her or- 
ders for vengeance, and take her measures for defence ; 
for she has renounced Casar. (He turns to go). 


CLEOPATRA (terrified, running to him and falling on her 
knees) You will not desert me, Casar. You will defend 
the palace. 


c#sar. You have taken the powers of life and death 
upon you. I am only a dreamer. 


CLEOPATRA. But they will kill me. 
c#sar. And why not? 
CLEOPATRA. In pity 


ca#sar. Pity! What! has it come to this so suddenly, that 
nothing can save you now but pity? Did it save Pothinus? 


She rises, wringing her hands, and goes back to the bench 
in despair. Apollodorus shews his sympathy with her by 
quietly posting himself behind the bench. The sky has b) 
this time become the most vivid purple, and soon begins to 
change to a glowing pale orange, against which the 
colonnade and the great image shew darklier and dark- 
lier. 


ruFIO. Casar: enough of preaching. The enemy is at 
the gate. 


CASAR (turning on him and giving way to his wrath 

Ay; and what has held him baffled at the gate all these 
months? Was it my folly, as you deem it, or your wisdom ? 
In this Egyptian Red Sea of blood, whose hand has held 
all your heads above the waves? (Turning on Cleopatra 

And yet, when Ceasar says to such an one, “Friend, go 
free,” you, clinging for your little life to my sword, dare 
steal out and stab him in the back? And you, soldiers 
and gentlemen, and honest servants as you forget that 
you are, applaud this assassination, and say “Cesar is in 
the wrong.” By the gods, I am tempted to open my 
hand and let you all sink into the flood. 


CLEOPATRA But, Ceasar, if 


you do, you will perish yourself. 


with a ray of cunning hope) 


Cesar’s eves blaze. 


RUFIO (greatly alarmed) Now, by great Jove, you filthy 
little Egyptian rat, that is the very word to make him 
walk out alone into the city and leave us here to be 
cut to pieces. (Desperately, to Ceasar) Will you desert us 
because we are a parcel of fools? I mean no harm by 
killing: I do it as a dog kills a cat, by instinct. We are 
all dogs at your heels; but we have served you faithfully. 


c#sar. (relenting) Alas, Rufio, my son, my son: as dogs 
we are like to perish now in the streets. 


APOLLODORUS (at his post behind Cleopatra's seat 
Cesar: what you say has an Olympian ring in it: it 
must be right; for it is fine art. But I am still on the 
side of Cleopatra. If we must die, she shall not want the 
devotion of a man’s heart nor the strength of a man’s arm. 


CLEOPATRA (sobbing) But I dont want to dice. 
c#sar (sadly) Oh, ignoble, ignoble! 


Lucius (coming forward between Casar and Cleopatra) 
Hearken to me, Casar. It may be ignoble; but I also 
mean to live as long as I can. 


c#sar. Well, my friend, you are likely to outlive Casar. 
Is it any magic of mine, think you, that has kept your 
army and this whole city at bay for so long? Yesterday, 
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what quarrel had they with me that they should risk thejy 
lives against me? But today we have flung them down 
their hero, murdered; and now every man of them jx 
for such we 
are and no more. Take courage then; and sharpen you, 
sword. Pompey’s head has fallen; 


set upon clearing out this nest of assassins 


and Cesar’s head jg 
ripe. 


APOLLODORUS. Does Ceasar despair? 


CASAR (with infinite pride 


never despair. Casar, in good or bad fortune, looks his 


He who has never hoped cap 


fate in the face. 


Lucius. Look it in the face, 
always has on Cesar. 


then; and it will smile as jt 


C#SAR (with involuntary haughtiness) Do you presume 


to encourage me? 


Lucius. I offer you my services. I will change sides jf 
will have me. 


c#Sar. (suddenly coming down to earth again, and looking 
sharply at him, divining that there is something behind the 


offer) What! At this point? 


Lucius (firmly) At this point. 


RUFIO. Do you suppose Casar is mad, to trust you? 


Lucius. I do not ask him to trust me until he is vic. 
torius. I ask for my life. and for a command in Cesar’s 
army. And since Casar is a fair dealer, I will pay in 
advance. 

c#sar. Pay! How? 

Lucius. With a piece of good news for you. 
Cesar divines the news in a flash. 


RUFIO. What news? 


C#SAR (with an elate and buoyant energy which makes 
What news! What news, did 
you say, my son Rufio? The relief has arrived: what 


Cleopatra sit up and stare 


) 


other news remains for us? Is it not so, Lucius Septimius 
Mithridates of Pergamos is on the march 


Lucius. He has taken Pelsium. 


delighted 


my officer. Rufio: the Egyptians must have sent every 


CESAR Lucius Septimius: you are henceforth 
soldier from the city to prevent Mithridates crossing the 


Nile. There is nothing in the streets now but mob—mob! 


Lucius. It is so. Mithridates is marching by the great 
road to Memphis to cross above the Delta. Achillas will 


fight him there. 


c#sarR (all audacity) Achillas shall fight Casar there 
See, Rufio. (He turns to the table, 


draws a plan on it with his finger dipped in wine, 


snatches a napkin; ana 
whilst 
Rufio and Lucius Septimius crowd about him to watch, 
all looking closely, for the light ts nou 
Here is the palace (pointing to his plan 
theatre. You (to Rufio 
go by that street 


almost gone 

here is the 
take twenty men and pretend to 
and whilst they are 
stoning you, out go the cohorts by this and this. My 


(pointing it out 


streets are right, are they, Lucius? 
Lucius. Ay, that is the fig market 


I saw them 
He throws the napkin on the 
table, and comes down again into the colonnade). Away, 
Britannus: tell Petronius that within an hour half our 


CASAR (too much excited to listen to him 
the day we arrived. Good! 
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forces must take ship for the western lake. See to my 
horse and armor. (Britannus runs out.) With the rest, J 
shall march round the lake and up the Nile to meet 
Mithridates. Away, Lucius; and give the word. (Lucius 
hurries out after Britannus.) Apollodorus: lend me your 
eword and your right arm for this campaign. 


spoLLoDORUS. Ay, and my heart and life to boot. 


cesar (grasping his hand) | accept both. (Mighty hand- 
shake). Are you ready for work? 


spoLLopoRUS. Ready for Art—the Art of War (he rushes 
out after Lucius, totally forgetting Cleopatra). 


aurio. Come! this is something like business. 


c#sarR (buoyantly) Is it not, my only son? (He claps his 
hands. The slaves hurry in to the table). No more of 
this mawkish revelling: away with all this stuff: shut it 
out of my sight and be off with you. (The slaves begin 
to remove the table; and the curtains are drawn, shut- 
ting in the colonnade). You understand about the streets, 
Rufio ? 


aurio. Ay, I think I do. I will get through them, at all 


events. 
The bucina sounds bustly in the courtyard beneath. 


c#saR. Come, then: we must talk to the troops and 
hearten them. You down to the beach: I to the court- 
yard. (He makes for the staircase). 


CLEOPATRA (rising from her seat, where she has been 
quite neglected all this time, and stretching out her hands 
timidly to him) Cesar. 

c#saR (turning) Eh? 

CLEOPATRA. Have you forgotten me? 


c#sar (indulgently) I am busy now, my child, busy. 
When I return your affairs shall be settled. Farewell; and 


be good and patient. 


He goes, preoccupied and quite indifferent. She stands 
with clenched fists, in speechless rage and humiliation. 


rurio. That game is played and lost, Cleopatra. The 
woman always gets the worst of it. 


CLEOPATRA (haughtily) Go. Follow your master. 


RUFIO (in her ear, with rough familiarity) A word first 
fell your executioner that if Pothinus had been properly 
killed—in the throat—he would not have called out. 
Your man bungled his work. 


CLEOPATRA (enigmatically 
man? 


How do you know it was a 


RUFIO (startled, and puzzled) It was not you: you were 
with us when it happened. (She turns her back scornfully 
m him. He shakes his head, and draws the curtains to 
go out. It is now a magnificent moonlit night. The table 
has been removed. Ftatateeta is seen in the light of the 
moon and stars, again in prayer before the white altar- 
stone of Ra. Rufio starts; closes the curtains again softly; 
and says in a low voice to Cleopatra) Was it she? with 
her own hand? 


CLEOPATRA (threateningly) Whoever it was, let my enemies 
beware of her. Look to it, Rufio; you who dare make 
the Queen of Egypt a fool before Ceasar. 


RUFIO (looking grimly at her) I will look to it, Cleopatra. 
He nods in confirmation of the promise, and slips out 
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through the curtains, loosening his sword in its sheath as 
he goes). 


ROMAN SOLDIERS (in the courtyard below) Hail, Cesar! 
Hail, hail! 


Cleopatra listens. The bucina sounds again, followed by 
several trumpets. 


CLEOPATRA (wringing her hands and calling) Ftatateeta. 
Ftatateeta. It is dark; and I am alone. Come to me. 
(Silence) Ftatateeta. (Louder) Ftatateeta. (Silence. In a 


panic she snatches the cord and pulls the curtains apart). 


Ftatateeta is lying dead on the altar of Ra, with her 
throat cut. Her blood deluges the white stone. 


ACT V 


High noon. Festival and military pageant on the esplanade 
before the palace. In the east harbor Casar’s galley, so 
gorgeously decorated that it seems to be rigged with 
flowers, is alonside the quay, close to the steps Apollo- 
dorus descended when he embarked with the carpet. A 
Roman guard is posted there in charge of a gangway, 
whence a red floorcloth is laid down the middle of the 
esplanade, turning off to the north opposite the central 
gate in the palace front, which shuts in the esplanade on 
the south side. The broad steps of the gate, crowded 
with Cleopatra’s ladtes, all in their gayest attire, are like 
a flower garden. The facade is lined by her guard, 
officered by the same gallants to whom Bel Affris an- 
nounced the coming of Ca@sar six months before in the 
old palace on the Syrian border. The north side is lined 
by Roman soldiers, with the townsfolk on tiptoe behind 
them, peering over their heads at the cleared esplanade, 
in which the officers stroll about, chatting. Among these 
are Belzanor and the Persian; also the centurion, vine- 
wood cudgel in hand, battle worn, thick-booted, and 
much outshone, both socially and decoratively, by the 
Egyptian officers. 

Apollodorus makes his way through the townsfolk and 
calls to the officers from behind the Roman line. 


APOLLODORUS. Hullo! May I pass? 


CENTURION. Pass Apollodorus the Sicilian there! (The 
soldiers let him through 


BELZANOR. Is Ca@sar at hand? 


APOLLODORUS. Not yet. He is still in the market place. 
I could not stand any more of the roaring of the soldiers! 
After half an hour of the enthusiasm of an army, one 
feels the need of a little sea air. 


PERSIAN. Tell us the news. Hath he slain the priests? 


APOLLODORUS. Not he. They met him in the market place 
with ashes on their heads and their gods in their hands. 
They placed the gods at his feet. The only one that was 
worth looking at was Apis: a miracle of gold and ivory 
work. By my advice he offered the chief priest two 
talents for it. 


BELZANOR (appalled) Apis the all-knowing for two talents! 
What said the Priest? 


APOLLODORUS. He invoked the mercy of Apis, and asked 
for five. 
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BELZANOR, There will be famine and tempest in the land 
for this 


PERSIAN. Pooh! Why did not Apis cause Casar to be 
vanquished by Achillas? Any fresh news from the war. 


Apollodorus ? 


APOLLODORUS. The little King Ptolemy was drowned 
BELZANOR. Drowned! How 


APOLLODORUS. With the rest of them. Ceasar attacked 
them from three sides at once and swept them into the 
Nile. Ptolemy’s barge sank. 


BELZANOR. A marvellous man, this Casar! Will he come 


soon, think you? 


APOLLODORUS. He was settling the Jewish question when 
I left. 


A flourish of trumpets from the north, and commotion 


among the townsfolk, announces the approach of Cesar. 


PERSIAN. He has made short work of them. Here hx 
comes. (He hurries to his post in front of the Egyptian 
J 


tines 
BELZANOR (following him) Ho there! Ceasar comes. 


The soldiers stand at attention, and dres their lines 


Apollodorus goes to the Egyptian line. 


CENTURION 


hurrying to the gangway vuard Attention 


there! Ceasar comes. 


' - 
Cesar arrives in siate with Ruf Britannus following 


The soldiers receive him with enthusiastic shouting. 
c#saR. I see my ship awaits me. The hour of Czsar’s 
farewell to Egypt has arrived. And now, Rufio, what 


) 


remains to be done before I go 
RUFIO (at his left hand) You have not yet appointed a 
Roman governor for this provincs 

c#SAR. (looking whimsically at him, but speaking with 
lates of Per- 
gamos, my reliever and rescuer, the great son of Eupator 


perfect gravity) What say you to Mithric 
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CLEOPATRA: He was slain by the order of the 
Queen of Egypt. I am not Julius Casar, the 
dreamer, who allows every slave to insult him 
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RUFIO. Why, that you will want him elsewhere. Do yoy 
forget that you have some three or four armies to con- 


quer on your way home? 
C#SAR. Indeed! Well, what say you to yourself? 


RUFIO (incredulously) I! I a governor! What are vou 
dreaming of? Do you not know that I am only the son 
of a freedman? 


C#SAR (affectionately) Has not Cesar called you his son? 
Calling to the whole assembly) Peace awhile there; and 


hear me 
THE ROMAN SOLDIERS. Hear Ceasar 


c#sar. Hear the service, quality, rank and name of the 
Roman governor. By service, Casar’s shield; by quality 
Cesar’s friend; by rank, a Roman soldier. (The Romar 
By name, Rufio. (They 


soldiers give a triumphant shout 


shout again 


RUFIO (kissing Ca@sar’s hand) Ay: I am Casar’s shield; 
but of what use shall I be when I am no longer on 
Cesar’s arm? Well, no matter He becomes husky, and 


turns away to recover himself 
C#SAR. Where is that British Islander of mine? 


BRITANNUS 
Here, Cesar 


coming forward on Cesar’s right hand 


c#sar. Who bade you, pray, thrust yourself into the 
battle of the Delta, uttering the barbarous cries of your 
native land, and affirming yourself a match for any four 
of the Egyptians, to whom you applied unseemly epithets? 


BRITANNUS. Ceasar: I ask vou to excuse the languagt 
that escaped me in the heat of the moment. 


cesar. And how did you, who cannot swim, cross the 


canal with us when we stormed the camp? 
BRITANNUS. Caesar: I clung to the tail of vour horse. 


C#SAR. These are not the deeds of a slave, Britannicus, 
but of a free man. 














prITANNUS. Caesar: I was born free. 
cesar. But they call you Casar’s slave. 


grRITANNUS. Only as Casar’s slave have I found real 
freedom. 


cesar (moved) Well said. Ungrateful that I am, I was 
about to set you free; but now I will not part from you 
for a million talents. (He claps him friendly on the shoul- 
der. Britannus, gratified, but a trifle shamefaced, takes 
his hand and kisses it sheepishly). 


gELZANOR (to the Persian) This Roman knows how to 
make men serve him. 


persIAN. Ay: men too humble to become dangerous 
rivals to him. 


geLzANor. O subtle one! O cynic! 


cesar (seeing Apollodorus in the Egyptian corner, and 
calling to him) Apollodorus: I leave the art of Egypt 
in your charge. Remember: Rome loves art and will en- 
courage it ungrudgingly. 


spOLLODORUS. I understand, Ceasar. Rome will produce 
no art itself; but it will buy up and take away whatever 
the other nations produce. 


c#sarR. What! Rome produce no art! Is peace not an 
art: 
civilization not an art? All these we give you in exchange 
for a few ornaments. You will have the best of the 
Turning to Rufio) And now, what else have 
I to do before I embark? (Trying to recollect) There is 
something I cannot remember: what can it be? Well, 
well: it must remain undone: we must not waste this 
favorable wind. Farewell, Rufio. 


J 


is war not an art? is government not an art? is 


bargain. 


aurio. Casar: I am loth to let you go to Rome without 
your shield. There are too many daggers there. 


c#sar. It matters not: I shall finish my life’s work on 
my way back; and then I shall have lived long enough. 
Besides: I have always disliked the idea of dying: I had 
rather be killed. Farewell. 


RUFIO (with a sigh, raising his hands and giving Ceasar 
Farewell. (They shake hands 


C#SAR (waving his hand to Apollodorus Farewell, 
Apollodorus, and my friends, all of you. Aboard! 


up as incorrigible 


The gangway is run out from the quay to the ship. As 
Caesar moves towards it, Cleopatra, cold and tragic, cun- 
ningly dressed in black, without ornaments or decora- 
tion of any kind, and thus making a striking figure 
among the brilliantly dressed bevy of ladies as she passes 


through it, comes from the palace and stands on the 
leps. Cesar does not see her until she speaks. 


CLEOPATRA. Has Cleopatra no part in this leavetaking? 


C#SAR (enlightened) Ah, I knew there was something. 
To Rufio) How could you let me forget her, Rufio? 
Hastening to her) Had I gone without seeing you, | 
should never have forgiven myself. (He takes her hands, 
and brings her into the middle of the esplanade. She 
‘ubmits stonily). Is this mourning for me? 


CLEOPATRA. No. 


C#SAR (remorsefully) Ah, that was thoughtless of me! 
lt is for your brother. 
CLEOPATRA. No. 
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C#sar. For whom, then? 


CLEOPATRA. Ask the Roman governor whom you have 
left us. iP) 


C#SAR. Rufio? 


CLEOPATRA. Yes: Rufio. (She pdints at him with deadly 
scorn). He who is to rule here in Casar’s name, in 
Czsar’s way, according to Casar’s boasted laws of life. 


C#SAR (dubiously) He is to rule as he can, Cleopatra. 
He has taken the work upon him, and will do it in his 
own way. 


CLEOPATRA. Not in your way, then? 
CA#SAR (puzzled) What do you mean by my way? 


CLEOPATRA. Without punishment. Without revenge. With- 
out judgment. 


C#SAR (approvingly) Ay: that is the right way, the great 
way, the only possible way in the end. (To Rufio) Be- 
lieve it, Rufio, if you can. 


RuFIO. Why, I believe it, Casar. You have convinced 
me of it long ago. But look you. You are sailing for 
Numidia today. Now tell me: if you meet a hungry lion 
there, you will not punish it for wanting to eat you? 


C#SAR (wondering what he is driving at) No. 


RUFIO. Nor revenge upon it the blood of those it has 
already eaten. 


C#SAR. No. 
RUFIO, Nor judge it for its guiltiness. 


CAESAR. No. 


RUFIO. What, then, will you do to save your life from it? 


C#SAR (promptly) Kill it, man, without malice, just as 


it would kill me. What does this parable of the lion mean? 


ruFIO. Why, Cleopatra had a tigress that killed men at 
her bidding. I thought she might bid it kill you some day. 
Well, had I not been Czsar’s pupil, what pious things 
might I not have done to that tigress! I might have pun- 
ished it. I might have revenged Pothinus on it. 


C#SAR. (interjects) Pothinus! 


RUFIO (continuing) I might have judged it. But I put 
all these follies behind me; and, without malice, only 
cut its throat. And that is why Cleopatra comes to you 


in mourning. 


CLEOPATRA (vehemently) He has shed the blood of my 
servant Ftatateeta. On your head be it as upon his, 


Ceasar, if you hold him free of it. 


C#SAR (energetically) On my head be it, then; for it 
was well done. Rufio: had you set yourself in the seat 
of the judge, and with hateful ceremonies and appeals 
to the gods handed that woman over to some hired 
executioner to be slain before the people in the name 
of justice, never again would I have touched your hand 
without a shudder. But this was natural slaying: I feel 
no horror at it. 


Rufio, satisfied, nods at Cleopatra, mutely inviting her to 
mark that. 


CLEOPATRA (pettish and childish in her impotence) No: 
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not when a Roman slays an Egyptian. All the world will 
now see how unjust and corrupt Cesar is. 


CASAR not be 
She 


Lx CS 


taking her hands coaxingly) Come: do 
angry with me. I am sorry for that poor Totateeta. 
laughs in spite of herself). Aha! 


that mean reconciliation ? 


you are laughing 


CLEOPATRA (angr) herself 


with No, no, 
NO!! But it is so ridiculous to hear you call her Totateeta 


for laughing 


c#sar. What! As much a child as ever, Cleopatra! Have 
I not made a woman of you after all? 


Oh, it 1s you 
make me seem silly because you will not behave seriously. 
But you have treated me badly 


CLEOPATRA you who are a great baby: 


- and I do not forgive you 
CA#SAR. Bid me farewell. 
CLEOPATRA. I will not 


CASAR 


Rome 


coaxin I will send you a beautiful present from 


CLEOPATRA (proudly) Beauty from Rome to Egypt in- 


deed! What can Rome give me that Egypt cannot give 
me? 

APOLLODORUS. That is true, Casar. If the present is to 
be really beautiful, I shall have to buy it for vou in 


Alexandria. 


C#SAR. You are forgetting the treasures for which Rome 


is most famous, my friend. You 


cannot buy them in 


Alexandria 
APOLLODORUS. What are 


Her Come, 
me farewell: and | 


they Ceasar? 


C-ASAR sons Cleopatra bid 


from 


forgive me and 


will send you a 


man, Roman 
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I do not for. 


CLEOPATRA: But you have treated me badly; and 
give you 
CEDRIC 
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head to heel and Roman of the noblest; not old and ripe 
for the knife; the in the 
heart; not hiding a bald head under his conqueror’s 


not lean in arms and cold 


laurels; not stooped with the weight of the world on his 
shoulders ; but brisk and fresh, strong and young, hoping 
in the morning, fighting in the day, and revelling in 
the evening. Will you take such an one in exchange for 


Cesar? 
CLEOPATRA ( palpitating) His name, his name? 


Shall it be 
into his arms 


CASAR. She throws herself 


Mark Antony? 


RUFIO. You are a bad hand at a bargain, mistress, if you 
will swop Cesar for Antony 


CASAR. So now you are satisfied 
CLEOPATRA. You will not forget. 


think we 
forehead 


Farewell: I do not 
shall meet again. Farewell. (He 
She is much affected and begins to sniff. He embarks 


C#SAR. I will not forget. 


kisses her on the 


THE ROMAN SOLDIERS (as he sets his foot on the 


Hail, Cesar; 


gangway 


and farew ell 


He reaches the ship and returns Rufio’s wave of the hana 


APOLLODORUS (to Cleopatra) No tears, dearest Queen 
they stab vour servant to the heart. He will return some 


day. 


CLEOPATRA. I hope not 
She 
ship begins to move 


But I cant help crying, all the 
and the 


same. waves her handkerchief to Cesar; 


rHE ROMAN drawing their swords and raising 


Hail, Cesar! 


SOLDIERS 
them in the air 
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“Who’s Afraid?” 
—Said The Ostrich 


by Isadora Bennett 


For more than twenty-five years it 
has been apparent, at least to the 
aesthetic outriders and scouts, that an 
old art was coming into new life on 


this continent. It was the dance, as old 





symptoms of a renascence. 


as the human race, but now as new as 
the long-legged, hard-headed, loose- 
jointed, gentle, fierce, romantic and 
tough breed that inhabits these rocks 
and rills. It was the old art restored to 
its old, vital place in a new kind of 
life, making a new kind of dance, no 
longer a social decoration, but, at 
best, a communal experience. 
Its development showed some of the 
Hundreds 
studying 


of young Americans were 


the dance, not as a social game, but 
seriously. Actually, too many people 


were and 


professionally, 


dancing 
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most of them moving very well jp. 
deed, while a few, a very few were 
making what may prove to be Amer. 
ica’s most important contribution to 
the arts: a contribution influencing al] 
the other arts and challenging that old 
stronghold, the theatre, by offering 
drama, more profound, poetic and in. 
tense than that set on most stages! 
This, not all the time, but often 
enough to prove the new dance a 
theatre art. 

But this astounding development 
has happened with its very life threat. 
ened for every moment of that twenty. 
five years—and for years before that. 
\n art, of course, must live by laws of 
its own, and it is, perhaps, foolish to 
assume that it should seem 





“sane” or 
that life and production in an art 
should be stable or sound. Selling sus. 
penders and spiritual values cannot 
have the same economics. But both are 
staples. Both must survive. So far, the 
spearhead of great-hearted and gal- 
lant souls who brought contemporary 
dance this far has survived by stam- 
ina, tenacity, resilience 
and good old gumption. What else is 
needed? What are their special prob- 
lems of survival? 


adroitness, 


Probably no other group of artists 
ever took such odds. The ballet has its 
problems, but by its very nature this 
kind of dance, which demands that 
every dancer produce dynamically 
from inner emotion to outer motion, 
from thought to externalization of 
thought, presumes that every dancer 
is a choreographer. (It may be a fal- 
lacy but it is the trend.) The next 
step is, to be a director- 
At first this happens at 
modest (but not too modest) cost ina 
studio. A garret with “a good North 
light” is no good to a dancer. There 
is no such thing as posthumous dis- 
covery. To create, he must perform— 
and publicly. The moment, by natural 
growth, the dance seeks a larger audi- 
ence and moves out of the studio, 
the dance-choreographer becomes his 
own manager and, if he loses, becomes 
a patron of the arts—his own patron. 

The first question of the worldly is 
“what of subsidy?” Let’s face it: 
Americans subsidize transportation, 


of course, 
producer. 


development of natural resources, wat 


production—and culture more often 
than art. There is some subsidy for 
ballet, some “gambling money” for 
theatre. But contemporary dance is 
like the prophet in his own home town 
—not “settled down,” not a “good 
gamble.” Friends come up with small 
loans, kiss them goodby, and Aunt 
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Hannah occasionally pawns her gar- 
nets. But no subsidy. Maybe that’s 
healthy. Then something else is 
needed. 

So this art must “pay as it goes.” 
The next question then would be, 
“how about hiring a manager who 
knows?” First, the dancer-choreog- 
rapher-producer-patron can’t afford 
it, or thinks he can’t. Second, how 
often do you come on the “manager 
who knows?” Understands dance? 
Most managers flee dance. Because— 
and this is the serious problem—there 
never was such a shapeless, formless 
picture of chaos and anarchy as the 
economics of contemporary dance. 
And almost nobody bothers to under- 
stand it. To face the hazards, the 
manager would have to be genius, 
knight errant, or plain fool. So the 
dancer-choreographer, untrained for 
such combat, or a less trained mem- 
ber of the company becomes general 
manager, and a union manager is 
hired by the day or week to count up 
and compute tax deductions. The 
dancer averts his head, closes his eyes 
for the cold ducking and proceeds on 
the principle of “don’t tell me, let me 
be surprised.” 

To be seen, axiomatically, is to be 


seen in New York. Prestige and the 
snobbery of road bookers demand 
that all offerings come through this 
channel, this bottleneck. The dancer 
is now deep in zoning, in New York 
real estate. He is paying “land rent” 
to dance. The old New York problem 
is time-in-space, This begins with re- 
hearsals. Even in ballet, where other 
costs are high, time in rehearsal halls 
is a proportionately high item. Then 
he must have a theatre. He inherits 
the zoning problem of the entire thea 
tre, where one building on eight three- 
hour periods a week must support the 
land that would carry a large and 
profitable office-building. He’s in 
show business now. But worse, as the 
theatre is a near-orphan in New York 
(its center) he is an orphan in the 
theatre. There are too few theatres, 
and a house manager would gamble 
on a play (which may close in three 
days) before he’d accept a short-term 
tenant. So he waits, maybe months, 
for a theatre to have an idle week or 
two. Maybe he will know—in time for 
some advance advertising—if his pub- 
licist is a wizard at deadlines. Often 
the die is cast at this point and his per- 
formances are doomed to small audi- 
ences—even before he opens. The last 


Architectural 


MOVE... 


Television 


New Home: 


New Phone: 


Century \ Lighting, Inc. 


ten years have proven that there is an 
audience for dance with showmanship 
and intelligent advertising. But, with- 
out advance build-up, any opening is 
a sneak-preview and the run is dam- 
aged. 

He is a temporary tenant and a bad 
risk. He pays more for the theatre, 
never gets a percentage arrangement, 
never gets the courtesy rehearsals a 
play may get. He waits on the “take 
out” of scenery for the previous show, 
puts up his own on overtime. Worse, 
if he plays a series of off-nights or 
Sundays, he pays to take down the 
running show, put up his own and, 
when leaving, repeats this in reverse. 
In addition to dance problems, he has 
the inevitable problems of repertory 
—more stage rehearsals, more stage- 
hands, resetting lights, more sets, 
more overtime. He also has orchestra 
rehearsals with odd and assorted in- 
struments, musically interesting but 
costly. For New York, he has had to 
refurbish, recostume, restage. He 
must pay those production costs out 
of one or two weeks of performances. 
No producer in the theatre would 
hope to do it. Six weeks to clear pro- 
duction expenses is good. “Show 

(continued on page 92) 
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leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. E-222, 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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ABBE WORKSHOP 


HE ABBE WORKSHOP now in 
its 4th year offers the advanced 


student actor an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to develop and showcase his 
talent by working in one of the coun- 
try’s foremost experimental theatres. 


12 new plays next year. 
Apply now for Fall term. 
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Who’s Afraid 


(continued from page 91) 


Boat” took a year—in the hands of 
theatre-w 
Now he begins to get acquainted 


ise producers. 


with running costs, symbolized to him 
by union demands. By now, he’s fairly 
hysterical and his performance is en- 
dangered. “Overtime” in 
the night; every technician is an ogre 
or a highwayman. Everything is a 
surprise. Nobody trained this dancer 
to be a manager. He doesn’t know 
budgets. His finances do not provide 
any He is too busy danc- 
ing to investigate rising costs before 
budgeting. After he gets over the 
shock, he’ll do it again—basing his 
budget on last year’s costs, probably. 

Actually, this story could have a 
happy ending. Unions are really not 
private clubs of hijackers. They “fly | 
blind” much of the time in the theatre, | 
most of the time in the dance. They | 
will make concessions if someone will 


is a bogey 


“ ° 37° 
cushion. 





meet with them between seasons—or | 
even before the curtain goes up— and 
work out the needs of dance in gen- 
eral and each performance in partic- 
ular. Often a good running descrip- 
tion of what is about to happen to 
them would help. Of course, they re- 
quire more men to meet an unforeseen 
fate. But the attitude of theatre man- 
agers and the unions is improving. 
The dance has earned a new respect, 
theatres are more hospitable, union 
agents more understanding. It 
greatly to the advantage of the man- 
agers and union heads to cultivate 
this new field of activity and employ- 
ment. But still more understanding 
is needed and to this the dancers and 
those who work with them must con- 
tribute. 

We are at a point of transition. Up 
to now, a great art has been sustained 
on spiritual courage and intellectual 
cowardice. Unless the dancers face 
some of the facts (and are given help) 
they face the old alternative. And that 
alternative? Paying out their debts 
over a period of years, paying to 
dance. And how? By teaching other 
dancers to dance, who will in turn be- 
come choreographers, producers, val- 
paying to 
dance. It’s like the ostrich rearing new 
young to hide their heads in the sand 
so they won't hear the lion roar. 
Isadora Bennett, co-director with 
Richard Pleasant of the New York 
City Dance Theatre, is also a writer, 
manager, booker, and press agent. 
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iant but failing managers, 
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Interview 


(continued from page 50) 


sion of the magic of the theatre is 
opened up. I think the playwright who 
doesn’t recognize this is depriving 
himself of a widér means of commu- 
nication. 


Reporter: By the way, what was that 
first question I asked you—“What 


about musical comedy?” We’ve come 


a long way from that. 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Not too long a way, 
betause the best musicals are full of 
important lessons. The writers of these 
have learned much from the legiti- 
mate playwrights in relation to devel- 
opment of plot and characterization, 
and thereby found the key to the in- 
tegration of all theatrical elements. 
So, a good musical is all of a piece, 
with no interpolations of specialties, 
imitations, or girls for the sake of 
girls, 





It is now time for the playwrights 
to recognize that neither subject mat- 
ter nor the fact that it is tragedy, com- 
edy, satire or farce, should prevent 
him from utilizing any and all media 
of expression, and particularly one of 
the most eloquent, the 


Reporter: Dance is what you were 
going to say? 


CHOREOGRAPHER: Naturally, the 
Dance. 





Helen Tamiris, one of the major fig- 
ures in the field of modern dance, has 
had a career as a dancer, a teacher, 
director of a dance group and as a 
choreographer for the dance theatre. 
Recently she has turned her talents to 
the theatre of musical comedy and has 
created the dances for such hits as 
“Annie Get Your Gun” and “Touch 
and Go.” 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 7) 


the ad man: write with the public in 
view and remember the view is short. 
He seems to be writing instead every- 
thing that each particular character 
would feel in given circumstances 
under the influence of a given emo- 
tion. Thus a young man’s declaration 
of love is not simply I love you but: 


“Over and over again 

I see you for the first time. I round 

Some corner of my senses, and there, 
as though 

The air had formed you out of a sud- 
den thought, 

I discover you. 

Vanishes, to let you in so 
nounced 

My whole body stammers with sur- 
prise. 

I imagine I love you . 


Any memory I had 
unan- 


” 


And the answer of the enamored 
young heroine is not simply accept- 
ance, rather the strange sad emotion 
that so often accompanies it: 


“Don’t say this now. I’m still remem- 
bering 
I can give pain, and that in itself is 


loss of liberty.” 


The incidents which comprise the 
plot of “Venus Observed” are faintly 
ridiculous, and the play is a comedy 
more than it is anything else. Fry, 
like Giraudoux, makes people laugh in 
order to attract their attention, but 
one could not say of either dramatist 
that his final objective was to be 
funny. Commissioned by Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier, “Venus Observed” is the 
story of a widowed Duke’s last fling. 
He spends most of his time gazing at 
the stars through a telescope and he 
sends for three of his ex-lady-loves 
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ostensibly to watch an eclipse with 
him, but actually to make one of them 
his wife. He is indifferent to which 
one, and so he puts it up to his son, 
Edgar, to present an apple to the one 
he would prefer for a mother. 


“Just choose. 

Shall I be happy on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, 

Or on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays? Some such difference 

Is all that your choice involves.” 


The Duke’s imperturbable world 
weariness vanishes, however, when an 
entirely new woman arrives on the 
scene—Perpetua the daughter of his 
thieving bailiff. He immediately pur- 
sues her to the discouragement of Ed- 
gar, who has also fallen in love with 
her, and who is extremely tired of 
being just “a sort of postscript” to his 
father. Perpetua loves Edgar too, 
but her father’s thievery puts her in 
the position of having to please the 
Duke and she makes a rendezvous to 
gaze at the stars with him. For a 
little while the Duke’s loneliness di- 
minishes, and he uses this to excuse 
himself to Edgar for his selfishness 
and lechery: 


“Over all the World 

Men move unhoming, and eternally 

Concerned: a swarm of bees who have 
lost their queen. 

Nothing else is so ill at ease.” 

To Perpetua he uses the excuse that 
his wife died young and stopped short 
the only idyll of his life, and that he 
does not know as a result whether his 
marriage “was all and more of love 
than I could expect again” or whether 
“The one twin hearted permanence 
was waiting somewhere ahead.” 


“Twin hearted permanence” has 
been more cheerfully accounted for 
by Mr. Fry in “A Lady’s Not For 
Burning” and “A Phoenix Too Fre- 
quent.” But in the brilliant nostalgia 
of “Venus Observed” he concentrates 
on the sadder aspects of love: 


DUKE: “Senator Saturn, white- 

Hot with gravity. His moon, out of 
love 

For his steel gray brow, 

Streamed away her life into a circle 

Of tormented arms. You see them 
there, 

You see how they circle and never 
touch, 

Saturn is alone, for all their circling 
him.” 


(continued on page 96) 
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(continued from page 95) 


There is in this new attitude an ap- 
peal to the emotions that is not pres- 
ent in the other plays. The Duke is 
a hero of considerable magnitude; his 
story, though mild and witty, has an 
element of tragedy. Christopher Fry 
has written a charming verse-play for 
Olivier. In addition, he has created 
an extraordinary part that other great 
actors will want to play. 

L. N. Ropirte 


Cueknov In My Lire. By Lydia 
Avilov. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75. 

This account of Chekhov as a flir- 
tatious but elusive admirer hardly 
lives up to the book’s introduction 
in which editor David Magarshack, 
also the translator, claims Lydia Avi- 
lov as the great love of Chekhov’s life 
and a possible model for Nina in “The 
Seagull.” Only in undocumented dia- 
logue, presumably pure recollection 
on the part of the author, does Chek- 
hov indicate more than a casual in- 
terest in Lydia, a minor writer. With 
her talent for writing as a pretext 
she entered into a prolonged corre- 
spondence with the dramatist. Chek- 
hov’s letters to her have been pub- 
lished in another volume and there 
are excerpts from them in this book. 
In none of these excerpts does Chek- 
hov declare his affection and only 
once, in reply apparently to an angry 
note from her, does he express a defi- 
nite wish for a rendezvous. For the 
most part his letters are confined to 
comments and advice on the prob- 
lems of the writer. “. . . a woman 
writer ought not to write but to em- 
broider on paper.” 

The actual meetings between Chek- 
hov and Lydia, according to her own 
report, were entirely innocuous ex- 
cept for one or two occasions, and 
even these in the life of a less suscep- 
tible woman might have seemed little 
more than flirtatious interludes. They 
knew each other between 1889 and 
1899 in which time they met nine 
times or an average of a little less 
than once a year. In these years there 
were reputedly several actresses in 
Chekhov’s life and eventually he mar- 
ried an actress. All of which tends to 
diminish the aura of thwarted love 
with which Lydia Avilov quite nat- 
urally surrounds her hero. The picture 





that emerges is instead that of a retj. 
cent and romantic man, attracted to 
an impressionable woman who draws 
him into an “understanding” which 
does not exist. 

The important thing about Lydia 
Avilov is not that she was a writer 
but that she was a bored wife. Her 
literary penchant naturally made 
Chekhov an ideal target for a fli 
of fancy. Her husband although de 
voted was not an understanding of 
particularly sensitive man; their chil. 
dren could not occupy all her time; 
she knew her circle of friends too well, 
Discovering that she was “in love with 
Chekhov” filled a gap in her life. The 
drama of the situation seems to have 
had no small appeal for her. To add 
fuel to the fire Chekhov apparently 
got drunk and broadcast his attrae- 
tion for her, which caused the sup- 
posed affair to become common gos- 
sip. However, the fact the book was 
not published until after Lydia's 
death, forty years after Chekhov's, 
precludes the possibility that it was 
intended as a sensational memoir. 
Lydia Avilov is as a writer what she 
apparently was as a woman, a sort of 
half-hearted Madame Bovary. She ro- 
manticized everything. The idea of a 
love affair captured her more than 
love itself. 1f she had been a little less 
naively concentrated on her own im- 
age of the great writer and his great 
secret devotion she might really have 
found herself in the position of defy- 
ing convention with Chekhov. As it 
was she dissipated her chances with 
words, offering the dramatist her life 
if he should want it in a message none 
too subtly inscribed in code on a 
medal. He replied in code (they both 
used page and line numbers of each 
other's works) and his answer can 
scart ely be interpreted as a lover-like 
or even a gallant refusal. But to Lydia 
Avilov the fact that he answered at 
all, the fact that he frowned when he 
saw her or smiled, that he breathed, 
was significant. 

As a story of love on this level 
“Chekhov In My Life” has charm and 
it is an amusing angle from which to 
see a great writer. But the lofty tone 
of Magarshack’s introduction gives 
the book a slightly pretentious air. 
The editor would have been wise to 
heed the dramatist’s advice to Lydia 
in the last letter included in the book 
which is signed like most of the oth- 
ers, “Sincerely, A. Chekhov.” “. . . 
don’t take life too seriously; very 
likely it is much more simple.” 
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